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Today,  somewhat  belatedly,  we 
wish  our  readers  good  health  in  the 
new  year.  We  would  have  done  it 
before  but  we  were  sick.  It  was  an 
illness  generated  by  all  the  experts 
who  have  taken  the  United  States 
and  the  American  people  thru  psy¬ 
choanalysis  and  pronounced  them 
sick. 

They  have  said  it  endlessly  in  the 
cosmic  roundups  that  seem  to  come 
naturally  at  the  end  of  a  year  that  is 
the  end  of  a  decade.  Our  institutions 
are  sick.  Our  attitudes  are  sick.  Our 
society  is  sick.  The  word  is  used  so 
freely  that  it  has  risen  near  the  top 
of  our  lexicon  of  disgusting  four- 
letter  words. 

These,  indeed,  are  times,  like  Tom 
Paine’s,  that  try  men’s  souls.  And 
now,  as  then,  is  not  a  time  to  be 
sick.  We  face  a  war  crisis,  a  pollu¬ 
tion  crisis,  an  urban  living  crisis,  a 
race  relations  crisis,  an  inflation 
crisis. 

To  the  challenge  of  these  crises 
we  would  prefer  that  our  philoso¬ 
phers  might  respond  in  the  manner 
of  Winston  Churchill  when  his  na¬ 
tion  faced  its  greatest  test.  He 
offered  his  people  blood,  sweat,  and 
tears.  There  was  no  nonsense  about 
retreating  into  sickness,  no  sugges¬ 
tion  that  psyches  should  be  coddled 
on  alienists’  couches. 

If  the  diagnosis  of  a  sickness  is 
wrong,  the  treatment  could  be  an 
even  greater  disaster.  Citizens  of  a 
nation  that  could  And  an  excuse  for 
not  facing  their  problems  because 
they  were  sick  could  never  respond 
in  the  splendid  way  the  British  did 
under  Churchill. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  catalog 
all  the  symptoms  that  have  been 
cited  to  prove  that  America  and 
Americans  are  sick,  or  to  analyze 
the  reasoning  as  it  has  proceeded 
from  cause  to  effect.  However,  here 
are  a  few  with  comment; 


To  Your  Health 


1.  Americans  are  sick  because 
they  are  ridden  by  fears  and  doubts. 
Well,  of  course,  there  are  fears  and 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  Americans, 
but  this  is  a  normal  rather  than  a 
sick  condition.  Fear,  like  pain,  is 
uncomfortable,  but  it  is  a  protec¬ 
tive  device  promoting  rational  cau¬ 
tion  and  a  recognition  of  hazards. 
Without  fear  there  could  be  no 
fortitude  and  this  is  a  priceless 
anchor  to  sanity.  Doubt  in  worldly 
matters  is  a  measure  of  intelligence 
and  the  capacity  to  recognize  the 
contradictions  in  experience.  Doubt 
is  the  beginning  of  tolerance  and 
generosity. 

2.  Americans  are  sick  because 
they  are  guilt-ridden.  Americans 
would  feel  no  guilt  if  they  had  no 
sensitivity  to  justice,  if  they  lacked 
a  lively  conscience.  This  is  not  so 
much  a  symptom  of  sickness  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  moral  strength,  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  appraise  our  own  conduct 
and  profit  from  the  study. 

3.  Americans  are  sick  because 
they  cannot  cope  with  their  tensions. 
The  assumption  is  that  tension  is 
bad.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  good.  It 
is  the  force  that  keeps  men  striving 
for  excellence.  It  is  the  force  that 
prevents  them  from  degenerating 
into  apathetic  blobs  unwilling  to 
accept  the  obligations  their  unique 
gifts  have  imposed  upon  them. 

4.  Americans  are  sick  because 
they  are  inhibited,  or,  to  use  the 
current  phrase,  hung-up.  How  much 
sicker  it  would  be  if  everyone  cast 
aside  all  restraints  and  elected  in¬ 
stant  gratification  on  every  occa¬ 
sion.  Discipline  and  self-control  are 
essential  to  any  kind  of  social  living. 
Understanding  inhibitions  and  living 
with  them  is  an  exercise  in  civility 
perfected  by  generations  as  they 
progressed  from  their  primitive  be¬ 
ginnings. 

5.  Americans  are  sick  because 
they  are  prone  to  violence.  The  evi¬ 
dence  is  not  overwhelming  that 


Americans  resort  to  violence  in  a 
unique  and  special  manner.  But  if 
the  premise  were  granted,  it  does 
not  prove  that  it  is  a  symptom  of 
sickness.  Indifference,  apathy,  sub¬ 
missiveness  might  be  better  clews  to 
illness.  The  vigor  with  which  Amer¬ 
icans  react  and  participate  might 
better  be  regarded  as  evidence  of 
concern.  _ 

If  we  do  not  have  a  sick  society, 
we  do  have  a  society  in  trouble.  Tho 
we  should  not  seek  escape  thru  re¬ 
treat  into  sickness,  we  do  need  some 
help  in  facing  our  problems.  Some 
sources  of  such  help  are  well  tested 
and  proved. 

Faith  is  one  of  the  best  of  all. 
Faith  in  God  gives  us  confidence 
that  we  are  living  in  a  moral  world 
where  a  divine  power  ordains  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  justice.  Faith  in 
our  fellow  men  is  important — in¬ 
cluding  faith  in  the  leaders  whom 
we  have  elected  to  manage  public 
affairs.  Nothing  could  be  more  de¬ 
structive  than  the  uncritical  assump¬ 
tion  that  whole  groups  of  men  are 
evil,  not  imperfect  or  limited  in  their 
capacities,  but  actively  evil.  Faith 
in  one’s  self  gives  the  confidence 
and  courage  necessary  to  live  con¬ 
structively.  _ 

Hope  is  another  source  of  sup¬ 
port.  it  brings  patience  and  the  forti¬ 
tude  to  live  with  conditions  which 
we  cannot  change  except  over  a 
period  of  time. 

Lastly  there  is  work.  Idleness  is 
destructive  to  man’s  best  qualities. 
Creating  something  useful,  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  public  welfare,  realiz¬ 
ing  latent  potential,  are  strong  medi¬ 
cine  for  the  human  soul. 

These  are  old  fashioned  remedies 
and  imperfect,  perhaps.  But  we 
recommend  them  to  those  who  seem 
intent  on  imposing  sickness  upon  us. 
And  we  repeat  our  wish  that  you 
enjoy  good  health  in  1970  and  all 
the  years  to  come. 


Editorial  reprinted  from  the  January  4. 1970 
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In  Baltimore,  more  people  are  at  home  with  The  News  American. 

We  reach  7  out  of  10  of  our  readers  where  they  live.  And  where  it  counts.  At  home.  No  other 
Baltimore  daily  newspaper  even  has  audited  ABC  home  delivery  figures.  Our  daily  circu¬ 
lation  is  up  to  223,194.  Meanwhile,  The  Evening  Sun  has  dropped  to  209,748,  the  lowest 
it’s  been  since  March  1954.  That  gives  us  an  edge  of  at  least  13,446  subscribers  over  every 
other  daily  newspaper  in  Baltimore.  Make  yourself  at  home  in  The  News  American. 


Source:  ABC,  March  1969.  The  News  American  is  represented  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  inc. 
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All-Day  newspaper 

MORNING 

The  Paterson  Morning  Call 
was  founded  on  October  1,  1885 
l»y  Edward  B,  Haines,  late 
father  of  Paterson  News  publisher 
Harry  B.  Haines. 

Call  readers  have  again  returned 
to  The  News,  with  the 
acquisition  of  The  Morning  Call 
l)y  The  Paterson  News  on 
l)cceiid>er  19,  1969.  The  all-day 
newspaper,  published  in  a  nioderii. 
new  plant  completed  in  1962 
serves  readers  in  Passaic,  Bergen. 

Morris,  Essex  and  Sussex  Counties 
in  New  Jersey,  and  adjacent 
Kockland  County,  New  York. 


EVENING 


NEWS  PLAZA,  PATERSON,  N.J. 

Telephone  (201)  274-2000 


New  Jersey 


'’''The  wheel  has  come  full  circled  — 

With  the  acquisition  of 


and  its  consolidation  with  the 
niorning  edition  of  THE  NEWS 


Story  &  Kelly-Suiith,  Inc.,  ISational  Advertising  Representatives 
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Delivering  your  advertising 
message  every  week  to  the  world’s 
most  influential  molders  of  public  opinion 
in  the  newspaper,  advertising 
and  communications  fields 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Weekly  news  magazine  of  the  newspaper  business 
850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JANUARY 

18-30 — API  Seminar  for  Managing  and  News  Editors  (Newspapers  over 
50  000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

20-Feb.  20 — NNA  Study  Mission  to  Pakistan,  India  and  other  Asian  coun¬ 
tries. 

20- 22 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  Sheraton-Boston- 
Hotel,  Boston. 

22 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute.  Carolina  Inn.  Chapel  Hill. 

21- 24 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Regency  Hyatt 
House  and  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

22- 24 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington. 

22 —  Wyoming  Press  Association.  Ramada  Inn,  Casper. 

23- 24 — Southwest  Photoplatmakers  Association  Technical  Seminar.  South¬ 
west  School  Printing  Management,  Huntsville,  Tex. 

23-24 — Texas  Press  Association.  Contessa  Inn,  Longview, 
j  24 — Louisiana  Press  Association  offset  seminar.  Hilton  Inn,  New  Orleans. 

23 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Oklahoma  Motor  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

I  24-25 — Southern  California  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Hotel  del 
Coronado,  Coronado  Beach. 

29-31 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Inn.  Nashville. 

FEBRUARY 

I  1-13 — API  Seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

5 — Western  Newspaper  Industrial  Relations  Bureau.  Century  Plaza,  Los 
Angeles. 

5-7 — NJPA's  Second  Annual  Newspaper  Production  Seminar.  Shelburne 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

5-7 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Seminar  on  Problems  of 
Youth  in  Today's  Society.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

5-8 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Century  Plaza,  Los 
Angeles. 

7- 1  I — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Robert  Meyer 
Motor  Inn,  Orlando,  Fla. 

8- 10 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Syracuse. 

1 1- 14 — Education  Writers  Association.  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

12- 14 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Hotel  Stafford.  Tuscaloosa. 

12-14 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Convention.  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor 
Columbus. 

12-14 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Columbia  Inn,  Columbia. 

12- 18 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America.  Runaway  Bay  Hotel, 
Jamaica. 

14 —  South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council.  Capital  Cabana, 
Columbia. 

15- 17 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  El  Paso. 
15-27 — API  Seminar  on  the  Sunday  and  Weekend  Newspaper.  Columbia 

University,  New  York  City. 

18- 21 — Georgia  Press  Institute.  University  of  Georgia.  Athens. 

19- 22 — Colorado  Press  Association.  Brown  Palace  Hotel.  Denver. 

20- 21 — Oregon  Press  Conference.  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene. 

20-22 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Park  Hotel, 
Washington. 

20- 22 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 
Hotel  La  Salle.  Chicago. 

21 -  The  Chesapeake  Association  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Park  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

22- 24 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

MARCH 

5-7 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Workshop.  Hotel  Wash¬ 
ington,  Washington.  D.C. 

7-8 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

13- 14— Michigan  Press  Association  Classified  Conference.  East  Lansing. 
15-20 — Penney-Missouri  Awards  Women's  Page  Workshop,  University  of 

Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

15-27 — API  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production.  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

19- 21 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Bellevue  Strat¬ 
ford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

20- 21 — Texas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  Huntsville,  Tex. 

22-26 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Jamaica  Hilton,  Jamaica, 
B.W.I. 

APRIL 

1-4 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspaper  Publishers.  Skyline 
Country  Club,  Tucson,  Arlz. 

3-5 — Tri-State  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Habana  Inn, 
Oklahoma  City. 
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Most  people  can’t,  but  you  can!  A  phone  call  to  Copley  News  Service 
puts  this  man  and  his  quarter  century  of  reporting  experience  at 
your  editor’s  disposal.  Ray  McHugh,  Washington  bureau  chief,  and 
his  staff  of  seven  seasoned  reporters  are  on  the  job  around  the 
clock,  covering  the  routine  and  the  unusual.  They  provide  more  than 
150  worldwide  clients  with  the  story  behind  the  story  from  Capitol 
Hill.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  take  a  look,  but  that  look  will  convince 
you  that  your  readers  deserve  to  see  the  inside  story.  Experience 
means  reliability  -  and  that’s  what  you  get  in  your  CNS  package. 


f'lVS  /s  ihr  triH<  suppIvmvnLrrv  ncus  scrv/ro.  All 
CNS  k'jiurrs  arr  ,n,)/7<ih/c  by  mj//  or  Iva^vd  wirv. 
Wntv  Copk'v  N'cu-s  Scrv/cc.  P.O.  Bov  /9(),  S^in 
[)n‘U<>.  (Silltornij  9_’  //_’.( )r  phonv  I7 14i  2  14-0191 . 
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MORE  SALES 


in  the  Schenectady  Area 


I  bundletl  my  problems  witb  paper  and  twine, 

And  dropped  tbeni  oil'  at  Action  Line. 

>\'boIesale  tp'iping  made  tbem  crabby. 

So  they  mailed  my  package  to  Dear  Abby. 

—Daisy  Lubarsky,  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times 

HILI.  KEAiNEDY,  “Mr.  1..A.”  culunniist  for  the  Los  An- 
lH‘les  Herald-Examiner,  reports  that  a  nudist  camp  in  San 
Bernardino,  Calif  (for  those  interested,  the  name  of  the 
place  is  the  Oakland  (iuest  Ranch)  has  a  snack  har  that’s 
called  the  Corner  Nude  .Stand.  .  .  .  CAN  NEWSMEN 
BRODICE  GOOD  FOOTBALL  PLAYERS?  Apparently 
so.  Paul  K.  Lee,  AP  .San  Francisco  bureau  news  editor,  has 
a  son.  Boh  Lee,  who  was  named  rookie  of  the  year  for  the 
Minnesota  Vikings.  Young  Bob  is  a  punter  and  a  substi¬ 
tute  (piarterhack.  It  wasn’t  too  many  years  ago  that  Boh 
ran  copy  for  his  dad  and  other  AP  staffers  covering  games 
of  the  .San  Fram-isco  49’ers  .  .  .  EMMET  W  ATSON,  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  informs  us  there 
is  a  reader  who  makes  uj)  her  own  words  to  relieve  her  frus¬ 
trations,  citing  these  as  examples;  “CROWDCE” — a  re¬ 
lentless  civil  servant  pursuing  his  i)uhlic  senitude  without 
benefit  of  civility.  “GRljNDCE” — a  low-on-talent  hut  high- 
on-seniority  “boss"’  who  uses  his  or  her  minor  authority  to 
make  life  as  miserable  as  possible  for  everybody.  “SKRE- 
ING” — the  sound  your  last  dime  makes  after  you’ve  dialed 
wTong  in  a  public  phone  booth  and  the  coin  is  not  returned 
and  you  have  a  vital  call  to  make.  Watson  feels  this  may 
he  the  answer  to  licking  the  dirty  words  problem  .  .  . 
AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  columnist  Mickey  Porter 
devoted  part  of  a  column  to  a  needy  family,  whom  Christ¬ 
mas  would  pass  by.  He  asked  readers  who'd  like  to  help 
to  send  in  pennies,  pennies,  nickles  and  dimes.  In  three  days 
he  received  13,4.5.‘i  pennies,  .3,820  nickles  and  2,86.3  dimes — 
not  to  mention:  1  tv  set;  1  sewing  machine;  1.31  dolls;  400 
Ihs.  of  candy;  4  tons  of  food;  1  gross  «»f  rubber  hands;  .3 
sleds:  .3  copies  of  Avant  Carde  magazine;  1  bicycle;  1 
chest  of  drawers;  2  sofas;  6  chairs;  1  stove  and  1  wrist- 
watch.  All  in  all  I’orter’s  readers  donated  cash  and  goods 
totaling  over  $6,300  .  .  .  INDIANAPOLIS  NEtt  S  reporter 
Bob  Basler,  spent  nutre  than  an  hour  in  a  downtown  In- 
dianapidis  trash  can  a  few  days  before  Christmas  to  test 
people’s  reactions  as  he  shouted  “Merry  Christmas”  to 
them.  Some  of  the  reactions:  “Honest  to  God!”;  “Have 
you  lost  your  marbles?”;  “Do  you  have  a  heater  in  there?"; 
“Can  you  get  out?”;  “Am  I  on  Candid  Camera?” 
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GAZETTE 


THE  ONLY  DAILY  PUBLISHED  IN  SCHENECTADY 
DELIVERED  DAILY  TO  MORE  THAN  58,000  HOMES 
Ask  Rnthbone  A  Associates 


YOU  USED  TO 
ROB  THE  MAIL  EVERY 
WEEK.  HOW  COME  NOW 
YOU  ROB  BANKS? 


YOUR  E&P 
SUBSCRIPTION 
RAN  OUT. 


Hometown  police  gazette 


In  some  netvspapers  the  local  police  column  is  merely  a 
con  pilation  of  static,  colorless  items  gleaned  from  the 
police  blotter.  And  then  there  is  the  bright  Brighton  Po¬ 
lice  Gazette  which  adorns  page  one  in  the  Brighton-Pitts- 
ford  (N.Y.)  Post  each  Thursday.  An  example: 


Lady  says  that  someone  took  the  Christmas  decoration 
from  her  apartment  door.  It  consisted  of  a  piece  of  w'ood 
with  five  bells  on  it. 

Gentleman  says  that  his  neighbor’s  son  just  drove  right 
across  his  lawn.  Complainant  thought  neighbor  would 
come  and  tell  him  about  it,  but  he  didn’t.  Now  he  requests 
record  be  made  of  same. 

Resident  of  Whitestone  Lane  says  a  car  has  been  parked 
in  front  of  his  house  for  a  veiy  long  time.  Parkers  were 
sent  on  their  way.  They'  had  been  talking  amongst  them¬ 
selves  for  a  very'  long  time. 

Lady'  says  y'oung  boys  are  calling  her  up,  and  she  know'S 
who  they  are.  When  she  calls  their  home  to  speak  w'ith  the 
parents,  they'  hang  up  on  her.  She  would  like  an  officer  to 
call  at  the  home  and  instill  the  fear  of  God  in  them. 

Lady'  on  Willowdale  Dr.  says  there  is  a  large  black  bird 
in  her  house.  Officer  Jessup  removed  same. 
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ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON, 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
Dear  Editor  &.  Publisher; 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . State . Zip . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business  . 

□  Remittance  enclosed  $S  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada- 

All  other  countries,  $20  a  year. 


SYRACUSE! 


For  a  brand-new  look  at  swinging 
Syracuse  of  the  70’s 
write  or  phone  today  for 
your  copy  of  SYRACUSE! 


New  20  page  market  analysis  available  from 
Syracuse  Newspapers  or  Newhouse  Newspapers 


HERALD-JOURNAL  •  POST  STANDARD  •  HERALD  AMERICAN/ POST  STANDARD 

Daily  Sunday 


Newhouse  Newspapers,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


Editor  €l  Publisher 

®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
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suggestion  by  stating  “it  is  becoming  increasinglv  evident  that  the 
jiolicies  of  the  First  .Amendment  (annot  lie  fully  realized  simply  by 
keeping  the  government  out.” 

But  preceding  its  list  of  recommendations,  most  of  which  reads  like 
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beyond  whatever  persuasive  force  they  may  have.  S|>ecifically,  the  fact 
that  the  re|)ort  was  funded  by  the  government  entitles  our  recom¬ 
mendations  to  no  special  weight.” 

We’re  glad  that  clarification  was  made  because  the  proposal  for  a 
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mendation  which  should  not  be  jirojected  as  a  government  bcnly  by 
those  who  discuss  it.  We  don’t  think  the  idea  will  develop  any  further 
than  the  jnojfosal  and  it  will  be  Itecause  of  its  lack  of  practical  merit 
and  not  because  of  any  imagined  government  participation. 

1  he  press  of  this  nation — including  newspapers,  magazines,  radio 
and  television — is  tcx)  vast  for  a  “National  Center”  of  this  nature  to 
do  anything  more  than  a  superficial  jol)  of  dealing  in  generalities  even 
if  it  had  the  ccxrperation  of  all  media. 

.Another  recommendation  was  for  the  develojiment  of  Icxal  press 
councils.  I  here  has  been  sciine  ex|KTience,  not  all  of  it  gcxxl,  with  this 
device  in  a  few  cities,  ft  has  not  Iteen  demonstrated  that  it  is  a  practical 
or  necessary  measure  for  ever\  city,  but  it  makes  more  sense  at  least 
than  a  national  center. 

.\  national  Ixxly  to  sttidy  and  report  on  the  national  press,  when 
there  is  no  such  thing,  clocks  not  make  sense. 
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letters 

EDITORIAL  COM'ROL 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  article  on 
Bruce  Bauman,  photo  editor  for  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  extolling  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  philosophy. 

Mr.  Bauman  is  an  energetic  young  man 
with  a  wealth  of  ideas  that  undouhtedly 
will  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  news¬ 
paper. 

However,  for  the  editorial  department  to 
relinquish  so  much  control  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  format  to  a  photographer  would  he 
comparable  to  hiring  a  fox  to  watch  your 
chickens. 

From  my  experience  I  find  that  photog¬ 
raphers,  by  the  nature  of  their  profession, 
to  be  vain  individuals.  It’s  not  a  trait  they 
should  relinquish  because  I  feel  it’s  neces¬ 
sary  in  an  artist. 

But,  by  the  same  token,  this  vainness 
hardly  puts  them  in  a  position  to  objective¬ 
ly  put  a  newspaper  together  that  will 
positively  reflect  all  phases  of  the  editorial 
operation. 

It  would  be  comparable  to  asking  a 
top-fligbt  reporter,  who  is  equally  endowed 
with  artistic  talents,  to  select  where  he 
would  like  his  story  played  each  day. 

Photographers  have  a  great  educational 
job  to  do  on  newspaper  editors  and  have 
made  tremendous  strides  in  this  area  in 
recent  years. 

However,  to  expect  editors  to  relinquish 
their  ultimate  control  over  the  content  of 
the  newspaper  is  asking  too  much. 

Bill  Schrader 

Managing  Editor, 

Daily  Herald-Telephone, 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

*  *  * 

HOUSE  ORGANS 

As  a  house  organ  editor.  I’m  boiling 
mad.  The  cause  is  the  letters  from  Thomas 
R.  Jones  and  John  K.  Baker  in  the  De¬ 
cember  20th  issue  of  your  magazine.  They 
were  replying  to  a  letter  from  Col.  Roger 
Bankson  who  believes  that  the  function  of 
Stars  and  Stripes  is  to  print  only  news 
that  is  “in  accord  with  national  policy, 
supports  the  mission  of  the  nation,”  etc. 
The  comeback  by  both  these  gentlemen  is 
that  Stars  and  Stripes  is  “not  a  house 
organ  for  the  Department  of  Defense.” 

Evidently  Messrs.  Jones  and  Baker 
have  not  taken  a  look  at  house  organs  for 
a  good  long  time.  They  assume  a  house 
organ  is  an  instrument  for  propaganda, 
printing  only  good  news  about  the  com¬ 
pany.  Tliis  is  untrue.  The  Chemical 
Chronicle,  which  I  edit  (published  by 
Chemical  Bank)  tells  it  like  it  is — the 
problems  as  well  as  the  profits.  We  publish 
gripes  from  employees,  tr>'  to  get  answers 
to  ticklish  questions.  We  deal  with  con¬ 
troversial  subjects  and  do  not  attempt  to 
picture  the  bank  as  Lady  Bountiful  or  Big 
Daddy  spreading  sunshine  over  all. 

Maybe  house  organs  were  propaganda 
tools  at  one  time — but  we’re  dealing  with 
a  sophisticated  audience  now  and  feeding 
them  pap  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  It’s  a 
different  world,  and  I’m  glad  that  it  is. 

Geraldi.ne  Kitay 

Editor, 

Chemical  Chronicle, 

New  York,  N.Y. 


WRONG  IMPRESSION 

1  would  like  to  point  out  an  erroneous 
statement  in  the  story  concerning  SNAP 
recently  in  E&P.  The  writer  stated  that  for 
the  agency  buying  a  newspaper  schedule, 
the  following  is  involved:  Account  man 
decides  which  papers  he  wants  to  use; 
Media  department  estimates  the  cost  of 
the  schedule  in  each  paper. 

During  the  S.'S  years  I  bought  space, 
the  account  man  did  not  usually  select  the 
newsjiapers  to  be  used.  This  was  almost 
entirely  a  media  department  function  and 
as  I  understand  it  the  agency  procedure 
has  not  changed  in  this  respect. 

The  statement  that  the  media  depart¬ 
ment  estimates  the  cost  of  the  schedule 
indicates  to  me  that  the  personnel  of  this 
end  of  the  business  are  all  clerks  and  do 
not  participate  in  the  creative  end  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  all  fairness  to  media  person¬ 
nel,  don’t  you  think  you  should  try  to 
correct  the  erroneous  impression  that  has 
been  made? 

•S.  Austin  Brew 
Ridgewood  (N.J.)  Newspapers 

*  *  * 

YOUTHS 

So  James  R.  Doran  (Nov.  1)  tells  us 
that  the  young  are  tired  of  being  tarred 
by  the  same  hippy,  yippy,  yappy  brush  by 
the  media? 

Well,  1  am  tired  of  being  tarred  with 
the  media  brush  by  the  likes  of  Editor 
Doran. 

“We  know,”  said  Mr.  Doran,  “we’ve 
created  Frankenstein  monsters  and  then 
equated  every  young  peace  marcher  or 
advocate  of  change  in  education  with  the 
monsters.” 

I  would  like  to  voice  an  innocent,, 
“Who,  me?” 

Unless  Mr.  Doran  is  keenly  aware  of 
the  contents  of  the  media  in  this  land — 
an  accomplishment  I  consider  unlikely — 
he  should  beware  playing  the  role  of  medi¬ 
ator  and  advocate  for  those  of  us  who  may 
derive  some  small  pleasure  from  our  sins 
or  stand  guiltless  of  the  crime  charged. 

Harold  Liston 

Editor, 

Daily  Pantograph, 

Bloomington,  111. 

*  *  * 

POLITICAL  ACTION 

The  reporter  must  be  detached  while 
serving  as  a  reporter,  no  matter  what  his 
personal  views;  if  he  “joins  in”  an  activity 
he  is  covering,  whether  a  police  raid,  a 
picket-line  or  a  protest,  it  must  only  be  as 
a  device  to  get  on  the  inside,  not  as  a 
commitment. 

A  reporter  should  also  scorn  all  but 
token  Christmas  gifts,  and  should  moon¬ 
light  only  in  areas  he  does  not  cover.  The 
New.spaper  Guild  has  made  ethics  feasible 
by  forcing  publishers  to  pay  wages  some¬ 
what  higher  than  the  poverty  level  (but 
not  high  enough  to  keep  all  the  bright 
young  people  who  would  love  to  stay  in 
the  business  if  they  could  afford  it). 

Where  I  heartily  dispute  you  is  on  your 
reference  to  “political  action”  by  the 
Guild.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  honest 
reporting.  It  relates  only  to  the  ability  of 
the  Guild  as  a  union  to  support  policies 


and  politicians  favorable  to  the  Guild. 

It  is  unworthy  of  you  to  say  that  “at 
the  annual  conventions  the  small  handful 
of  delegates  would  decide  what  all  Guild 
members  should  stand  for  .  .  .”  Shall  we 
then  say  “during  annual  sessions  a  small 
handful  of  persons  who  comprise  the  Con¬ 
gress  decide  what  all  Americans  believe 
and  want  done”? 

There  is  no  issue  of  principle  in  politi¬ 
cal  action  by  a  newspaper  union.  There 
is  only  the  matter  of  effectiveness,  and 
this,  of  course,  is  what  scares  you. 

Kenneth  Fiester 

Washington,  D.C. 

( Mr.  Fiester  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
International  Labor  Press  Association.) 
*  *  * 

NIXON  OVERKILL 

I’m  concerned  about  what  many  in  press 
and  radio  seem  to  be  doing  to  themselves 
by  overkill,  and  I  am  afraid  the  only 
word  that  applies  correctly  to  your  edi¬ 
torial  on  Nixon  is  “silly.” 

Isn’t  it  you  showing  animus  by  inserting 
the  phrase  “in  his  own  infinite  wisdom”? 

hy  not  hit  him  when  he  hides  some¬ 
thing,  and  not  when  he  says  that  he  uses 
what  judgement  he  has  and  expects  to  con¬ 
tinue  using  it  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
public?  Because  that  is  in  fact  what  he 
did  say,  isn’t  it? 

James  Cope 

New  York 

(.1/r.  Cope  is  chairman  of  Selvage,  Lee 
and  Howard  Inc.,  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel.) 


Short  Takes 

The  happy  couple  arrived  at  a  crum¬ 
bling  old  palace  for  their  moneymoon — 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 

*  *  * 

His  car  fell  between  two  brides  and 
struck  an  abutment — Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald  Traveler. 

*  *  * 

Thirty-eight  low-income  elderly  per¬ 
sons  completed  a  course  designed  to  give 
them  new  purpose  in  life  and  a  broiler 
view  of  the  community  in  which  they  live 
— Laredo  (Tex.)  Times. 

♦  ♦  « 

Don’t  expect  a  fellow  to  do  all  the  talk¬ 
ing — to  carry  on  a  regular  fillibuster 
while  they  merely  look  boared — Jersey 
(N.J.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

M.  said  he  will  resume  publication  of 
“Top  20”  lists  which  name  the  more  frag¬ 
rant  violators — Illinois  State  Journal, 
Springfield. 

«  «  « 

Wilson  has  been  named  vicepresident 
after  Joe  Axelson  was  brought  in  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  a  pest  Wilson  had  held  for 
12  years — Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer. 

*  *  * 

The  reply  from  President  Nixon  was 
“the  President  is  not  able  to  visit  the 
University  of  Missouri  .  .  .  He  sends 
his  tanks  and  gind  regards  —  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe  Democrat. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  each  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  error  found  in  a  newspaper 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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Ad  bureau’s  program  for  fashion  age 

Smart  copy  in  newspapers 
builds  sales  for  retailers 


E&P 


Hy  Susan  Rosenhaum 

Change,  expansion  and  extra 
dimensions  of  freedom  are  the 
undisputed  order  of  the  day  in 
this  fast  and  fluid  world — and 
they  are  particularly  evident  in 
retailing  circles. 

With  this  is  mind,  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  represented  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  once 
again  faced  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  this 
week  in  New  York  City. 

The  Bureau’s  goal  was  to  re¬ 
mind  its  audience  that  retailers’ 
old  and  faithful  friend,  the 
Newspaper,  has  seen  them 
through  vast  forms  of  change 
with  abundant  success  over  the 
year.s — and  that  the  medium 
still  represents  the  most  prac¬ 
tical,  exciting  and  congenial  tool 
oi  marketing  for  their  industry. 

The  'total  ltM>k' 

The  Bureau’s  presentation 
was  the  first  of  three  media 
.shows  presented  to  the  audience 
of  several  hundred  retailers 
^londay  morning.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Lee  Templeton,  Bu¬ 
reau  vp  in  charge  of  chain  and 
department  stores,  who  pointed 
out  that  retailing  is  one  of  only 
a  few  businesses  which  does  not 
really  benefit  in  sales  from  ad¬ 
vances  in  technology.  In  retail¬ 
ing,  fashion  changes  are  the  key 
to  increased  business,  and  those 
changes  have  got  to  be  gotten 
across. 

To  the  background  beat  of 
the  now  familiar  “Hair”  theme 
.song  “The  Age  of  Aquarius,” 
Templeton  took  to  the  slide 
.screen  to  illustrate  what  has 
transpired  on  the  fashion  scene 
in  the  last  five  years.  Pointing 
out  that  the  “campaign  con¬ 
cept”  to  convey  a  “total  look” 
has  now  taken  over,  he  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  for  ads  to  organ¬ 
ize  what  he  called  an  “unfet¬ 
tered  spirit  of  fashion.”  An  ad 
today  must  combine  the  pants 
with  the  shoes  and  sandals,  the 
hosiery  with  the  sunglas.ses,  the 
hairpieces  with  the  cosmetics 
and  minis  with  maxis  for  a  total 
sell — a  total  picture  of  what  is 
now  and  new. 

Well-planned  ads,  he  stressed, 
using  color  for  extra  drama,  are 
setting  new  moods  and  revital¬ 


izing  departments  within  stores 
that  once  were  thought  to  have 
died — such  as  hosiery  and  un¬ 
derwear. 

And,  with  consumers  asking 
more  questions  about  lengths, 
accessories,  colors  and  trends, 
the  newspaper  remains  the  most 
efficient  medium  to  convey  all 
this  information. 

Kuropeuii  »“xperience!* 

Then,  to  demonstrate  a  dif¬ 
ferent  point  of  view  on  the  use 
of  the  medium,  the  Bureau  pre¬ 
sented  a  lively  film,  slide  and 
music  show  based  on  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  three  major  European 
retailers  with  newspapers. 

The  sights  and  sounds  were 
recorded  by  Steve  Sohmer  and 
his  creative  team  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau  and  were  unofficially  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $30,000. 

It  was  a  convincing  display 
of  marketing  expertise. 

Beginning  with  the  ad  di¬ 
rector  of  a  $.o0  million-a-year 
.store  in  Amsterdam  (de  Bijen- 
korf),  the  audience  was  told 
that  an  ad  agency  prepares  all 
its  advertising,  which  is  con¬ 
ceived  not  just  to  display  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  to  change  the 
store’s  image  from  practical,  re¬ 
liable  and  not-much-fun,  to 
fa.shionable,  accessible  and  up- 
to-date. 

As  the  ad  agency  president 
puts  it:  “I  believe  in  advertising 
ideas  rather  than  items.”  One  of 
his  ideas  is  individuality  which, 
in  the  store’s  fashion  ads  is 
translated  into  the  headline: 
“Ik  ben  ik,”  meaning,  “I’m  me 
— not  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  nor 
anyone  else  .  .  .  I’m  myself.  Me.” 
The  store  sold  the  idea,  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  the  state  of  mind — 
and  the  merchandise. 

.\ds  sell  Ideas 

Another  de  Bijenkorf  policy 
is  the  use  of  small  space  ads  to 
keep  up  its  dynamic  image  as  a 
maison  de  nouveaute.  Its 
theory:  “Why  stock  imagina¬ 
tive,  modern  merchandise,  if  you 
don’t  back  up  your  merchants 
with  magnetic  advertising?”  De 
Bijenkorf  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  conveys  a  way  of  life. 

On  to  Milan,  then,  for  a  look 


at  the  well-known  la  Rinascente. 
Here,  too,  management  explains, 
advertising  aims  to  sell  ideas, 
rather  than  just  merchandise. 
“The  idea  demands  the  mer¬ 
chandise.”  In  tune  with  the 
philosophy,  la  Rinascente  ads 
never  carry  a  price. 

Photographs  for  the  ads  are 
prepared  especially  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  using  “high  contrast,  high 
precision,  and  high  definition  to 
generate  drama.”  This  store 
uses  some  14  newspapers  to 
cover  its  markets  effectively.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  to  maintain  fre¬ 
quency,  it  buys  about  550  lines 
per  ad.  And,  to  achieve  recogni¬ 
tion,  la  Rinascente  always  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  bottom  of  the  news¬ 
paper  page  in  short,  wide  and 
very  bold  format. 

-A  window 

Much  of  this  European  for¬ 
mat  is  based  on  a  concept  know  n 
as  the  “Swiss  Graphic.”  So, 
Sohmer  anti  his  crew  went  right 
to  the  source,  a  Swiss  depart¬ 
ment  store,  Globus,  known  for 
fashion,  variety  and  design.  The 
store  has,  among  other  unusual 
displays,  a  complete  wine  cellar, 
becau.se,  as  its  managing  di¬ 
rector  says:  “It  should  be  fun 
to  shop  in  this  store.” 

The  same  spokesman  ex¬ 
plains:  “.An  ad  should  be  a  win¬ 
dow'.”  And  to  drive  the  point 
home,  he  showed  off  a  full-page 
ad  for  something  the  store 
doesn’t  sell — war  toys — in  which 
copy  said  Globus  just  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  them.  The  message  pulled 
hundretls  of  approval  letters, 
as  do  their  merchandise  ads, 
which  also  pull  staggering  traf¬ 
fic  results.  One  ad  for  pantyhose 
in  Zurich,  for  example,  sold  20,- 
000  pairs  in  a  single  day. 

Globus  uses  a  technique  called 
“static  film”  in  many  of  its  ads 
to  convey  motion.  On  a  full 
page,  small  photos — often  as 
many  as  12  in  succession — dis¬ 
play  an  individual  in  several 
different  poses  with  the  fea¬ 
tured  item — like  a  pretty  girl 
showing  off  the  varied  shapes  of 
a  new  plastic  chair,  grinning  all 
the  way  to  show  it’s  fun.  This 
works  for  bicycles,  avocados 
and  men’s  wear  as  well. 

Globus  al.so  uses  mezzotint 
and  bold  screen  photos  speci¬ 
fically  for  newspapers,  as  well 
as  what  it  calls  “dictionaries,” 
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or  “anti-ads”  filled  with  infor¬ 
mative  copy  about  wines,  ham, 
cheeses  and  breads. 

The  Swiss  Graphic  appears 
throughout,  and  is  best  sum¬ 
marized  as :  clear  contrast  in 
black  and  white;  a  confident  use 
of  white  space;  bold  typog¬ 
raphy,  often  sans  serif;  sim¬ 
ple  lines  and  unadorned  layout; 
architectural  in  nature;  a  “re¬ 
finement  of  the  printed  page.” 

Different  approach 

The  object  of  the  presentation 
was  to  reveal  just  a  few  unex¬ 
plored  possibilities  on  the  news¬ 
paper  page,  to  provide  a  new 
perspective  and,  as  Templeton 
put  it,  “to  lift  the  sights  of  this 
audience  as  it  relates  to  the 
newspaper.” 

In  an  interview  a  few  days 
before  the  show,  Templeton 
went  on:  “the  generation  con¬ 
trolling  retailing  today  has 
grown  up  with  newspapers. 
But,”  he  .said,  “the  American 
way  commands  that  people  ‘try 
a  different  approach  every  now' 
and  then.’  One  of  our  jobs  is  to 
continually  point  up  the  excite¬ 
ment  that  a  newspaper  can 
evoke  when  handled  properly.” 

Templeton  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  project  into  the  future  of 
the  newspaper-retailer  relation¬ 
ship.  Retailers,  some  of  them, 
will  be  experimenting  in  tv. 
But,  he  said,  with  the  tight 
money  situation  prevailing,  the 
pre.ssure  during  the  coming  year 
is  going  to  be  to  “generate 
short-term  results.”  So  retailers 
will  be  concentrating  their  mar¬ 
keting  attention  where  they 
know  they’re  good. 

The  way  the  retail  business  is 
conducted,  he  explained,  leads 
the  industry  to  lean  heavily  on 
certain  of  the  media.  Retailers 
are  di.scovering  more  and  more 
that  the  “theories  and  practices 
which  are  effective  in  the  sale 
of  package  goods  are  simply  not 
translatable  into  the  business  of 
selling  dresses.” 

No  longer  local 

Over  the  longer  term — the 
next  10  years,  Templeton  says 
there  will  be  continuing  experi¬ 
mentation  in  all  the  media.  But, 
his  personal  opinion  is  that  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  next  five  years, 
“the  essential  media  proportions 
with  respect  to  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  will  not  alter  drastically.” 
Newspapers  will  retain  their 
share  of  the  market. 

Echoing  a  familiar  prognosti¬ 
cation,  Templeton  said  that  for 
the  next  six  months  or  so,  sales 
and  profits  will  have  rough  go- 
{Continued  on  page  18) 
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45%  say  newspapers  are  biased 

Gallup  Poll  finds  nation 
divided  on  media  fairness 


The  Gallup  Poll,  sampling  the 
mid-December  opinion  of  1,531 
adult  Americans,  has  concluded 
that  the  country  is  divided  down 
the  middle  on  the  question  of 
fairness  of  news  coverage  by 
television  and  newspapers. 

This  was  about  where  sampled 
opinion  has  stood  for  some  time, 
according  to  previous  such  sur¬ 
veys — a  few  more  people  taking 
the  negative  than  the  positive 
side. 

In  the  latest  Gallup  survey 
a  few  more  people  believed  that 
tv  was  “fair”  than  felt  that  w'ay 
about  newspapers.  The  figures 
were  40  percent  for  network 
“fairness”  against  42  percent 
who  felt  that  tv  news  was 
biased.  But  regarding  newspa¬ 
pers,  37  percent  felt  that  pub¬ 
lished  news  was  “fair,”  while 
45  percent  held  the  opposite 
opinion.  In  both  instances,  18 
percent  said  they  had  no  opinion. 

By  education 

Another  indicated  fact  that 
seemed  to  commend  attention 
was  that  fewer  adults  vdth  col¬ 
lege  and  grade  school  educa¬ 
tions — 38  and  34  percent — felt 
that  tv  news  was  “fair”  than 
did  high  school  graduates — 44 
percent. 

Regarding  newspapers,  the 
same  relationship  held — 32  and 
30  percent  answering  favorable 


for  college  and  grade  school 
educated  against  41  percent  for 
high  school  educated. 

These  were  the  questions  put 
by  Gallup  Poll  interviewers  in 
more  than  300  localities  between 
December  12  and  15: 

“There  has  been  much  talk 
about  whether  the  tv  networks 
deal  fairly  with  all  sides  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  news  dealing  with 
political  and  social  issues.  How 
do  you  feel  about  this — do  they 
deal  fairly  with  all  sides  or  do 
they  tend  to  favor  one  side? 

Newspaper  bias 

“What  about  the  newspapers 
— in  presenting  the  news  deal¬ 
ing  with  political  and  social  is¬ 
sues — do  they  deal  fairly  with 
all  sides  or  do  they  tend  to  favor 
o^ie  side?” 

The  findings  were  given  in 
these  tables: 


Presentation  of  News 
by  TV  Networks 


NATIONAL 

Deals  Favors  No 
Fairly  One  Side  Opin. 
%  %  % 

40  42  18 

College 

training 

38 

53 

9 

High  school 

44 

41 

15 

Grade  school 

34 

34 

32 

Republicans 

37 

48 

15 

Democrats 

46 

38 

16 

Independents 

36 

44 

20 

Presenting  of  News 
by  Newspapers 


NATIONAL 

Deals 

Fairly 

% 

37 

Favors  No 
One  Side  Opin. 
%  % 

45  18 

College 

trained 

32 

60 

8 

High  school 

41 

42 

17 

Grade  school 

30 

40 

30 

Republicans 

.  34 

50 

16 

Democrats 

40 

43 

17 

Independents 

35 

49 

16 

The  Gallup 

Poll 

editors 

ob- 

served  that  “ 

Evidence  that 

the 

topic  of  fairness  in  news  cover¬ 
age  is  a  heated  one  is  seen 
from  the  comments  of  typical 
citizens  interviewed  across  the 
nation. 

“.4  young  salesman  from  De¬ 
troit  said,  ‘If  anyone  believes 
what  he  sees  or  hears  anymore, 
they’re  crazy.  You  keep  your 
eyes  and  ears  open  and  then 
you,  yourself,  decide  what 
you’re  going  to  believe,  not  what 
some  joker  on  the  tv  screen 
says.’ 

Some  comments 

“A  40  year-old  resident,  also 
from  the  Midwest,  commented, 
‘The  tv  netrvorks  can  make  or 
break  anj'thing  or  anyone.  They 
exploit  the  news  that  makes 
headlines  and  the  channels  com¬ 
pete  with  each  other  for  the  best 
show  regardless  of  accuracy  or 
fairness.  It’s  a  circus,  not  news.’ 


“But  the  news  media  has 
about  as  many  defenders  as  de¬ 
tractors.  A  retired  farmer  from 
the  East  said,  ‘The  job  of  tv 
and  newspapers  is  to  report  the 
news  as  it  is.  If  the  news  is 
sometimes  not  too  pretty,  it’s 
not  their  fault.’ 

“A  middle-aged  executive 
commented,  ‘From  what  I  read 
and  see,  the  news  people  are 
doing  their  best  to  give  every 
side  a  fair  shake,  even  though 
they  make  some  people  mad.’  ” 

The  Gallup  editors  observed 
that  the  charge  is  sometimes 
heard  “that  the  news  media  too 
frequently  espouse  the  liberal 
point  of  view  on  political  and 
social  issues.  Here  is  a  sample 
of  comments: 

“The  press  tends  to  favor 
the  dissident  element  in  this 
country  and  to  take  an  anti¬ 
establishment  position.”  .  .  . 
“The  treatment  of  events  at  the 
Democratic  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  year  was  all  anti¬ 
police.  Why  didn’t  they  show 
the  hippy  element  involved?” 

.  .  .  “The  news  covers  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Negroes  too  much  and 
not  ours.” 

On  another  front,  overshadow¬ 
ing  the  concern  that  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  news  was  “too 
liberal,”  the  Gallup  editors  de¬ 
tected  “the  belief  that  the  tele¬ 
vision  networks  and  the  news¬ 
papers  present  only  news  that 
is  bad  and  give  a  distorted  pic¬ 
ture  of  life  as  it  really  is.” 

Local  meetings  ignored 

Thus  a  32-year-old  Mill  Val¬ 
ley,  Calif.,  man  is  quoted  as 
saying:  “The  tv  networks  ex¬ 
ploit  the  news.  There’s  always 
a  cameraman  or  a  newsman  at 

(Continued  on  page  51) 


Press  council  helps  small-city  newspaper 


Seattle 

From  a  voice  of  experience: 
“There  are  compelling  reasons 
for  the  establishment  of  local 
press  councils  in  every  city  ca¬ 
pable  of  supporting  a  daily 
newspaper.” 

That  was  Robert  W.  Chan¬ 
dler,  publisher  of  the  Bend 
(Ore.)  Bulletin,  speaking  to 
members  of  the  Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Washington  here 
January  8. 

A  national  press  council 
would  not  be  workable,  Chan¬ 
dler  said,  because  there  are  no 
national  newspapers  other  than 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

“But,”  he  said,  “there  are 
residents  of  Bend,  Oregon,  who 
are  perfectly  capable  of  judg¬ 
ing  the  Bulletin’s  performance 
in  those  areas  of  accuracy,  fair 
play,  and  equal  access  with 


which  we  are  concerned.  There 
are  equally  competent  persons 
in  every  city  in  the  land  large 
enough  to  support  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.” 

Bend,  a  community  which  has 
one  Negro  family,  is  one  of  a 
handful  of  cities  where  local 
press  councils  have  been  func¬ 
tioning  in  the  last  few  years. 

‘Vi'ordi  continuing 

“We  firmly  believe,”  Chandler 
said,  “the  initial  experiment  has 
proved  itself,  and  that  the  coun¬ 
cil  is  worth  continuing  as  a  per¬ 
manent  institution.” 

The  council,  he  added,  has 
made  the  Bulletin  a  better  news¬ 
paper,  more  attentive  to  details 
and  facts  and  more  aware  of 
the  interpretation  that  readers 
can  put  on  seemingly  clear  news 
stories. 


“What  we  have  done  over  the 
past  three  years,”  Chandler  re¬ 
lated,  “is  to  create  a  knowledge¬ 
able,  literate,  articulate  group 
of  citizens  who  meet  regularly 
to  put  our  performance  under 
a  microscope.  They  do  not  tell 
us  how  to  run  our  newspaper. 
They  do  tell  us  what  they  think 
of  the  way  we  run  it.  They  ac¬ 
cept,  and  seek,  complaints  from 
readers  about  our  performance, 
and  tell  us  whether  they  think 
the  readers  are  right. 

“We  were  surprised  and 
pleased  when  members  of  the 
council,  after  hearing  a  full  ex¬ 
planation  from  both  sides, 
agreed  at  least  in  part  with  the 
newspaper  in  most  cases.” 

He  related  how  a  short  story 
about  a  young  man  who  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  a  left  turn  and 
skidded  into  a  house  had  been 


interpreted  by  many  of  his 
readers  as  meaning  the  young 
man  was  drunk.  Chandler  said 
that  in  fact  the  young  man  was 
returning  from  church  when 
the  accident  occurred.  The  read¬ 
ers  had  translated  “attempted” 
into  drunk. 

In  general,  he  said,  com¬ 
plaints  usually  concerned  short 
stories  which  are  minor  in  na¬ 
ture.  He  cited  the  most  common 
area  of  criticism  as  errors  in 
agate  reports  of  police  calls. 

“There  are  serious  problems 
in  our  business,”  Chandler  said, 
“as  shown  by  the  recent 
speeches  of  Vice  President  Ag- 
new.  “And  they  are  problems 
that  cannot  be  solved  with 
house  ads,  radio  spots,  speeches 
to  the  Rotar>"  or  setting  them  up 
for  the  boys  after  the  club  golf 
tournament.” 
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Obsolete  standards  hit 

Center  to  monitor 
press  is  advocated 


is  based  on  standards  of  a  by-  as  an  instrument  of  social 
gone  era.  change  by  their  failure  to  re- 

For  the  news  media  to  ignore  port  adequately  the  conditions 
or  soft-pedal  news  of  violent  underlying  current  protest,  by 
confrontations  would  be  a  the  proposals  for  solution  of 
grave  dereliction  of  duty,  the  pressing  social  problems,  and  by 
report  said.  their  action-oriented  coverage  of 

“The  immediate  effect  of  non-  conflict, 
coverage  of  protest  would  prob-  The  report  suggested  that  in- 
ably  be  less  protest.  .  .  .  But  terpretative  news  stories  be  al- 
^  ^  ,  ■  ,  .  .  , protest  is  an  attempt  to  com-  located  more  resources  and  be 

.  ^  ASHINGTON  stated,  in  order  to  insure  public  niunicate,  to  tell  the  public  that  given  greater  prominence. 

call  for  a  system  of  press  confidence  in  the  press.  The  Cen-  ^^e  social  machine  is  in  trouble  Excerpts  from  report-Fage  50 
councils  to  evaluate  the  per-  ter  would  have  access  to  all  Without  media  attention 

formance  of  news  media  is  data  in  government  agencies  ^j^ange  could  not 

coupled  with  an  appeal  to  edi-  concerned  with  the  communica-  ^  identified  much  le<5<5  alle 

tors  to  revise  their  “obsolete”  tions  media  but  it  would  de-  ^j^^ed.  ’  The  appointment  of  Robert 

standaHs  of  news  judgment  in  void  of  regulatory  authority  it-  «unless  we  propose  to  emu-  W.  Stock,  40,  as  editor  of  the 
a  report  by  a  task  force  to  the  self.  It  would  publish  an  annual  ^^e  ostrich,  we  must  ex-  New  Yark  Times  Sunday  travel 

National  Commission  on  the  report  on  its  findings  in  respect  pect-indeed  the  public  has  a  section  was  announced  by  Dan- 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio-  to  press  performance  demand-that  the  iel  Schwarz,  Sunday  editor. 

o  .1  ^  iorce  pj.ggg  j-gport  the  day’s  in-  Paul  Friedlander,  the  former 

While  the  study  was  financed  concerned  itself  with  the  han-  telligence  including  that  which  travel  editor,  will  write  a  col- 
with  government  funds,  the  614-  dling  of  news  m  the  area  of  vio-  is  violent.  As  with  other  events,  umn  of  travel  news  and  corn- 
page  report  d^s  not  carry  the  lence  but  it  branched  out  from  ^^ere  is  violence,  the  pub-  ment  which  will  appear  in  the 

endorsement  of  the  commission  this  base  to  discuss  ways  in  ^  ^  week.  Stock 

c  ^  by  Dr.  general,  that  the  press  could  ef-  ^he  media,  the  task  force  has  been  a  member  of  the  staff 

Milton  S.  Eisenhower.  feet  a  better  relationship  vnth  contributed  to  the  of  the  New  York  Times  Maga- 


Travel  editor 


The  33-member  task  force  the  community, 
that  examined  the  mass  media  An  introduction  to  a  section 
and  made  recommendations  was  on  proposals  for  special  gov- 
co-directed  by  Robert  K.  Baker,  ernmental  action  stated  that  “it 
a  former  Department  of  Justice  is  becoming  inci*easingly  evident 
attorney,  and  Dr.  Sandra  J.  that  the  policies  of  the  First 
Ball,  a  Seattle  sociologist.  Amendment  cannot  be  fully 

Recalling  the  efforts  of  the  realized  simply  by  keeping  the 
Hutchins  Commission  on  Free  Government  out.” 

Press  in  1947  and  other  agita-  Most  of  the  recommendations 
tion  in  the  area,  the  report  in  this  chapter  of  the  report 
strongly  recommends  that  a  Na-  dealt  with  broadcasting — ^the 
tional  Center  for  Media  Study  need  for  government  financing 
be  established.  It  would  be  in-  of  news  programs  by  the  Cor- 


(for  three-year  terms)  to  the 
board  of  governors  would  be 
made  by  the  President.  He  also 
would  designate  a  research 
panel  consisting  of  academic 


widespread  use  of  confrontation  zine  since  1967. 

3-year  limit  advocated 
on  newspaper-tv  tieup 

Washington  limit  be  imposed  on  affiliation 
A  unique  proposal  for  break-  of  a  television  station  with  a 
ing  up  cross-ownership  of  news-  newspaper  in  the  same  commun- 
dependent  of  both  the  news  poration  for  Public  Broadcast-  papers  and  radio-tv  stations  is  ity 
media  and  the  government,  ing,  a  crackdowm  on  concentra-  made  in  the  report  of  the  task  Except  in  cases  of  “above 
However,  the  first  appointments  tion  of  media  ownership,  and  a  force  on  mass  media  for  the  average  performance,”  the  re¬ 
close  guardianship  over  cable  National  Commission  on  the  port  recommends,  a  station  li- 
television.  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio-  cense  would  be  renewed  only  on 

When  it  comes  to  covering  lence.  the  condition  that  the  station  or 

demonstrations,  the  report  ad-  On  the  premise  that  the  Fed-  the  newspaper  is  sold  within  the 
vised,  the  news  media  should  not  eral  Communications  Commis-  next  three  years, 
specialists  in  such  disciplines  as  be  condemned  for  its  presence  sion  can  make  an  important  con-  The  idea  was  advanced  in  re¬ 
communications,  sociologj'  and  at  these  events  and  full  report-  tribution  to  upgrading  the  per-  lation  to  the  study  group’s  belief 
anthropology.  ing  of  the  incidents.  However,  formance  of  broadcast  media  that  concentration  of  ownership 

There  is  clearly  a  need  for  the  news  media  were  urged  to  without  becoming  involved  in  of  media  should  be  restrained, 
such  a  continuing  examination  examine  the  degree  to  which  news  content,  the  study  group  although  it  concedes  that  it  is 
of  the  media,  the  study  group  their  j'udginent  of  what  is  news  advocated  that  a  three-year  probably  not  feasible  to  “decon¬ 
centrate”  the  industry. 

-  Another  proposal  put  fonvard 

is  that  the  government  provide 
between  $40  and  $50  million  a 
year  to  enable  the  Public  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation  to  provide 
news  and  public  affairs  pro¬ 
gramming  comparable  to  that 
of  the  television  networks. 

“The  corporation,”  the  report 
states,  “should  focus  on  provid¬ 
ing  those  services  which  com¬ 
mercial  broadcasting  cannot  or 
will  not  perform.” 

“This  will  require  great  re¬ 
straint  on  the  part  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  We  believe  such  re¬ 
straint  can  be  partially  assured 
by  requiring  that  all  communi¬ 
cations  between  government  of¬ 
ficials  and  the  corporation  relat¬ 
ing  to  news  content  be  a  matter 
of  public  record,  and  that  all 
hearings  on  these  matters  be 
open  to  the  public.” 


How  to  cover  a  demonstration 


The  task  force  of  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence 
suggests  that  news  editors  weigh  four  aspects 
of  demonstrations  before  deciding  whether 
and  how  an  event  will  be  covered. 

The  report  avoids  setting  down  firm  guide¬ 
lines  but  has  this  to  say: 

We  recommend  that  news  organizations  re¬ 
sist  those  critics  who  would  have  them  deny 
coverage  to  protest.  The  news  media  can  re¬ 
duce  substantially  whatever  incentive  they 
provide  for  violence  by  providing  balanced 
treatment  of  at  least  four  aspects  of  demon¬ 
strations  : 

(1)  The  purpose  of  the  demonstration.  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  grievance?  Why  are  the 
demonstrators  there? 

(2)  The  events  leading  up  to  the  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Have  other  remedies  been  sought;  if  so. 


what  has  been  the  response  of  those  addressed? 

(3)  The  demonstiation.  How  many  people 
were  present?  How  did  they  conduct  them¬ 
selves?  Do  not  focus  only  on  the  most  extreme 
conduct  or  dress. 

(4)  The  provocations.  If  any,  and  the  of¬ 
ficial  response.  Why  w’ere  the  demonstrators 
trying  to  provoke  the  police?  Did  the  police 
use  more  force  than  necessary  to  maintain 
order?  Were  there  any  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances,  such  as  physical  exhaustion  or  per¬ 
sonal  security  of  political  candidates? 

The  standard  for  determining  whether  an 
event  will  be  covered  should  place  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  nature  of  the  grievance,  the 
number  of  people  affected,  the  severity  of  the 
grievance  and  less  emphasis  on  the  willingness 
of  the  aggrieved  to  engage  in  violence  or  the 
likelihood  that  they  will. 
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Staff  control  of  newspaper  policy? 
Symposium  finds  idea  off-base 


Would  newspapers  Ije  improved  and  made  more  influential 
if  news  and  editorial  policy  control  were  tui'iied  over  to  the 
editorial  news  staff — the  “working  press”? 

Dr.  Biyce  W.  Rucker,  professor  of  Joumalism  at  Southern 
Illinois  University,  believes  they  would.  He  said  as  much  in 
a  talk  last  July  at  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  function,  and  has  en¬ 
larged  on  his  views  in  the  January  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors — that  the  working  press  should 
control  news  and  editorial  policy. 

What  do  you  think? 

This  question  addressed  by  E&P  to  a  representative  cross- 
section  of  newsmen  across  the  country  brought  a  vigorous 
negative  resjionse.  The  con.sensus  was  that — regardless  of 


how  well  it  may  work  at  Le  FUjuvo,  Le  Monde  and  other 
European  and  Canadian  newspapers — it  would  definitely 
bring  chaos  and  not  impi'ovement  to  American  newspapers. 
Some  felt  it  would  lead  to  anarchy  in  Journalism.  All  believed 
that  in  the  final  result  American  newspapers  are  under  con¬ 
trol  of  the  “working  press” — that  good  reporters  with  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability  become  editors,  and  that  control — some¬ 
body  saying  “yes”  or  “no” — is  essential  to  any  enterprise, 
including  the  newspaper  business. 

Several  of  those  responding  suggested  that  if  every  edi¬ 
torial  decision  required  a  staff  consensus  nothing  would  get 
written  and  published.  None  felt  that  a  publisher,  this  day 
and  time,  tells  any  repo  iter  or  editor  how  to  handle  a  story. 

Following  are  the  replies: 


Where  responsibility  lies 

In  regards  to  Dr.  Rucker’s  plea  to  place  editorial  direction 
of  the  press  in  the  hands  of  rejiorters  and  writers,  I  do  not 
believe  this  would  be  effective  in  the  United  States.  The  di¬ 
rection  of  the  over-all  policies  of  a  newspaper  is  of  necessity 
in  the  hands  of  the  publisher  and/or  editor  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  public  and  readers  look  to  these  posi¬ 
tions  as  the  place  where  policies  are  formulated.  Readers  hold 
management  responsible  just  as  they  also  expect  a  reporter 
to  be  truthful  and  accurate.  Indeed,  if  working  journalists 
control  news  policies,  they  may  as  well  control  all  of  the 
public  policies  of  the  newspaper.  Then  they  would  themselves 
be  subject  to  the  forces  Mr.  Rucker  says  influence  manage¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  reporters  would  abuse 
responsibility  less  than  publishers  for  they  are  potential  sub¬ 
jects  of  any  force  that  may  make  an  attempt  to  influence 
over-all  management. 

I  do  not  condone  a  publisher  furthering  his  interest  through 
his  newspaper,  be  it  competitive  or  not,  but  the  management 
of  the  over-all  policy  must  be  responsible  for  editorial  poli¬ 
cies.  It  goes  without  saying  that  they  have  a  trust  and  must 
not  abuse  this  responsibility.  I  do  not  believe  that  reporters 
necessarily  have  more  wisdom  than  general  management,  but 
maybe  that  in  the  forest  on  news  stories  they  would  not  be 
able  to  see  the  individual  trees  of  editorial  and  general  i)oli- 
cies. 

CiiARij;s  P.  Manship 

Editor  and  Publisher, 

Baton  Range  (La.)  State  Titnee  and  Advocate. 

Each  man  to  his  own  thing 

It  is  faddish  nowadays  to  advocate  that  privates  run  the 
army,  .students  rule  the  .schools,  and  inmates  make  decisions 
for  correctional  institutions.  Professor  Rucker  adds  a  take¬ 
over  of  newspaper  policies  by  the  “working  journalists”,  ob¬ 
viously  meaning  tho.se  newspapermen  who  have  not  yet  grad¬ 
uated  into  positions  of  general  policy-making  responsibility. 

From  his  article  in  the  January  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  it  is  not  clear  whether  he 
suggests  a  bedlam  or  a  political  structure  with  a  one-man  one- 
vote  system  of  a  simple  majority  rule.  The  main  thrust  seems 
to  be  to  get  rid  of  an  ogre  called  the  publisher,  the  man  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  service  and  well-being  of  the  medium,  and 
his  alter-ego,  the  editor. 

Overall  authority  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  writers, 
presumably  experts  in  their  own  fields,  who  lack  the  time, 
experience  and  specialized  knowledge  essential  to  successful 
corporate  management. 

Newspapers  are  best  when  each  man  does  his  own  thing 
well,  from  apprentices  to  publisher.  A  consensus  operation 
would  be  no  more  practical,  logical  and  pro<luctive  than  board 
debates  on  every  reportorial  assignment. 

John  A.  Montgomery 
Editor,  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record. 


It’s  the  man  who  counts 

The  general  idea  discussed  by  Dr.  Rucker  has  been  put 
forth  in  so  many  forms  it’s  a  little  difficult  to  know  what  is 
intended.  If  the  idea  is  that  news  and  editorial  policies  should 
Ije  set  by  newsmen  rather  than  business-oriented  publishers, 
the  ^yall  Street  Journal  would  have  to  be  classified  as  an 
avante  garde  publication.  Its  last  two  past  presidents,  its 
present  president  and  all  of  its  current  vicepresidents  have 
been  reporters,  copy  desk  editors,  managing  editors,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  foreign  corresjiondents,  and  they  still  consider 
themselves  newsmen  first  and  businessmen  second.  However, 
if  the  idea  is  that  a  newspaper  should  hold  a  referendum  of 
its  reporters  before  deciding  whether  to  lie  for  or  against 
oil  import  quotas,  the  idea  is  ridiculous.  No  enterprise,  in¬ 
cluding  an  editorial  board  meeting,  can  really  be  run  by 
committee;  somebody  has  to  be  in  charge.  If  the  idea  is  that 
a  referendum  among  reporters  should  be  used  to  decide 
even  the  broader  and  basic  policies  of  the  enterpidse,  then 
the  idea  would  not  be  merely  ildiculous;  it  would  lx*  dis¬ 
astrous. 

Whoever  is  in  charge,  whether  his  background  is  news  or 
business,  must  take  the  responsibility  for  the  whole  enter- 
jirise  and  the  really  important  thing  is  the  ability,  the 
imagination  and  the  integrity  of  the  person  with  the  overall 
responsibility.  Because  of  our  experience  here,  I  am  natural¬ 
ly  inclined  to  favor  the  growth  of  top  executives  from  a  news¬ 
room  culture,  but  even  in  this  I  am  given  pause  when  I  re¬ 
flect  that  it  was  Col.  McCormick  who  made  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  Adolph  Ochs  who  made  the  Xew  York  Timee,  and  Henry 
Luce  who  made  Time  magazine.  In  any  event,  it  is  the  man 
who  counts.  The  impact  of  the  Emporia  Gazette  was  not  from 
committee  meetings  in  the  newsroom  but  from  the  voice  of 
William  Allen  White. 

Vermont  Royster 

Editor,  Wall  Street  Jountal 

Could  lead  to  sameness 

I  suspect  that  much  news  and  editorial  policy  at  least  on 
metropolitan  newspapers  is  established  through  discussion 
among  a  number  of  news  executives  rather  than  as  is  implied 
one-man  decision-making  by  the  publisher.  To  go  beyond  this 
into  staff-wide  discussion  of  and  decision  on  such  policy 
might  be  cumbersome  and  ineffectual.  A  lot  depends  on  how 
well  informed  staff  members  are.  Obviously  few  newspapers 
can  boast  the  kind  of  distinguished  editorial  board  of  editors 
and  writers  which  make  policy  on  Le  Monde  in  Paris.  One 
obvious  assumption  is  that  given  the  relatively  liberal  atti¬ 
tudes  of  most  reporters  whatever  policy  they  made  would  be 
more  liberal  than  that  now  made  on  a  number  of  papers. 
To  the  degree  that  this  is  true  it  might  result  in  a  great 
sameness  of  opinion  being  reflected  in  papers  everywhere. 

Gordon  Pates 

Managing  Editor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
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Just  pass  the  aspirin 

Dr.  Rucker’s  contribution  to  the  incredibility  pap  is  small 
but  discernible.  His  idea  has  a  certain  arcane  charm  to  it, 
but  it  does  raise  a  few  questions  as  to  its  workability,  such 
as  attached  to  the  prand  aid  idea  of  perpetual  motion.  Some 
of  the  problems  he  seeks  to  correct  are  real,  thouph  over¬ 
stated.  But  it  seems  to  be  a  prand  non  seqnitar  to  supgest 
that  the  remedy  lies  in  having  “the  working  press”  “wrest” 
editorial  power  from  the  media  “barons”,  who  w'ould  be 
shorn  of  their  authority  but  left  saddled  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  keeping  the  publication  alive.  These  two  things  go 
together,  always  have  and  most  certainly  always  will,  hu¬ 
man  nature  being  what  it  is. 

Let  the  patient  diagnose  himself  and  tell  the  surgeon  where 
to  cut,  let  the  inmates  run  the  asylum,  let  the  journalism 
students  instinict  the  faculty.  (The  latter  suggestion  may  not 
be  as  nutty  as  it  sounds.)  On  another  point,  a  pood  rule  is  to 
believe  whichever  poll  suits  your  purpose  but  to  distnist 
them  all.  There  are  new^spapers  and  newspapers  and  their 
credibility  gaps  differ.  Additionally,  it  is  already  a  fact  that 
the  “working  press”  in  many  cases  exerts  great  influence  on 
editorial  news  policy,  but  apparently  this  is  not  widely 
known  or  taught  in  Joumalism  schools. 

In  short.  Dr.  Rucker’s  blanket  indictment  doesn’t  fit.  The 
heart  transplant  is  not  the  answer  to  every  human  ailment. 
Someone  just  needs  some  aspirin. 

Jack  B.  Krueger 

Executive  Editor,  Dallas  News 


Participatory  democracy 

I  favor  a  widening  degree  of  participation  by  editoi’ial 
staffs  in  editorial  policy  decisions.  How  this  can  be  done 
depends  on  particular  circumstances  and  will  vary  widely. 
Effective  newspapers  could  not  be  inin  like  New  England 
town  meetings.  There  must  be  clearly  centralized  and  del¬ 
egated  responsibility  even  where  newspapers  are  staff  owTied. 
I  believe  staffs,  editoi'S  and  publishers  or  owners  should  work 
together  on  a  basis  of  freely  exchanged  information  and 
ideas  leading  to  mutual  confidence.  Such  communication  and 
confidence  can  be  achieved  in  many  different  ways,  not 
through  any  set  formula. 

We  are  moving  into  a  period  of  pai*ticipatory  democracy 
(thouph  this  phrase  and  idea  is  much  abused)  which  could 
either  strengthen  us  or  ruin  us.  We  must  feel  our  way, 
experimenting  with  methods  which  will  restructure  bu¬ 
reaucracies  without  rendering  them  impotent,  or  chaotic,  or 
making  them  merely  reinstituted  dictatorships. 

I  agree  with  Prof.  Rucker  that  a  major  crisis  of  confidence 
in  newspapers  exists  and  has  for  a  long  time,  and  that 
editorial  staffs  have  a  major  contribution  to  make  in  saving 
and  strengthening  the  press.  This  can  be  done  if  all  elements 
in  the  enterprise  coordinate  their  idealism  and  skills  freely 
and  with  mutual  respect. 

Erwin  D.  Canham 

Editor  in  Chief,  Christian  Science  Monitor 


The  vital  force  at  work 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Rucker  that  “there  are  working  jour¬ 
nalists  in  America  w'ho,  if  challenged,  have  the  desire,  the 
drive,  the  guts,  the  ability  to  make  every  newspaper  in  this 
land  a  vital  force.”  However,  his  term  “working  journalist” 
is  redundant.  That  is  the  only  kind  of  journalist  we  have  in 
the  Gannett  Group.  At  ever>'  level,  we  ask  them  to  con¬ 
tribute  their  best  talents  to  help  produce  the  total  good  news¬ 
paper  product  which  is  the  vital  force  Dr.  Rucker  is  talk¬ 
ing  about.  As  reporters,  they  do  it  on  every  storj'  they  re¬ 
port  and  write;  as  editors  on  every  story  they  edit;  as  man¬ 
agers  and  publishers  on  every  publishing  decision  they 
make — newswise  and  otherwise. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth 

Executive  Vicepresident,  Gannett  Newsjjajjers 
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Discipline,  not  anarchy 

Bryce  Rucker’s  motivations  are  pure.  His  diagnosis  of  our 
ills  isn’t  far  wrong.  But  I  disagree  with  his  recommended 
cure.  Many  of  us  have  been  arguing  for  years  that  it  is  fatal 
to  the  whole  concept  of  newspapering  to  have  the  readers 
convinced  that  the  news  columns  are  tainted  by  editorial 
views.  Part  of  our  troubles  in  this  area  is  directly  due  to  a 
changing  thrust  in  newspapering  that  is  entirely  valid  but 
which  has  been  wrenched  out  of  context  by  three  kinds  of 
new’spapermen — one,  the  lax  in  ethical  responsibility;  two, 
the  newspaperman  with  a  cause  and  determined  to  jam  it 
down  to  the  readers’  thi'oats;  and  three,  those  poorly  trained 
and  so  lacking  in  skills  they  simply  seem  unable  to  know  the 
difference  between  a  factual  statement  and  an  opinion.  This 
is  why  I  shake  my  head  over  Mr.  Rucker’s  thesis.  I  don’t 
think  it  will,  or  can,  work. 

What  we  need  is  professional  and  ethical  discipline,  not 
news  room  anarchy. 

Norman  E.  Isaacs 

Executive  Editor,  Louisville  Times  and  Courier- Journal 

President,  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Committee  arrangement  had 

Like  many  of  his  kind.  Dr.  Rucker  seems  remarkably  un¬ 
informed  about  the  workings  of  real-life  newspapers.  At  any 
rate  his  rambling  observations  have  very  little  application  to 
a  newspaper  like  the  Washington  Star. 

In  the  first  place,  the  business  office  of  this  newspaper  does 
not  interfere  with  editorial  policy  or  news  coverage,  which 
are  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the  editor.  The  present 
Star  Company  has  been  in  existence  for  101  years,  and  in 
that  time  no  board  of  directors  or  officer  of  the  company  has 
issued  an  instruction  to  the  editor  as  to  how  we  should  report 
or  comment  on  the  news. 

In  the  second  place,  although  I  own  a  little  company  stock 
and  am  a  member  of  the  board,  I  as  editor  consider  myself 
a  member  of  the  “working  press.”  I  decide,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  what  we  should  say  about  the  news  on  our  editorial 
page.  But  I  do  not  attempt  to  foist  my  opinions  on  our  re¬ 
porters  and  deskmen,  whose  job  is  to  get  the  news — as  im¬ 
partial  and  intelligible  as  they  can  make  it — into  the  paper. 

If  you  are  asking  me  whether  I  think  our  news  coverage 
or  editorial  policy  should  be  controlled  by  a  committee  of 
reporters  I  don’t — any  more  than  I  think  it  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  business  executives  of  the  newspaper.  Neither 
arrangement  would  be  healthy  or  practicable. 

Newbold  Noyes 

Editor,  Washington  (D.C.)  Star 

This  is  not  a  promising  cure 

I  agree  that  news  media  face  a  critical  situation  in  the 
matter  of  reader  confidence.  However,  I  do  not  regard  Dr. 
Rucker’s  proposed  solution  to  be  a  promising  cure. 

The  defect  is  found  in  his  combining  the  diverse  news  and 
editorial  functions  in  a  single  term  “news-editorial,”  and  his 
proposal  that  the  news-editorial  operation  be  turned  over  to 
the  working  press.  Our  problem  is  not  with  editorial  treat¬ 
ment,  so  long  as  it  is  so  identified.  Nobody  will  challenge  a 
publisher’s  right  to  state  his  views  on  his  editorial  page. 

The  problem  is  with  the  adequacy,  accuracy  and  balance  of 
the  general  news  operation.  There  is  where  today’s  dissatis¬ 
faction  resides. 

To  the  extent  that  the  news  has  not  been  properly  reported 
in  the  recent  past  it  cannot  be  chargeable  alone  to  frailty 
at  the  executive  level  in  the  great  wire  services,  nor  just  to 
dereliction  by  individual  publishers,  but  must  logically  ex¬ 
tend  to  reporters  and  newsroom  personnel  as  well. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  giving  the  working  press  respon¬ 
sibility  for  policy  decisions  which  are  the  province  of  the 
publisher  would  diminish  the  problem. 

Victor  H.  Krulak 

Editorial  Director,  San  Diego  Union 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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We  now  have  ^staff  controV 

It  sounds  terribly  “Establishmentarian”  but  I,  for  one,  feel 
that  the  present  system  works  quite  well.  It  offers  individual 
journalists  great  opportunities  to  do  an  outstanding  job;  it 
provides  an  easy  way  to  pinpoint  responsibility;  and  it  is 
susceptible  to  control  by  the  public  which  has  managed  over 
the  years  to  bury  quite  a  few  bad  newspapers  by  withholding 
its  patronage. 

What  would  be  different  if  newspapers  were  taken  over 
by  staffs  today?  Even  Bryce  Rucker  has  some  qualms.  “The 
assumption  of  editorial  control,  of  course,  presumes  that  jour¬ 
nalists  will  exercise  greater  responsibility  than  have  some  in 
the  past,”  he  says.  Indeed,  this  gets  to  the  basic  problem — 
how  do  you  guarantee,  under  any  system,  that  only  those 
persons  of  integrity  and  responsibility  will  become  and  re¬ 
main  journalists? 

Actually,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  “staff  control”  on  any 
good  newspaper  today.  Reporters  and  editors  not  only  are 
urged  to  come  forth  wdth  their  ideas  but  get  a  great  deal  of 
freedom  in  the  execution  of  those  ideas.  In  fact,  hasn’t  that 
been  one  of  the  newer  criticisms  of  the  press  these  days? 
Frank  Angelo 

Managing  Editor,  Detroit  Free  Press 

President,  Sigma  Delta  Chi 


Not  everyone  is  unethical 

Media  owners  and  media  reporters  have  a  common  char¬ 
acteristic — both  are  human  beings.  Media  owners  w'ith  large 
stock  holdings  are  no  more  susceptible  to  personal  interest 
prejudices  than  reporters  whose  homes  are  threatened  by 
new  freeway  systems  or  zoning  changes. 

If  we  assume  a  media  owner  would  fight  designating  pos¬ 
session  of  marijuana  as  a  felony  if  his  son  w'ere  involved, 
can  w'e  assume  that  a  reporter  would  not  have  a  similar 
motif  if  his  son  were  involved? 

Dr.  Rucker  fails  to  recognize  that  the  media  barons  are 
the  first  to  allow  the  working  press  to  establish  policy — all 
the  barons  are  interested  in  its  income.  If  his  suggestion  were 
widely  adopted,  additional  newspapers  would  fall  to  these 
media  barons.  Why  would  any  publisher  w'ant  to  keep  his 
money  w^here  he  wasn’t  allowed  to  express  an  opinion? 

As  for  the  “decade  of  Vietnam  war  distortions,  misreport- 
ing  and  non-reporting”  —  how  many  media  owners  were 
filing  stories  from  Vietnam?  Didn’t  the  distortion  come  from 
reporters  who  found  it  easier  to  take  the  information  the 
armed  forces  gave  out,  rather  than  risk  their  lives  with  the 
fighting  men  to  get  their  facts? 

I  am  in  favor  of  more  opinions  from  reporters — published 
on  editorial  pages  which  need  the  new  vigor.  But  I  have  been 
a  reporter  for  2.‘1  years,  and  all  reporters  are  not  knights  in 
shining  annor  with  unimpeachable  ethics.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  man  does  not  become  an  unethical  weakling  because  he 
owTis  a  newspaper. 

Dr.  Rucker’s  logic  is  close  to  being  taken  over  by  the 
student  take-over. 

Lloyd  Stcwart 

Reporter,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

President,  Theta  Sigma  Phi 


Open  door  for  competition 

Would  Dr.  Rucker  consider  a  plan  under  which  he  would 
step  down  from  his  rostrum  at  Southern  Illinois  so  that  his 
“working  students”  could  lecture  in  his  stead,  since  most  of 
them  are  undoubtedly  convinced  they  could  do  a  better  job 
than  he  does?  I  enthusiastically  favor  his  plan  and  hope  that 
either  the  Ford  or  Rockefellar  Foundation,  or  some  other 
soft  touch,  can  be  coaxed  into  ponying  up  enough  money  to 
subsidize  such  a  paper.  I  would  ask  only  the  chance  to  start 
an  opposition  paper  and  I  wouldn’t  need  a  subsidy,  thank  you 
just  the  same. 

W.  L.  White 

Editor,  Emporia  Gazette 
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Ownership  control 

In  the  newspapers  I  am  familiar  with,  “newsi'oom  policy” 
and  “editorial  policy”  cannot  be  lumped  together  as  Dr. 
Rucker  seems  to  do. 

“Newsroom  policy”  is  to  get  the  news  and  communicate 
it  clearly  and  well  to  the  reader  on  the  news  pages.  It  is 
pretty  well  dictated  by  top  newsmen  w'ho  have  advanced  to 
editors,  managing  editors,  city  editors,  news  editors,  state 
editors,  sports  editors,  women’s  section  editors,  Sunday  ed¬ 
itors,  financial  editors. 

In  my  experience,  these  are  dedicated,  highly  motivated 
men  and  women  who  seek  to  tell  readers  the  truth  about 
their  communities. 

Enlightened  ownership,  which  must  create  a  newspaper 
of  integrity  if  it  is  to  be  respected  and  thrive  in  a  community, 
would  have  it  no  other  way.  And  a  newspaper  must  be 
financially  successful  if  it  is  to  resist  unethical  requests  of  it. 

“Editorial  policy”  is  confined  to  the  editorial  page,  and  its 
control  should  l>e  in  the  hands  of  the  newspai)er  ownership, 
at  least  on  major  decisions.  On  this  page  the  newspaper  ex¬ 
presses  its  opinions  —  this  is  not  done  in  the  new's  pages. 

If  Dr.  Rucker  wants  to  turn  out  graduates  who  seek  to 
express  their  opinions  in  a  stor>'  on  a  political  meeting  or  a 
campus  riot,  he  is  doing  them  a  disservice. 

There  will  always  be  a  “special  stigma”  in  the  minds  of 
some  about  newspapers,  because  the  truth  is  disliked  by 
these  readers  when  it  conflicts  with  their  ow’n  views  or  emo¬ 
tions. 

Bob  Eddy 

Editor  and  Publisher,  Hartford  Courant 


Unworkable,  impractical 

On  the  Knight  New'spapers,  reporters  who  are  best  in¬ 
formed  on  a  specific  issue  or  candidate  are  consulted  on  policy 
matters  to  take  advantage  of  their  special  knowledge. 

However,  the  editor  and  his  editorial  board  must  assume 
final  responsibility  for  policy  decisions.  Prof.  Rucker’s  pro¬ 
posal  is  unworkable,  impractical  and  would  dilute  the  news¬ 
paper’s  influence  rather  than  enhance  it. 

John  S.  Knight 

Editorial  Chairman,  Knight  Newspapers. 


Nothing  but  confusion 

Hand  the  making  of  news  and  editorial  policy  over  to 
the  reporters?  I  can’t  think  of  anything  more  likely  to  create 
total  confusion  and  destroy  the  coherence  of  a  new'spaper. 

How  would  decisions  be  made  on  what  stories  to  cover 
and  how  to  play  them?  Would  the  reporters  call  a  meeting 
everytime  a  story  broke?  If  so,  W’ho  would  be  writing  the 
stories  and  putting  out  the  newspaper  w'hile  the  committee 
debated? 

I  think  every'  good  editor  listens  to  an  experienced  re¬ 
porter  in  evaluating  the  w'orth  of  a  story.  Turning  decision¬ 
making  over  to  a  staff  meeting  is  something  else  again. 

The  same  problems  w'ould  occur  in  the  setting  of  editorial 
policy  by  reporters.  Overlooked  is  the  point  that  the  paper 
belongs  to  the  publisher  w'ho  is  ultimately  responsible  for 
w'hat  it  does  and  says.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
him  to  give  up  his  control  over  the  product  for  which  he  is 
responsible  and  if  he  did  so  he  would  be  evading  a  prime 
duty’  as  publisher.  Editorial  policy  should  be  governed  by 
management  through  designated  editors  and  editorial  writers 
responsive  to  management. 

Dr.  Rucker  claims  the  press  would  be  more  influential  if 
reporters  were  given  responsibility  for  policy  decision.  I 
believe  just  the  opposite.  The  fragmentation  and  confusion 
resulting  from  such  a  practice  would  reduce  public  con¬ 
fidence  and  destroy  a  newspaper’s  influence. 

Martin  S.  Hayden 
Editor,  Detroit  News 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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A  state  of  dictatorship 

Dr.  Rucker  is  guilty  of  extremism.  He  draws  an  extreme 
hypothesis  of  the  problems  of  newspapers  and  then  suggests 
an  extreme  cure.  The  medicine  he  prescribes  would  be  worse 
than  the  disease.  His  recommendation  that  “working  jour¬ 
nalists  assume  complete,  unquestioned  control  of  the  news- 
editorial  operations  of  the  news  media”  would  produce  an¬ 
archy  and  chaos  immediately.  (Imagine  the  daily  battle  for 
space  between  local  and  wire  desks  without  an  umpire ! ) 

Later,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  the  abler  and 
stronger  members  of  the  working  journalists  group  would 
work  out  their  own  set  of  rules  to  bring  a  state  of  really 
uninhibited  and  arbitrary  dictatorship. 

Dr.  Rucker  should  know: 

1.  The  days  of  purely  personal  journalism  when  an  editor 
or  publisher  could  use  his  newspaper  to  satisfy  his  whims, 
vanity,  or  economic  interest  are  pretty  well  gone. 

2.  Credibility  is  a  priceless  asset.  An  editor’s  success  or 
failure  in  achieving  it  is  on  trial  every  day  before  readers 
who  can  gauge  it  by  reference  to  other  newspapers,  broadcast 
news,  news  magazines,  and  special  interest  publications. 
There  is  a  crass  commercial  aspect  to  this.  Readers  who  con¬ 
sistently  find  news  presented  dishonestly  will  distrust  the  ads. 
Failure  follows. 

3.  Editors  are  working  journalists,  too.  They  consult  with 
and  rely  upon  managing  editors,  news  editors,  city  editors, 
photo  editors,  and  reporters.  It  is  a  cooperative  process  of 
reconciling  judgments  and  attitudes.  Results  often  vary 
widely  from  the  editor’s  conception  and  even  conviction. 

4.  Dissenting  voices  have  their  places  in  most  newspapers. 
Usually  these  are  columnists  who  have  earned  a  right  to  be 
heard  because  of  their  skill,  experience,  and  judgment. 

5.  Multiple  ownership  of  news  media  does  not  necessarily 
impose  uniform  editorial  control.  Tribune  Company,  as  do 
many  other  similar  owners,  promotes  local  autonomy  of  all 
news  enterprises,  broadcast  and  print.  If  the  results  some¬ 
times  shock,  they  also  stimulate. 

6.  Editorials  should  have  intellectual  consistency  if  they 
are  to  be  effective.  This  cannot  be  achieved  if  collections  of 
disagreeing  individuals  write  whatever  they  please. 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick 
Editor,  Chicago  Tribune 


Freedom  with  strength 

Of  course  reporters  want  to  detemiine  the  news-editorial 
policies  of  their  papers.  Readers  want  that,  too.  But  there’s 
no  more  reason  to  believe  that  reporters  would  do  better  than 
editors,  publishers  or  readers. 

Some  reporters  are  better  thinkers  and  doers  than  some 
editors  and  publishers.  But,  some  editors  and  publishers  are 
better  thinkers  and  doers  than  some  reporters. 

In  the  nature  of  things  in  the  American  economic  system, 
I  suspect  that  the  reporters  who  are  better  than  their  editors 
will  become  editors.  Then,  15  years  later,  their  reporters 
will  raise  the  let-us-run-the-show  banner. 

Dr.  Rucker  stands  his  thesis  on  w’eak  underpinnings  — 
the  spectre  of  media  monopoly  and  chain  barons.  It’s  a 
gambit  sure  to  attract  applause,  especially  if  the  ghost 
of  William  Randolph  Hearst  is  trotted  out.  But  Hearst  has 
been  dead  for  many  years,  and  monopoly  papers  like  those 
in  Louisville  and  Charlotte  and  Rochester  and  Portland  turn 
out  to  be  among  the  best  in  the  nation.  They  are  free  from 
the  frantic  pursuit  of  the  newstand  nickel  or  the  advertising 
dollar.  They  can  devote  time,  energy  and  money  to  finding 
out  what  really  happens,  instead  of  rushing  into  print  to 
beat  the  competitor. 

Indeed,  precisely  because  they  are  financially  stable,  the 
monopoly  papers  can  better  ward  off  the  pressures  Dr. 
Rucker  so  properly  fears  from  the  political  or  business 
world.  To  go  one  step  further  —  the  paper  which  could  best 
resist  threats  of  any  kind  would  probably  be  a  member  of 
a  successful  newspaper  group,  because  behind  it  are  re¬ 
sources  big  enough  for  real  independence. 

David  Starr 

Editor,  Long  Island  Press 
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The  protester's  thesis 

Dr.  Rucker’s  proposal,  in  he  extreme  sense  (staff  election 
of  the  editor  and  staff  determination  of  news-editorial 
policy),  offers  newspapers  the  policy  continuity  and  consist¬ 
ency  of  Italian  politics — and  would  earn  about  the  same 
public  confidence. 

His  proposal,  if  reduced  simply  to  the  placing  of  news- 
editorial  operations  in  control  of  working  journalists,  is 
what  we  already  have.  Therefore,  his  proposition  is  a  straw 
man  and  his  reasoning  is  full  of  holes.  The  appropriate  re¬ 
action  in  today’s  street  vernacular  is  a  common  four-letter 
word  preceded  by  horse. 

The  news  content  of  any  reputable  newspaper  is  gathered, 
written,  edited  and  displayed  by  working  journalists  answer- 
able  to  a  variety  of  bosses  and  exercising  such  a  multiplicity 
of  fast  judgments  that  the  bosses  direct  staffs  but  not  the 
journalistic  judgments  of  those  staffs. 

Editorials,  while  they  follow  a  general  publisher  policy, 
are  in  the  main  conceived  and  written  by  working  journalists. 
And  working  journalists,  in  their  conclusions  and  opinions 
in  interpretative  pieces  and  columns,  are  often  at  variance 
with  a  newspaper’s  editorials.  Nor  are  chains  the  super 
villians  Dr.  Rucker  makes  them.  Generally,  they  delegate 
news  and  editorial  control  to  a  working  editor-journalist  on 
each  paper. 

The  journalism  school  graduates  quoted  by  Dr.  Rucker  as 
denouncing  “a  decade  of  Vietnam  distortions,  misreporting 
and  nonreporting  by  those  who  control  the  media”  should 
have  learned  in  school  that  working  journalists,  not  owners, 
cover  wars  and  that  the  reports  are  edited  by  working  jour¬ 
nalists.  What  the  students  apparently  learned  instead  was 
the  protester’s  thesis  that  what  is  is  wrong  and  what  is  not 
is  right. 

If  there  are  errors,  distortions  and  misrepresentations  in 
news  stories  in  responsible  newspapers  today  put  them  down 
to  the  honest  mistakes  of  working  journalists  or  to  activist 
journalists  who  have  sneaked  in  the  new  concept  that  objec¬ 
tivity  and  facts  are  their  own  opinions.  Don’t  blame  some 
subversive  plot  by  owners.  Sure  there  is  a  crisis  of  confidence 
in  newspapers,  but  what  is  there  today  in  which  confidence 
hasn’t  been  shaken — from  religion  to  our  system  to  the 
ability  of  mankind  to  survive? 

Brady  Black 

Editor,  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


Where  does  answerability  lie? 

Perhaps  I  don’t  know  what  Dr.  Rucker  means  by  “working 
press.”  I  consider  myself  “working  press”  in  that  I  don’t 
work  at  anything  outside  the  field  of  communications.  I  don’t 
consider  owmership  and  w’ork  incompatible.  Indeed,  I  doubt 
it  w'ould  be  possible  to  have  ownership  without  work  for  long. 

However,  taking  “working  press”  to  mean  what  it  ap¬ 
parently  does  in  the  jargon  of  the  journalism  professor,  I 
think  to  turn  over  to  working  journalists  “complete  unques¬ 
tioned  control  of  the  news-editorial  operations  of  the  news- 
media”  would  lead  to  confusion  at  best,  chaos  at  worst.  Re¬ 
sponsibility  can  be  turned  over  to  editorial  employes,  but 
where  does  the  answerability  lie? 

Any  editor,  and  owner  for  that  matter,  who  doesn’t  listen 
to  his  newspaper  associates  is  headed  for  trouble.  In  the  end, 
however,  decisions  must  be  made  and  cannot,  effectively,  be 
made  by  a  committee. 

If  a  Scandinavian  owner  chooses  to  abdicate  his  respon¬ 
sibility  and  sign  a  long-time  contract  specifying  that  an 
editor  shall  determine  editorial  policy,  that  is  his  privilege. 
Dr.  Rucker  seems  to  believe  that  it  would  be  perfectly  sound, 
and  in  the  public  interest,  for  a  gang  of  racketeers  to  own  a 
newspaper  as  long  as  Dr.  Rucker  “were  in  complete,  un¬ 
questioned  control  of  the  news-editorial  operations  of”  the 
paper. 

Jack  R.  Howard 

President,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
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Optimism  is  keynote 
for  INAE  meeting 

Although  the  future  of  news¬ 


paper  advertising  appears 
bright  in  the  next  12  months, 
competition  for  the  advertising 
dollar  will  reach  new  plateaus. 

That  is  the  calculated  opinion 
of  Ronald  A.  Judges,  executive 
assistant/niarketing  to  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Montreal  Star,  who 
will  take  over  as  president  of 
the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  during 
the  annual  sales  conference  here 
January  21-24. 

Judges  also  believes  there  will 
be  greater  emphasis  on  reader 
research  by  all  media  and  he 
stressed  that  newspapers  must 
keep  pace  with  what  he  expects 
will  be  a  continuing  trend. 

“Many  more  areas  than  have 
been  explored  will  be  targets  of 
researchers,”  he  said,  “for  the 
advertising  potential  is  far 
from  having  been  reached. 

“Advertisers  are  eager  for 


any  tool  that  will  assist  them 
to  market  their  products  and 
newspapers  should  be  prepared 
to  give  them  the  information 
they  need  to  do  that  job.” 

Judges  looked  for  ROP  news¬ 
paper  color  to  be  a  still  greater 
factor  in  1970  than  it  has  been 
in  past  years  because  of  the  im¬ 
provement  in  reproduction,  inks 
and  equipment.  He  also  looked 
for  an  improved  year  in  the  use 
of  color  by  offset  newspapers. 

The  meeting  will  be  opened  by 
Victor  A.  Modeer,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
Gazette  and  Xews-Press,  this 
year’s  president,  on  a  keynote 
of  steady  levels  in  newspaper 
advertising  revenue  as  calcu¬ 
lated  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA.  As  compared 
with  the  record  set  in  1969 — an 
annual  rate  in  the  $6  billion 
range — the  outlook  for  1970  is 
about  the  same  despite  the  cool¬ 
ing  off  of  the  nation’s  economy. 


Canadian  Life  Insurance 
ads  return  to  newspapers 


Toronto 

For  its  1970  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  program,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Life  Insurance  Association 
is  planning  an  extensive  use  of 
full-page  newspaper  ads  in  se¬ 
lected  dailies  across  Canada. 

This  represents  a  return  to 
the  newspaper  medium,  not  used 
by  the  Association  since  1964 
when  it  shifted  to  television  and 
magazines  on  a  trial  basis. 

The  return  to  newspapers  in¬ 
volves  a  series  of  eight  full-page 
advertisements,  five  in  English 
and  three  in  French.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  Association  has 
adopted  the  full-page  treatment. 

The  advertisements  deal  with 
major  institutional  issues  af¬ 
fecting  all  of  the  109  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  in  Canada 
that  are  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  are  described  by 
Association  spokesmen  as  focus¬ 
ing  on  several  issues  revealed 
in  a  continuing  research  pro¬ 
gram  over  the  past  several 
years. 

Essentially,  the  series  of  Eng¬ 
lish  ads  will  show  how  the  life 
insurance  companies  are  adapt¬ 
ing  to  changes  in  society;  how 
the  companies  invest  in  the 
Canadian  economy;  a  realistic 
look  at  the  role  of  the  agent; 
and,  in  the  fifth  ad,  a  state¬ 
ment  on  how  competition  within 


the  industry  benefits  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

The  French  language  adver¬ 
tisements  deal  with  the  life  in¬ 
surance  industry’s  continued  in¬ 
terest  in  the  growth  of  Quebec, 
their  past  support  for  economic 
stability  and  progress,  and  the 
optimism  the  life  insurance  mo- 
panies  in  Canada  hold  for  the 
future  of  Quebec. 

The  five  full-page  English  and 
three  full-page  French  ads  will 
appear  in  two  flights  in  a  total 
of  25  newspapers,  w'hich  have  a 
daily  circulation  of  more  than 
3.5  million.  Three  ads  of  the 
five-ad  English  series  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  four  publications  in 
color — two  with  single  color  ad¬ 
dition  and  one  with  a  three- 
color  comic-book  style  addition. 

The  Association  said  the  use 
of  newspapers  in  the  campaign 
was  decided  upon  “because  of 
their  efficiency  in  reaching  our 
target  group,  because  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  these  papers  have  in 
their  communities,  and  because 
of  the  impact  of  the  full-page 
advertisements  in  a  medium 
which  does  not  regularly  see 
this  type  of  campaign.” 

The  agency  for  the  account  is 
MacLaren  Advertising  in  Tor¬ 
onto  and  Communication  PNMD 
in  Montreal. 


Modeer  Judges 


Modeer  praised  the  assistance 
of  INAE  committees  that  worked 
under  his  direction  during 
1969,  pointing  particularly  to 
the  efforts  of  the  sales  training 
committee  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  William  A.  Jaehn,  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Chronicle. 

INAE  members  received  the 
training  course  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  225  newspapers  be¬ 
gan  using  it.  Modeer  said  that 
5,300  advertising  salesmen  are 
being  trained  through  the 
course. 

Modeer,  too,  believes  that  in¬ 
creased  business  for  newspapers 
is  in  the  offing  chiefly  because 
advertisers  regard  it  as  the 
most  effective  medium.  He  said 
the  expected  rush  to  tv  in  the 
retail  field  has  not  developed  to 
the  degree  expected  and  the 
pendulum  is  swinging  to  print. 

Other  officers 

Officers  nominated  besides 
Judges  for  1970  are:  William  H. 
Scrivner,  advertising  manager, 
Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers, 
for  e.xecutive  vicepresident; 
Howard  L.  Grothe,  director  of 
advertising,  Miami  Herald  and 
\eivs,  for  first  vicepresident, 
and  Thomas  K.  Crowe,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News,  for  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

The  convention  program  will 
open  at  1  p.m.  Wednesday,  Jan¬ 
uary  21,  with  a  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  research  workshop. 
The  dinner  speaker  is  Richard 
H.  Rich,  chairman  of  Rich’s,  At¬ 
lanta. 

The  president’s  breakfast  is 
scheduled  for  Thursday,  with 
Dr.  Noah  Langdale,  president 
of  Georgia  State  University, 
addressing  the  group. 

Then,  after  the  business  ses¬ 
sion  and  election  of  officers,  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  will  tell 
members  how  it  can  help  wdth 
retail  advertising  in  the  70’s. 

Neal  W.  O’Connor,  president, 
N.W.  Ayer  &  Son,  New  York, 
will  speak  at  luncheon. 

Idea  round  tables  will  com¬ 
plete  the  Thursday  program. 

New  AANR  film 

A  new  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives 
film  will  start  the  Friday  ac¬ 
tion,  followed  by  a  tourism  ad- 
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vertising  segment,  a  talk  by  Pat 
LaHatte,  promotion  director  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution  and  president  of  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association,  and  a  retail  pro¬ 
gram.  Speakers  on  the  latter  in¬ 
clude  Richard  G.  Murphy,  group 
manager.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
Atlanta;  Lee  M.  Dubow,  vice¬ 
president/sales  promotion, 
Foley’s,  Houston,  and  Michael 
Thomas,  president,  Cartier,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Friday  afternoon  will  bring 
before  the  grou;)  George  Laz¬ 
arus,  marketing  editor,  Chicago 
Today;  Thomas  R.  Gormley,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer;  Earl  Swanson,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Checking  Bureau ; 
Roger  H.  Clapp,  Rumrill-Hoyt, 
Inc.,  New-  York;  Ray  Greene, 
classified  manager,  Baltimore 
News- American  and  president 
of  ANCAM,  and  Edward  C. 
Crimmins,  Advertising  Check¬ 
ing  Bureau. 

Saturday’s  speakers  include 
Howard  Nicks,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times;  Samuel  W. 
Papert,  president,  Texas  Daily 
Press  League,  Dallas;  Alva 
Thornbrugh  Jr.,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon- 
News. 

Braniff  will 
flaunt  ads 
in  papers 

The  1970  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  Braniff  Airways,  pre- 
pax’ed  by  the  Lois  Holland 
Callaway  agency,  will  go  wholly 
into  print  media. 

As  often  as  three  times  a 
week  seven-column  Braniff  ads 
will  run  in  70  papers  in  46 
cities.  The  principal  aim  of  the 
copy,  according  to  the  agency, 
is  to  acquaint  the  public  wdth 
the  places  served  by  Braniff 
planes. 

In  previous  campaigns,  using 
television  and  other  media 
along  with  newspapers,  Braniff 
has  won  attention  with  its  tint¬ 
ing  of  planes  and  with  a  slogan, 
“When  you’ve  got  it,  flaunt  it,” 
voiced  by  wellknown  personal¬ 
ities. 

Braniff  is  getting  out  of  tele¬ 
vision  this  year,  at  least,  the 
agency  explained,  because 
“everj'body’s  in  it.”  By  the  end 
of  the  print  campaign,  Bi-aniff 
wants  evei-yone  to  know  \vhere 
its  planes  go. 

Tw’o  years  ago,  industry  fig¬ 
ures  show,  Braniff  spent  $8  mil¬ 
lion  in  advertising;  30  percent 
in  tv,  30  percent  in  newspapers, 
and  the  rest  in  magazines,  radio, 
etc. 
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Peru’s  new  press  law 
protects  military  junta 

Bv  Steve  Harrison 


Lima,  Peru 

Criticism  gets  under  the  mili¬ 
tary  hide  like  the  chiggers  in 
their  jackboots. 

The  Peruvian  military  junta 
decreed  a  Statute  of  Press 
Freedom  to  get  rid  of  the  an¬ 
noying  itch.  The  new  press  law 
calls  for  fines  and  imprison¬ 
ment  of  editors  and  writers  who 
violate  a  long  list  of  sins. 

This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  regime  headed  by  Gen. 
Juan  Velasco  has  lost  its  sense 
of  humor. 

On  December  30,  the  day  the 
junta  sprang  the  law,  a  report¬ 
er  asked  Gen.  Velasco  for  his 
choice  of  Man  of  the  Year. 

■‘The  journalist,  the  good 
journalist,”  the  president  re¬ 
plied,  according  to  a  quote  on 
Page  1  of  El  Peniano,  the  of¬ 
ficial  gazette. 

Ever  since  deposing  President 
Fernando  Belaunde  on  October 
3,  1968,  the  military  junta  has 
said  it  respects  press  freedom. 
But  from  time  to  time  it  would 
issue  warnings  to  “bad  journal¬ 
ists.” 

Periodicals  Suspended 

Within  a  month  in  power  the 
junta  suspended  publication  of 
the  daily  tabloids  Expreso  and 
Extra  (whose  president  is  Man¬ 
uel  Ulloa,  Belaunde’s  finance 
minister  now  in  exile);  the  bi¬ 
weekly  magazine  Caretas  edited 
by  Doris  Gibson  and  her  son, 
Enrique  Zileri;  and  two  Lima 
radio  stations.  They  all  re¬ 
turned  to  business  within  15 
days. 

“I  am  not  an  enemy  of  jour¬ 
nalism,”  Pei-u’s  interior  (po¬ 
lice)  minister,  Gen.  Annando 
Artola,  confided  after  packing 
Zileri  onto  a  jet  to  Lisbon.  The 
goverament  deported  Zileri  af¬ 
ter  Caretas  described  some  cab¬ 
inet  ministers  as  center-leftists 
and  statist-minded.  Eventually 
the  generals  let  Zileri  return 
home. 

Gen.  Artola  once  became  so 
riled  about  alleged  misquotes  of 
his  statements  that  he  said 
henceforth  he  would  give  them 


(The  writer  is  a  freelance 
journalist  in  Peru  who  formerly 
worked  for  the  UPI  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  wrote  for  the  Peruvian 
Times,  McGraw-Hill  publica¬ 
tions,  and  the  Copley  News 
Service.  He  edits  a  technical 
magazine,  Ingeniero  Andino.) 


only  in  writing.  Eventually  that 
decision  went  by  the  wayside, 
and  the  reading  public  could 
again  chuckle  over  his  spoken 
words. 

Blood  on  ‘freedom’ 

The  new  law  is  drawing 
shouts  of  anger  and  alarm  from 
all  of  Peru’s  press.  Even  the 
APRA  party  paper  La  Tribuna 
said  in  an  editorial  that  foi 
once  it  could  agree  on  some¬ 
thing  with  its  arch  foe  El  Com- 
ercio.  El  Comercio  lent  national¬ 
istic  support  to  the  Velasco  re¬ 
gime  until  the  pi’ess  law  came 
out,  but  attacked  the  law  as 
harshly  as  the  other  papers. 

Ojo,  a  morning  tab,  printed  a 
full  front  page  with  the  words 
“Libertad  de  Prensa.”  Smeared 
over  the  words,  meaning  “Press 
Freedom,”  was  a  blood-red  X. 

Opposing  journalistic  groups, 
La  Asociacion  Nacional  de  Pe- 
riodistas  and  the  Federacion  de 
Periodistas  del  Peru  both  an¬ 
nounced  they  would  present 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  against 
the  press  decree.  Pei'u’s  bar  as¬ 
sociations  and  almost  all  po¬ 
litical  parties  went  on  record 
as  opposing  the  new  law  as  un¬ 
constitutional. 

Elsa  Arana  Freire,  editor  of 
La  Prensa’s  7  Dias  Sunday  sup- 
))lement,  resigned  her  job  in 
protest.  Miss  Arana,  1969  win¬ 
ner  of  a  Maria  Moors  Cabot 
award,  former  Lima  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Spanish-lan- 
guage  magazine  Vision  and  citi¬ 
zen  of  Bolivia,  would  have  lost 
her  job  under  the  new  law.  Only 
native-born  Peruvian  citizens 
may  own  shares  or  serve  as 
managing  editors  (directores) 
of  publications. 

The  law  applies  to  radio  and 
television  stations,  as  well  as  to 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

Several  editorials  praised  this 
step  to  “Penivianize”  the  com¬ 
munications  industry.  (They  ne¬ 
glected  to  recall  that  some  lead¬ 
ing  Latin  American  journals 
were  owned  or  founded  by  for¬ 
eigners.) 

Major  provisions 

These  are  some  of  the  law’s 
major  provisions: 

— “Freedom  of  expression 
will  not  be  abridged  except  in 
respect  for  the  truth,  morals 
and  demands  of  Integral  Se-  ur- 
ity  of  the  State  and  National 
Defense,  and  the  safeguard  of 


personal  and  family  honor  and 
privacy.” 

— Only  native-born  Peruvian 
citizens  residing  in  Peru  at 
least  six  months  out  of  a  year 
may  own  shares  in  journalistic 
firms. 

— Twice  yearly  the  firms 
must  publish  stockholders’ 
names  and  the  amount  they 
ow'n. 

— Managing  editors  (direc¬ 
tors)  must  be  native-born  Peru¬ 
vian  citizens. 

— Letters  to  the  editor  and 
public-interest  advertisements 
must  carry  full  identification  of 
their  authors. 

— Any  person  or  legally-rec¬ 
ognized  entity  (juridic  person) 
may  demand  a  published  clari¬ 
fication  or  retraction  if  he  feels 
harmed  by  published  written  or 
graphic  news  (photos  and  car¬ 
toons).  The  law  provides  a 
speedy  court  process  for  this 
requirement  and  fines  for  non- 
compliance. 

— The  person  denouncing  the 
transfer  of  shares  to  foreigners 
will  get  40  percent  of  them  as  a 
bounty  and  the  film’s  labor 
union  will  get  60  percent.  If  no 
labor  union  exists,  an  em¬ 
ployees’  cooperative  will  be 
formed. 

— The  law  sets  fines  for  non- 
compliance  with  many  provi¬ 
sions,  including  the  mandatory 
publication  of  official  communi¬ 
ques.  An  editor  who  refuses  to 
publish  the  communiques  faces 
a  fine  of  100,000  soles,  worth 
$2,300  at  the  January  1  rate  of 
exchange. 

Article  27 

Article  27  carries  the  snag- 
gly-toothed  “crimes  against 
freedom  of  the  press”  and  the 
penalties. 

— Naming  figureheads  to  rep¬ 
resent  foreign  shareholders. 
Minimum  penalty,  three  months 
imprisonment  and  the  loss  of 
shares. 

— Non-compliance  with  a 
court  order  to  publish  a  clarifi¬ 
cation  or  retraction  (written  by 
the  aggrieved).  Minimum,  three 
months  imprisonment  of  the 
managing  editor. 

— Imputing  an  act,  quality  or 
conduct  to  a  person  (natural  or 
juridic)  which  prejudices  his 
honor  or  reputation.  The  editor 
or  w'riter  faces  a  minimum  of 
four  months  imprisonment  and 
fine  from  10,000  to  50,000  soles 
($230  to  $1,115)  or  six  months 


and  $460  to  $2,300  if  the  ag¬ 
grieved  is  an  authority,  public 
body  or  official  institution.  No 
penalty  if  the  accused  complete¬ 
ly  proves  the  truth  of  his  state¬ 
ments. 

The  newsman  loses  the  right 
to  work  as  a  journalist  until  he 
pays  the  fine. 

— Publishing  false  documents 
or  seriously  misquoting  some¬ 
one.  Minimum  of  three  months 
imprisonment. 

“An  editor  can  go  to  Luri- 
gancho  (Lima’s  prison)  be¬ 
cause,  for  example,  he  printed 
a  mistaken  story  about  a  chick¬ 
en  theft.”  Ojo  said. 

— Publishing  official  secret 
documents,  editorials  or  articles 
that  prejudice  Integral  Security 
of  the  State  and  National  De¬ 
fense.  The  editor  or  writer 
would  face  a  minimum  of  one 
year  in  prison. 

— Publishing  articles  or  pic¬ 
tures  that  give  needlessly  lewd 
descriptions  or  use  obscene 
words.  Fine  of  $230  to  $1,115. 

— Publishing  advertisements 
that  endanger  the  monetary  and 
/or  economic  stability  of  Peru. 
The  editor  must  pay  a  fine  ten 
times  the  ad’s  value. 

Ban  foreign  papers 

The  Statute  of  Press  Free¬ 
dom  empowers  the  government 
to  ban  the  entry  of  foreign  pub¬ 
lications  that  harm  “the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  State  Powders  and 
national  institutions  and  econ¬ 
omy.” 

In  December,  Peru’s  military 
banned  the  entry  of  Vision. 
President  Velasco  had  his  secre¬ 
tary  reject  a  protest  over  the 
matter  sent  by  James  S.  Cop¬ 
ley,  president  of  the  Inter  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association. 

A  recent  editorial  in  La  Pren¬ 
sa  of  Buenos  Aires  said  the  Vi¬ 
sion  article  which  apparently 
riled  the  military  here  did  not 
carry  “even  the  slightest  attack 
on  the  Military  Junta,  nor  any 
commentary  upon  what  it  does 
or  does  not  do.”  La  Prensa  said 
Vision  reported  a  rumored  split 
in  the  military  cabinet  over  a 
contract  the  regime  was  ham¬ 
mering  out  with  Southern  Peru 
Copper  Corp. 

Vision  and  other  periodicals, 
however,  had  entered  Peru  car¬ 
rying  ads  for  such  investments 
as  mutual  funds.  For  months 
the  Peruvian  nationalists  have 
criticized  these  ads,  saying  that 
they  drain  away  the  nation’s 
savings.  Since  many  publications 
carry  these  ads,  the  threat  of  a 
ban  now  hangs  over  them. 

Nati\-e  ownership 

The  extent  to  which  foreign¬ 
ers  or  non-resident  Peruvian.s 
owp  interests  in  journalistic 
(Co^itinued  on  page. 38) 
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Retail  ads 


(Continued  from  pone  9) 

ing,  and  prices  will  continue  in 
an  upward  spiral. 

Newspapers,  for  their  part, 
he  went  on,  “are  going  to  have 
to  get  used  to  dealing  with  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  who  will  no 
longer  be  local.”  He  pointed  out 
that  local,  hometown  retailers 
are  branching  out  and  that  dis¬ 
count  chains  and  vast  service 
organizations  are  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  They  will  be 
depending  on  newspapers,  and 
the  papers  will  have  to  respond 
with  new  availabilities  such  as 
segmented  circulations  and  ad¬ 
ditional  color  capacity,  as  well 
as  more  precise  marketing  in¬ 
formation  about  areas  new  to 
the  expanding  adv'ertisers. 

The  realm  of  color  is  being- 
emphasized  particularly  by  the 
Bureau  because  of  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  co-op  funds,  which  should 
be  going  into  manufacturer-sup¬ 
ported  local  promotions.  Prob¬ 
lems  of  rate  variance  and  print¬ 
ing  facility  will  have  to  be 
ironed  out  if  retailers  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  in  on  this  unique  fea¬ 
ture  of  newspapers.  (Preprint 
on  a  co-op  basis,  says  Bill  Fitz- 
hugh  of  Preprint  Corp.,  is 
cheaper  to  the  retailer  and  more 
sensible  than  individual  buys. 
He  is  pitching  both  to  manufac¬ 
turers  and  indirectly  to  their 
agencies  to  develop  a  system 
which  will  eventually  provide 
for  preprint  co-op  runs  in  200 
to  300  newspapers  at  a  time. 

The  Bureau,  of  course,  will  be 
looking  into  all  of  this,  and  in 
the  meantime,  will  continue  tell¬ 
ing  its  story  as  it  takes  this 
NRMA  presentation  around  the 
country  in  the  next  several 
months.  The  effort,  Templeton 
concludes,  is  timely.  “Televi¬ 
sion,”  he  says,  “is  going  to  ex¬ 
perience  a  real  levelling  off.” 

• 

Hotv  U.S.  report 
figures  circulation 

Washington 

How  did  the  Department  of 
Commerce  arrive  at  its  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  figure  of  140.6 
million  for  1968?  (E&P,  .Jan.  3, 
page  9). 

An  official  of  the  department’s 
Printing  &  Publishing  Indus¬ 
tries  Division  explained  it  was 
the  sum  of  three  figures — 62.5 
million  daily  circulation,  49.7 
million  Sunday  circulation  and 
28.4  weekly  circulation. 

• 

Up  to  12c  a  copy 

Avgusta,  Me. 

A  newsstand  price  increase 
from  10  cents  to  12  cents  a  copy 
has  been  announced  by  the 
Daily  Kennebec  Journal  here. 


IT'S  A  BIG  FIRST — The  Idaho  Statesman  at  Boise  reached  the  one 
million  inch  mark  in  retail  display  advertising  on  December  10  and 
finished  the  year  with  1,075,622  inches — a  new  high  for  the  paper. 
Cutting  a  cake  for  the  sales  staff  at  a  "Millionaire  Club"  party  were: 
left  to  right — Carl  B.  Shaver,  ad  director;  C.  Ralph  Guilieri,  general 
manager;  and  Eugene  C.  Dorsey,  publisher. 


Paper’s  appeal 
helps  orphanage 
in  South  Vietnam 

Allentown,  Pa. 
Fifty-four  orphans  from 
South  Vietnam  spent  a  happier 


of  dead  parents. 


Gallagher  names 
Conrad  Fink  to 
general  staff 

Conrad  C.  Fink,  busines.s 
manager  and  administrative  di¬ 
rector  of  AP-Dow  Jones  Eco¬ 
nomic  Report,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  a  general  executive  of  the 
Associated  Press  by  Wes  Gal¬ 
lagher,  general  manager. 

Claude  E.  Erbsen,  who  had 
been  AP-Dow  Jones  executive 
representative  for  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  was  named  by  Gallagher  to 
succeed  Fink  as  administrative 
director  and  business  manager. 

Fink,  37,  had  been  adminis¬ 
trative  head  of  the  AP-Dow 
Jones  service  since  it  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1967.  He  will  be  at¬ 
tached  directly  to  the  general 
manager’s  office  to  undertake  a 
number  of  special  projects. 

A  native  of  Marquette,  Mich., 
F'ink  joined  the  AP  at  Chicago 
in  1957  after  working  on  i';he 
Bloomington.  (Ill.)  Dnilg  Panto¬ 
graph  and  the  Racine  (Wis.) 
Jonmnl-Thnes.  He  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  AP  bureau  at 
Tokyo  in  1961  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  bureau  at  New 
Delhi  in  1964. 

Erbsen,  31,  was  born  in  Tri¬ 
este  and  lived  in  Italy  and  Is¬ 
rael  before  moving  to  the 


In  Allentown  young  people  United  States  with  his  parents 
accepted  contributions  for  the  in  1951  ait  the  age  of  13. 
orphans  at  shopping  centers  and  a  graduate  of  Amherst  Col- 
gathering  places,  rewarding  lege  Erbsen  attended  the  Uni- 
each  donor  with  a  candle.  More  versity  of  the  Andes  in  Colom- 
than  18,000  candles  were  given  bia  before  taking  his  first  news- 
for  donations  amounting  to  paper  job  with  El  Tiempo  of 
$7,000.  Bogota.  He  joined  the  AP  at 

In  a  letter  to  Miller,  Dr.  New  York  in  1960. 


Christmas  than  they  otherwise  Harverson  tried  to  express  • 

might  have  b^au^  of  a  cam-  gratitude  he  felt  to  rporsria  naner  moves 

pai^imtiat^  by  the  Allentonm  ^he  people  of  Allentowm.  «  o  ^ 

Call-Chrontele  Newspapers  and  «They  told  me  of  your  drive  M.S.  to  editorship 
sponsored  by  tl^  Allentown  for  the  Montagnard  Tifton,  Ga 

Area  Council  of  Churchy.  orphans,  and  the  astounding  re-  Homer  M.  Rankin,  publisher 
These  oiThans  were  Monta-  gponse  from  your  readers,”  he  and  editor  of  the  Tifton  Dnilg 
gnar  s,  mem  is  o  an  e  nic  wrote.  “It  quite  took  my  breath  Gazette  and  its  weekly  edition, 
minority  who  ive  in  the  remote  How  can  I  say  ‘thank  has  announced  the  appointment 

jungled  highlands  ot  South  ,  „  „ — ...  ^ 


Tifton,  Ga 
Homer  M.  Rankin,  publisher 


Vietnam. 


It  will  open  up  new  develop- 


Edward  D  Miller  executive  ^g^^g  ^elp  bring  in  many 


A  more  Montagnards  from  starva-  October  1966.  He  graduated  in 

asked  the  Associated  Press  staff  ^he  hills  surrounded  by  1962  from  the  University  of 

in  South  Vietnam  to  help  find  Communists,  into  the  protection  South  Carolina  and  worked  for 
a  needy  orphanage.  The  AP  pjg^ty  gf  ^^e  land  of  the  the  Columbia  State  and  Record 

Earned  of  the  Credent  BeaiA  ^^.gg^  w'here  thev  can  grow  their  and  the  Roanoke  World  News 
Orphanage  and  Dr  Stuart  g,,,g  supplies.”  before  coming  here. 


of  Robert  F.  Morrell  as  editor. 

Morrell,  32,  has  been  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Gazette  since 


Orphanage  and  Dr  Stuart  g,,,g  supplies.” 

Haverson,  the  Australian  mis¬ 
sionary  w'ho  directed  it.  • 

At  Miller’s  request,  Toby  a 

Pyle,  the  wife  of  Dick  Pyle,  an  ^  correction 
AP  writer  at  Saigon,  wrote  a  Henning  Christoph,  an  Anier 
series  of  stories  about  the  or-  ican  freelance  photographer  liv 


before  coming  here. 

Red  Book  is  out 


Pyle,  the  wife  of  Dick  Pyle,  an  ‘  iawa.  APME  Red  Book  for 

AP  writer  at  Saigon,  wrote  a  Henning  Christoph,  an  Anier-  1969  is  being  distributed.  The 
series  of  stories  about  the  or-  ican  freelance  photographer  liv-  240-page  book  contains  a  detail - 
phanage  for  the  Call-Chronicle,  ing  in  West  Germany,  won  sec-  ed  account  of  the  annual  re¬ 
recounting  how’  the  children  ap-  ond  place  in  the  Photo  Stories  ports  of  the  Associated  Press 
peared  out  of  nowhere,  silent  Category  in  the  World  Press  Managing  Editors  Association 
and  unsmiling  with  no  explana-  Photo  Contest.  His  name  w’as  er-  and  an  account  of  speakers  and 
tion,  no  past.  They  just  came  roneously  reported  (E&P,  Jan.  panels  at  the  annual  APME 


brought  by  soldiers  or  friends  We.st  Germany. 


were  3)  as  Christopher  Henning  of  convention  last  October  at  Hart¬ 


ford,  Conn. 
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Constitution  Plaza,  Hartford,  Connecticut 


.  .  .  newspaper-reading  New  England's  urban  beauty  treatment 

Handsome  buildings,  elegant  offices,  convenient  garages,  pedestrian  walks  with  airy,  parklike  vistas,  all  make  work  more 
pleasant  in  Hartford’s  Constitution  Plaza  for  thousands  of  executives  and  office  personnel,  and  fine  hotel  facilities  not  only 
add  to  the  convenience  of  business  visits  here,  but  make  Hartford  an  attractive  convention  center.  Constitution  Plaza  is  one 
of  the  first  examples  of  transformations  taking  place  in  dozens  of  New  England  cities— Boston,  Springfield,  Worcester,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.H.,  to  name  a  few— where  large  areas  are  being  converted  to  efficient  and  beautiful  centers  for  increased  concen¬ 
trations  of  the  corporate  and  financial  power  that  runs  the  region’s  industry. 

In  New  England’s  rejuvenated  cities,  no  advertising  medium  reaches  potential  customers  like  the  daily  newspaper.  New 
England  company  presidents  and  file  clerks  are  alike  in  this;  More  of  them  read  daily  newspapers  than  in  any  other  section 
of  the  United  States. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


XUM 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 
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‘Mafia  chief  sets  rules 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


for  reporters 

New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Simone  (Sam  the  Plumber) 
DeCavalcante,  reputed  Mafia 
chief  in  New  Jersey,  has  his 
own  way  of  “fixing”  press  cov¬ 
erage  when  it  comes  to  some 
personal  affairs,  such  as  his 
son’s  wedding  here  January  3. 

The  man  who  has  been  in  the 
headlines  since  the  courts  re¬ 
leased  FBI  tapes  recording  con¬ 
versations  of  underworld  char¬ 
acters  and  politicians  spent 
about  $16,000  on  the  reception 
that  followed  the  ceremony  in 
which  his  son,  Carl,  and  Cindy 
Snyder,  a  Princeton  neighbor, 
were  married. 

Cameramen  shot  at  their 
pleasure  outside  the  church  but 
when  they  went  to  the  reception 
inn,  DeCavalcante  decreed  “Not 
here!”  Assembling  the  horde  of 
newsmen,  he  laid  out  ground 
rules — the  couple  was  to  be  left 
alone  until  they  wished  pictures 
to  be  taken,  and  then  there 
would  be  no  questions.  If  the 
rules  were  obeyed,  said  the 
father  of  the  bridegroom,  the 
news  media  would  get  pictures 
and  stories.  If  not,  the  reporters 
and  photographers  would  be 
thrown  out. 

‘  So  the  press  obeyed,”  said 
William  Heffernan  of  the  Home 
News  staff  here,  and  “DeCaval¬ 
cante  lived  up  to  his  promises.” 

More  than  that,  to  Heffer- 
nan’s  surprise,  DeCavalcante 
signalled  to  him  to  go  into  a 
private  office  with  him  and  in¬ 
vited  him  to  ask  questions.  It 
was  an  unnerving  experience, 
Heffernan  reported.  “Yet  there 
was  never  any  overt  intimida¬ 
tion,  never  any  loss  of  the  tough 
but  gentle  manly  manner.” 

Heffernan  got  up  his  courage 
and  asked  ‘  Sam”  if  his  recent 
indictment  on  gambling  charges 
had  affected  his  enjoyment  of 


at  wedding 

the  wedding.  No,  not  at  all,  he 
replied.  The  government  was 
trying  to  make  him  “the  goat” 
in  this  affair  and  he  didn’t  like 
some  of  the  stories  that  made 
his  son’s  wedding  a  “gangland” 
ceremony. 

The  reporter  said  DeCaval¬ 
cante  suggested  he  “go  into  the 
neighborhood  where  people  know 
me  and  see  if  you  can  find  any¬ 
body  who  has  anything  bad  to 
say  about  me.” 

Finally,  Heffernan  related, 
DeCavalcante  gave  him  some 
fatherly  advice.  He  shouldn’t  be 
at  one  party  while  his  wife  goes 
to  another  where  he’d  rather  be. 
“VV'hen  you  can’t  go  out,  your 
wife  stays  home;  you  remember 
that,”  he  said  with  a  smile. 

• 

Palm  Beach  weekly 
plays  WWD  features 

Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

The  old  Palm  Beacher  is  now 
the  Palm  Beach  Voice,  a  weekly 
tabloid  aiming  at  the  “in”  people 
here  from  December  to  May. 

Joseph  James  Akston,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Art  Voices,  took  over 
the  paper  recently  and  spruced 
it  up  with  featux’es  from  H’om- 
en’s  Wear  Daili/,  his  own  Arf.s* 
magazine,  and  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate.  Betty  Raveson  is  the 
executive  editor  and  Sherman 
H.  Raveson  is  general  manager. 
• 

Map  for  new  faces 

The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press  helps  to  orient  its  new 
personnel  by  giving  each  one 
on  his  first  day  detailed  maps 
of  the  plant.  All  the  floors,  de¬ 
partments,  and  offices  are  indi¬ 
cated  in  an  effort  to  acquaint 
staffers  with  their  new  sur¬ 
roundings. 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

A  Touch  of  Blight 

Come  with  me  once  again,  if  you  will,  on  a  tour  of 
blighted  areas  in  the  morning  paper.  It  seems  to  be  a 
good  w’ay  to  review'  in  brief  the  ills  to  w'hich  the  printed 
page  is  heir. 

“Another  theorj’  is  that  Brezhnev  did  not  wish  to  give 
Kosygin  the  personal  ‘exposure’  that  a  Washington  visit 
would  provide.”  Random  House  gives  as  a  standard  sense 
of  exposure  “presentation  to  view',  esp.  in  an  open  or  pub¬ 
lic  manner.”  This  meaning  of  exposure  is  well  established, 
so  w'hy  the  quotation  marks  around  it? 

“Early  in  the  moon  walk  there  was  not  too  much 
description  of  the  landing  scene  itself.”  Could  there  have 
been  too  much  description  of  that  spectacular  scene  under 
any  circumstances?  How'  about  not  much  description! 

“The  paper,  lively  written  and  edited,  on  occasion 
scooped  the  regular  press.”  Lively  can  be  an  adverb,  all 
right  (step  lively)  but  not  in  front  of  an  adjective.  In 
this  position  it  must  be  livelily — an  odd  fish,  to  be  sure — 
or  the  sentence  must  be  recast. 

“There  is  an  organization  that  helps  people,  such  as  his 
friend.”  Glad  to  hear  his  friend  is  people.  The  trouble 
here  is  failure  to  recognize  a  restrictive  modifier  (such  as 
people),  and  consequently  to  omit  the  comma  that  makes 
it  nonrestrictive — and  nonsense. 

“The  tow'n  that  built  a  bridge  for  squirrels  has  i-un  out 
of  the  furry,  long-tailed  animals.”  What  valuable,  inter¬ 
esting  lore — that  squirrels  are  furi'y  and  long-tailed,  not 
to  mention  that  they  are  animals.  Of  course  it  w'ould  be 
unthinkable,  or  at  least  unjournalese,  to  say  run  out  of 
them. 

“The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  endor.sed 
Wednesday  the  Nixon  administration’s  proposed  10%  in¬ 
crease  on  Social  Security  benefits.”  Misplacing  the  time 
element  by  putting  it  behind  a  transitive  verb  is  just  as 
bad  as  the  usual  mannerism  of  putting  it  behind  the  sub¬ 
ject  (Wednesday  endorsed);  it  sounds  as  if  they  w'ere 
endorsing  Wednesday  as  well  as  the  increase.  Why  not 
Social  Security  benefits  Wednesday!  And  w'hy  increase  on, 
when  increase  in  is  more  like  English? 

“Pope  Paul  VI  said  today  a  ferment  ‘practically  of 
schism’  divided  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.”  Divides  is 
more  suitable;  divided  is  ambiguous,  since  the  pope’s  state¬ 
ment  described  a  continuing  condition. 

“Slow'  and  sluggish,  the  seals  became  an  easy  prey  for 
the  seal  hunters  who  killed  them  for  their  body  oil.”  The 
implication  is  that  they  were  less  easy  prey  for  hunters 
after  something  else — pelts,  for  example.  Seal  hunters,  who 
would  have  given  the  intended  sense.  Still,  the  writer  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  having  said  seal  hunters  instead 
of  hunters  of  the  ,s(cck,  water-inhabiting  mammals,  as  the 
squirrely  reporter  quoted  above  would  have  done.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  might  have  said  simply  hunters. 

“Lake  Winnebago,  Mo.,  nationally  publicized  as  the  first 
all-electric  city,  has  gi'anted  a  20-year  franchise  to  their 
local  gas  company.”  They  has?  Confusion  of  number  in 
this  w'ay  is  getting  to  be  a  disease. 

“A  housew'ife  admits  she  gives  her  cat  more  affection 
than  her  husband.”  Than  she  does  her  husband?  Or  than 
her  husband  does?  Or  what? 

A  headline:  “Duke’s  House/Attached  as/Result  of  Suit.” 
A  good  example  of  the  ambiguity  that  lies  in  wait  for  the 
unw'ary  copyreader.  Since  this  w'as  .\ngier  Biddle  Duke’s 
house,  and  since  the  headline  suggests  the  best-know'n 
duke,  the  Duke  of  Windsor,  Duke  House  w'ould  have  been 
Ixetter. 

And  so  from  bad  to  worse  to  bed. 
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For  38  consecutive  years. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has 
been  the  advertising 
leader  in  Delaware  Valley. 

VVith  good  reason. 

When  a  newspaper  gets  results, 
the  result  is  advertising  leadershii 


^Press  keeps  us  in  line’ 

Judge  tells  jurors 
to  deny  libel  claim 


Covington,  Ky. 

Newspapers  have  a  right  and 
an  obligation  to  criticize  public 
officials  through  the  editorial 
columns. 

“It  keeps  us  in  line,”  declared 
Hamilton  Coimty  Common  Pleas 
Judge  Robert  V.  Wood. 

“If  this  right  was  abolished, 
we  might  become  gods,”  the 
judge  said  in  directing  a  jury  in 
Cincinnati  to  clear  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Post  of  a  $2,040,800  libel 
suit. 

“We  are  servants  to  you  (the 
people) ,  not  gods.” 

Judge  Wood’s  instructions  to 
the  jury  ended  a  two-day  trial 
in  complete  victory  for  the 
newspaper. 

The  news  media  has  the 
right  to  express  opinion  of  pub¬ 
lic  officials  as  long  as  they  do 
not  show  disregard  of  the 
truth,”  he  told  the  jury. 

“And  where  they  are  not  mo¬ 
tivated  by  any  malice  hatred 
or  ill  will.  In  this  case,  there  has 
been  no  showing  that  either  ex¬ 
isted,” 


^Boston  • 


Then  you’ll  need 
WORCESTER 
Here’s  Why! 

Boston — Worcester 
is  one  market 
sharing  finance, 
transportation, 
warehousing  and 
distribution. 

But,  Boston  and 
Worcester  are 
separate  newspaper 
markets. 

Buy  accordingly. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZEHE 


Daily. over  150.000  /  Sunday  over  105.000 

Represented  by  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O'Mara 
and  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


The  suit  was  filed  by  former 
Covington  city  commissioners 
Paul  Summe  and  Robert  F. 
Moore  and  was  based  on  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  Post  editorial  of  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1966. 

Summe,  Moore  and  Vance  H. 
Trimble,  editor  of  the  Kentucky 
Post,  were  the  only  witnesses 
questioned. 

The  case  had  been  pending 
approximately  two  years. 

The  newspaper’s  lawyers, 
Leonard  D.  Slutz  and  Harry  H. 
Hoffheimer,  of  the  Cincinnati 
law  firm  of  Nichols  Wood  Marx 
&  Ginter,  had  argued  there  was 
no  libel  committed. 

They  cited  the  Supreme 
Court’s  New  York  riwes-Sulli- 
van  decision  that  intent  of  mal¬ 
ice  must  be  showm. 

Judge  Wood  conceded  this 
point  in  his  instructions  to  the 
jury  which  prompted  a  question 
from  a  juror: 

“If  this  is  a  point  of  law,  why 
has  this  case  gone  so  far?” 

The  judge  replied: 

“I  wanted  to  give  Summe  and 
Moore  their  day  in  court. 

“There  was  a  possibility  that 
they  could  present  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  malice  that  I  wouldn’t 
know  about,”  he  continued. 

“This  did  not  develop  and  I 
am  directing  you  the  jurors  to 
return  a  verdict  for  the  editor 
and  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.” 

Judge  Wood  talked  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  and  told  the  jury: 

“If  you’re  going  to  be  in  poli¬ 
tics,  you’ve  got  to  develop  a  can¬ 
vas  back  and  let  the  criticism 
run  off. 

“Otherwise,  all  you  would  be 
able  to  do  is  go  off  somewhere 
and  pout. 

“My  own  back  is  like  a  turtle 
shell  as  far  as  criticism  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

“The  editorial  may  have  been 
harsh,  but  no  malice  was 
proven.” 

In  addition  to  explaining  his 
decision  to  the  jury.  Judge 
Wood  also  directed  similar  com¬ 
ment  to  Summe  and  Moore. 

Summe,  a  real  estate  and  in¬ 
surance  dealer,  and  Moore,  a 
stationarj'  engineer  for  the  city 
school  system,  attacked  an  edi¬ 
torial  which  referred  to  their 
1966  grand  jury  indictment  on 
charges  of  solicitation  to  com¬ 
mit  the  offense  of  bribery  while 
both  were  commissioners. 

Both  later  w’ent  to  trial  and 


were  cleared  of  the  charges. 

They  claimed  the  editorial 
had  subjected  them  to  “hatred, 
ridicule,  contempt  and  embar¬ 
rassment  and  loss  of  their  city 
positions.” 

Both  were  defeated  in  the 
May  1967  elections,  Summe 
running  for  mayor  and  Moore 
for  re-election  to  the  commis¬ 
sion. 

Trimble  testified  he  wrote  the 
editorial. 

• 

BRI  will  expand 
market  service 
for  newspapers 

Brand  Rating  Incorporated, 
which  has  been  conducting  a  na¬ 
tional  syndicated  market  re¬ 
search  study  for  agencies  and 
media,  announced  this  week  a 
new  service  to  include  local  mar¬ 
ket  newspaper  studies  in  major 
markets  during  1970-71.  These 
studies  will  be  done  on  order  for 
individual  newspapers. 

BRI  has  served  agencies,  mag¬ 
azines  and  radio-tv  networks. 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Newspaper  One,  Parade 
and  Family  Weekly. 

BRI  measures  media  exposure 
by  product  or  service  usage  and 
demographic  data  which  enables 
advertisers  and  their  agencies 
to  select  their  prime  market  tar¬ 
gets,  and  to  make  appropriate 
budget  allocations  by  market, 
media  and  vehicle. 

Norton  Garfinkle,  president  of 
BRI,  said  the  newspaper  service 
will  result  from  expanding  the 
BRI  national  sample  in  local 
markets  to  provide  adequate 
sample  to  give  demographic, 
product  usage  and  media  expos¬ 
ure  data  on  either  an  ADI  or 
Metro  area  basis. 

“Whereas  local  newspapers 
are  not  today  getting  audience 
data  comparable  to  radio  and 
TV  vehicles  into  agency  comput¬ 
ers,  they  will  now  be  able  to  do 
so,”  he  said.  “The  fact  that 
there  will  be  comparable  data 
on  all  media  and  in  all  major 
markets  will  be  an  important 
move  to  answer  the  requests  of 
agencies  and  newspapers.” 

Pilot  studies  for  a  local  mar¬ 
ket  were  made  several  years  ago 
by  BRI  for  the  Washington  Star. 
Subsequently  local  studies  have 
been  purchased  by  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Chicago  Sun  Times 
and  Daily  News,  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer. 

Warren  Abrams,  formerly  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Annapolis  (Md.)  Capital  Ga¬ 
zette,  is  serving  as  marketing 
consultant  to  BRI  in  introduc¬ 
ing  the  service  to  newspapers. 
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UPI  expands 
its  services 
at  Brussels 

London 

John  Lawton  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  new  post  of 
United  Press  International  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Benelux  countries 
— Belgium,  Holland  and  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  The  appointment  coin¬ 
cides  with  changes  in  the  UPI 
Brussels  and  The  Hague  bu¬ 
reaus. 

Julius  B.  Humi,  UPI  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  general  European 
manager,  said  Lawton  will  di¬ 
rect  editorial,  business  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  operations  in  the 
Benelux  countries  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Brussels. 

The  local  and  foreign  staff  of 
the  Brussels  bureau  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  provide  24-hour  cover¬ 
age  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  and  SHAPE — Su¬ 
preme  Headquarters  Allied 
Powers  in  Europe.  All  have 
their  headquarters  in  Belgium. 

Effective  March  1,  the  Flem- 
ish-language  report  of  UPI’s 
world  news  service  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  Brussels. 

Hague  staffers  who  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  report  since  after 
World  War  II  will  transfer  to 
Brussels  to  join  Flemish  news¬ 
men  in  producing  this  specially- 
edited  report  for  Flemish  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions. 

UPI  will  maintain  a  bureau  in 
The  Hague  where  the  resident 
correspondent  will  be  Willem 
Vuur. 

“UPI’s  Brussels  bureau,” 
Humi  said,  “is  strengthened  at 
a  time  when  that  city  is  becom¬ 
ing  an  increasingly  important 
news  center.  The  move  in  no 
way  affects  the  distribution  of 
UPI’s  English  language  world 
service  to  Dutch  clients  nor  the 
English  and  French  language 
world  services  broadcast  to  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa  from 
transmitters  at  Kootwijk  in 
Holland.” 

The  new  Benelux  manager, 
Lawton,  is  31  and  a  native  of 
England.  After  working  for 
provincial  and  London  newspa¬ 
pers  and  service  with  the  British 
army,  Lawton  joined  UPI  in  Is¬ 
tanbul,  Turkey,  in  1963.  He  was 
transferred  to  Beirut,  Lebanon, 
as  manager  in  1964  where  he 
remained  until  1968  wrhen  he 
took  up  an  advanced  interna¬ 
tional  reporting  fellow'ship  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 
He  resumed  w’ork  with  UPI  in 
1969,  working  in  Tel  Aviv  and 
Istanbul  until  appointed  Brus¬ 
sels  manager. 
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Who  will  shoe  their  pretty  feet?  Who  will  glove  their  hands? 

What  will  catch  their  fashion  eyes  and  spark  their 
imaginations?  First-hand  fashion  news  and  illustrations 
from  around  the  world?  An  arresting  advertisement 
by  a  department  store  or  specialty  shop? 

Either  way,  the  message  comes  through  — 
through  The  Plain  Dealer. 

That’s  why  Cleveland  Department  and  Women’s  Apparel 
stores  put  nearly  twice  as  much  advertising  in 
The  Plain  Dealer  than  in  Cleveland’s  other  newspaper. 

Advertise  in  The  Plain  Dealer  and  you  will  shoe 
their  feet,  glove  their  hands. 

The  Plain  Dealer  isTHE  STARTER. 


pirn 


To  start  Plain  Dealer  action  tomorrow,  contact  our  National  Representatives  today  and  learn  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  the  nation's  6th  largest  state; 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Eastern  Resort  and  Travel  Representatives:  The  Corfield  Company,  New  York.  Newspaper  i 


news-people 


Lee  Stinnett  joins 
SNPA  education  staff 

Atlanta 

Lee  H.  Stinnett,  a  former 
newspaper  reporter  and  publi¬ 
cations  editor  at  Emory  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Foundation. 

He  will  work  with  the  Foun¬ 
dation  as  assistant  director,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Reed  Sarratt,  foun¬ 
dation  director.  The  foundation 
conducts  an  education  program 
for  the  region’s  journalists. 

Stinnett  previously  was  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-PicauHne  and  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  News.  He  was 
associated  with  Emory  for  the 
past  three  years. 

Stinnett  succeeds  Robert  El¬ 
der,  who  resigned  from  the 
Foundation  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

• 

3  new^papcr^  appoint 
production  ‘supers’ 

Three  newspapers  appointed 
new  production  managers  in  the 
past  week.  They  are: 

Henry  O,  Downs,  formerly  at 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
and  the  Suffolk  Stm  on  Long 
Island — to  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Evening  News,  where  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  Raymond  J.  Cox,  who  is 
retiring  on  April  1. 

William  S.  McGowan — pro¬ 
moted  from  pressroom  superin¬ 
tendent  to  production  manager 
at  the  Kitchener-W  aterloo 
(Ont.)  Record,  succeeding  W.  J. 
Bes.serer,  who  has  retired. 

Wade  H.  Cason  III — at  the 
Florida  Times-Union  and  Jack¬ 
sonville  Journal  where  he  began 
as  an  apprentice  printer  in  1950. 
Walter  Liddell  is  now  night  pro¬ 
duction  coordinator. 


KENNETH  A.  KNOX  has  been 
promoted  from  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions,  to  the  newly-created  posi¬ 
tion  of  associate  editor  of  the 
10  daily  and  five  tri-weekly  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers  at  Arlington 
Heights,  III.  Knox  will  be  editor 
of  the  editorial  page,  oversee  wire 
service  and  syndicate  materials, 
and  direct  editorial  research  and 
planning  efforts. 


Roy  Neville,  staff  writer  with 
the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union, 
and  Bill  Blando,  formerly  with 
the  Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
— honored  with  National  Legal 
Aid  Society’s  Emery  A.  Brown¬ 
ell  1969  Press  Award  for  pub¬ 
licizing  the  need  for  legal  service 
for  the  poor. 

*  *  * 

Mordecai  PER.SKY,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press — named  assistant  to 
the  executive  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 

*  *  » 

Ken  Doll,  news  dix’ector  for 
station  WNEU  in  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  will  seek  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Congress  from 
West  Virginia’s  First  Congres¬ 
sional  District. 


Richard  Bailey,  former  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  and 
promotion  director  —  appointed 
advertising  director  of  the 
Dover  Delaware  State  News. 
He  is  a  foi'mer  publisher  of  the 
Airlifter,  a  military  publication. 

Hfi 

Dwight  E.  Sargent,  curator 
of  the  Nieman  Foundation  at 
Harvard  University  since  1964 
— elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  Gay  Gannett  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  Maine.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  editorial  page  director  of 
the  Portland  newspapers  and 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Neiv  York  Herald  Tribune. 

*  *  ♦ 

How.ard  Eichler,  reporter  for 
the  defunct  Cincinnati  (0.) 
Times-Star — to  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer.  Luke  Feckback — re¬ 
turned  to  the  Enquirer  as  assist¬ 
ant  magazine  editor  after  trying 
out  his  own  printing  business. 

*  4:  * 

Charles  F.  Bailey,  reporter, 
deskman  and  recently  editorial 
writer  for  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer — named  local  politics  re¬ 
porter  succeeding  Robert  Webb, 
who  was  named  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent. 

«  *  4: 

Harold  Oliver  Thomasson 
becomes  business  manager  of 
the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald 
when  Fane  Polley  retires 
March  31.  Thomasson,  a  native 
of  England,  was  advertising 
manager  and  personnel  manager 
of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Specta¬ 
tor  before  moving  to  the  Herald 
as  assistant  business  manager  in 
1967. 

*  «  * 

W.  T.  Dickson,  who  joined 
the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  in  1963  and 
has  recently  served  as  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager — to  assistant 
advertising  director.  Gates 
Oliver,  previous  retail  sales 
manager,  succeeds  him.  John 
W.  Hovorka  of  the  retail  staff 
— to  sales  manager. 

if.  ifi  it: 

Richard  Doty — from  city  hall 
rei>orter  with  the  Lodi  (Calif.) 
News-Sentmel  to  director  of  the 
news  bureau  at  University  of 
the  Pacific  in  Stockton,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

Michael  G.  Murphy,  a  for¬ 
mer  New  York  Journal  Ameri¬ 
can  editor — now  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Catholic  News  in  New 
York  City. 

*  «  * 

James  M.  Sheen  —  named 

managing  editor  of  Grit,  Wil¬ 

liamsport,  Pa.  Ann  L.  Kellen- 
STINE — ^women’s  editor. 


RALPH  M.  JUILLARD,  general 
manager  of  the  Brownsville  Her¬ 
ald,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Natt  S,  Getlin,  formerly 
business  manager  and  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Daily  News  —  appointed 
vicepresident  of  sales. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  R.  Bianco,  editor  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian's  Sun¬ 
day  Northwest  magazine — hon¬ 
ored  with  cf  itificate  of  recogni¬ 
tion  in  the  Brotherhood  awards 
of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Beth  Gunderson — to  the  Mc¬ 
Minnville  (Ore.)  News-Register 
as  women’s  page  editor. 

if  if  if 

George  E.  Scott,  city  editor 
of  the  Napa  (Calif.)  Register — 
to  the  Myrtle  Point  (Ore.)  Her¬ 
ald  as  editoi-. 

if  if  if 

Don  Stanbrough,  resignerl 
from  the  Stanford  Research  In¬ 
stitute  in  Palo  Alto  to  join  the 
display  ad  staff  of  the  Medford 
(Ore.)  Mail  Tribune. 

*  *  ♦ 

Barry  Burtz,  former  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cottage  Grove 
(Ore.)  Sentinel — to  the  Rose- 
burg  (Ore.)  News  Revieiv  dis¬ 
play  ad  staff. 

*  *  ♦ 

Mrs.  Dave  Cooper — new  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Astoria 

(Ore.)  Astorian,  succeeding 
PlIILLIPA  MaRDESICH.  DaVE 
Cooper  succeeds  Wilma  Bon- 

SANTi  as  news  editor  of  the 
daily. 

if  if  if 

Gary  Simoni — named  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  McMinville 
(Ore.)  News-Register. 

*  *  * 

Greg  Yaholnitsky  —  to  the 
Roseburg  (Ore.)  Neivs-Review’s 
news  staff. 


Congress  and  the  Nation,  1965-1968,  Yol.  II 

an  1100-page  volume,  designed  for  reporters  and  editors, 
is  the  first  definitive  review  of  the  Johnson  years.  Priced 
at  $35.00,  it  is  a  separate  entity,  not  part  of  the  regular 

CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SERVICE 

1735  K  Street,  N.W.  Washington,  D.  C.  20006  202-296-6800 
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L.  A.  Times  lists 
editorial  shift 

Los  Angeles 
A  shift  in  the  lineup  of  edi¬ 
torial  executives  of  the  Los  A'ti- 
geles  Times  has  been  effected 
under  the  direction  of  Frank 
Haven,  managing  editor. 

Ted  Weegar,  managing  editor 
of  the  Times’  Orange  County 
edition  since  that  auxiliary  plant 
was  established  two  years  ago, 
has  returned  to  the  daily’s  home 
plant  in  his  former  position  as 
assistant  managing  editor. 

George  Cotliar,  assistant 
managing  editor  at  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  S(iuare  headquarters,  has 
become  managing  editor  of  the  PerrillS  quits  desk 
Orange  edition.  Leonard  Riblett  jq  (Jq  more  writin" 
continues  as  assistant  managing  ® 

editor  downtown.  Ogden,  Utah 

George  A.  McArthur,  with  Glen  W.  Perrins,  news  editor 

,\P  since  1948,  has  been  named  tl^e  Ogden  Standard-Exami- 

to  the  Times’  Saigon  Bureau  to  «er,  has  retired  to  devote  more 
replace  Harry  Trimborn,  who  time  to  free-lance  writing.  He 
will  be  reassigned  in  the  foreign  been  with  the  newspaper’s 

field.  editorial  department  since  1928, 

•  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 

Netvs  for  eight  years. 

He  is  known  as  ‘“Sol,”  having 
done  a  humor  column,  “Sun¬ 
shine  &  Shadows,”  by  Sol,  for 
25  years.  He  also  has  done  a 
column,  “Only  Yesterday,”  a 
20  and  50-year  ago  column,  for 
41  years,  and  is  the  author  of  a 
book,  “Sunshine  Animal 
Stories”,  published  for  children 
on  royalty  basis  by  Caxton 
Printers  of  Caldwell,  Idaho. 


Glen  Perrins 


HE  RANG  THE  BELL — Abe  S.  Rosen,  (right),  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  and  Tourist  Bureau,  presents  award  to 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  photographer  Michael  Viola  who  took  the 
picture  which  won  first  prize  in  the  Bureau's  Tourist  Photographic 
Contest.  The  award  was  a  U.  S.  Savings  Bond  and  trophy.  , 

Miineie  star  promotes 

Richard  O.  Fuller,  former  Blanche  Krause,  former  two  men  on  eity  desk 
co-owner  of  three  weekly  news-  women’s  fashion  editor  of  the 
papei’s  in  Calif. — to  the  Wood-  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  retired 
burn  (Ore.)  Independent's  ad-  after  37  years.  John  Calpan, 
vertising  staff.  editorial  writer,  also  has  re- 

*  *  *  tired. 

Bob  Penland,  former  pub-  *  *  * 

lisher  of  the  Tillamook  (Ore.)  Fred  W.  Robbins  —  from 
Headlight-Herald — to  the  Her-  comptroller  for  the  Oxnard 

niiston  (Ore.)  Herald  as  man-  (Calif.)  Press-Courier  to  office 
ager.  manager  at  the  San  Diego 

*  *  *  Union  Tribune  Publishing  Co. 

Anne  Hill  Thomas,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 

Times — named  women’s  editor 

the  Cottage  Grove  (Ore.) 


Sports  jobs  filled 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Two  Birmingham  News  sports 
staffers  have  assumed  expanded 
duties  in  a  realignment  of  the 
paper’s  sports  department.  Ron¬ 
ald  Weathers  was  named  to  the 
new  position  of  sports  news  edi¬ 
tor;  and  George  Kaba.se,  makeup 
editor,  was  named  sports  copy 
editor. 


Shores 


Muncie,  Ind. 

Larry  Shores  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  city  editor  to  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the 
Muncie  Star.  Shores  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  with  a  master’s  degree. 

David  Iliff  has  been  promoted 
from  night  city  editor  to  city 
editor.  Iliff  is  a  graduate  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  and  was  a 
former  member  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  For  several 
years  he  has  been  an  instructor 
in  journalism  at  Ball  State 
University  in  Muncie. 


Robert  L.  White,  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  Oregon  Congressman 
Wendell  Wyatt  in  Washington — 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Press,  Portland,  Ore. 


Bernard  Spencer,  former  as- 
sistant  manager  of  department 
store  advertising  at  the  San 

Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Tribune —  k 

to  manager,  succeeding  the  late 
JAME.S  C.  Sweeney.  Evan 

Evans,  formerly  in  charge  of 
retail  display  advertising — to 
assistant  manager  of  depart- 
ment  advertising.  Ron 

Thomas,  on  the  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  —  to  assistant  DANIEL  S.  RENNER,  the  newly 
manager  of  automotive  advert-  appointed  advertising  director  of 
tising.  Detroit  Free  Press,  is  a  native 

*  *  *  of  Akron  who  joined  the  Free 

Betty  MeDSGER  resigned  as  Press  m  1965  from  the  Cincinnati 
,  .  ..  1.  -I  j  I  enquirer  where  he  had  been  a 

feature  writer  at  the  PhUadel-  i  ^  j 

.  .  ,  sales  specialist  in  retail  and 

phui  Uull^tlH  to  join  the  Wnsrl-  gravure  advertising.  He  is  a 
uigton  (D.C.)  Post,  graduate  of  Ohio  State  University. 
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Circulators  named 

Midland,  Tex. 

Leroy  Stewart,  an  18-year 
employee  of  the  Midland  Re- 
porter-T elegram  has  been  named 
its  circulation  manager  by 
James  N.  Allison,  publisher.  J. 
W.  Stephens,  another  18-year 
employee  of  the  daily  newspaper, 
was  named  assistant  CM. 


(9191  782-3131 
RAIEIGH,  N.  C. 
BOX  17306 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


CAPTURED  FOR  PROFIT 


(:iR(:UI^4TION 


New  York  Times 
plans  expansion 
of  news  service 


Advisors’  workshop 
deals  with  problems 


Assembly  Dennis  R.  Allen,  former  man- 
enovation  aging  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
ecess.  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate, 
ny  as  six  has  joined  the  New  York  Times 
cover  the  News  Service  as  assistant  to 
Facilities  editor-manager  Rob  Roy  Buck- 
7  un-  ingham. 

Allen  will  devote  himself  to 
projects  designed  to 
broaden  the  scope  and  enrich  the 
content  of  the  Times  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  Buckingham  said. 

The  plan  for  expansion  of  the 
Times  wire  includes  a  trans¬ 
pacific  cable  to  Hong  Kong,  Sin¬ 
gapore  and  Tokyo  in  February. 

“We  will  also  expand  existing 
■services  to  Latin  America,  Can¬ 
ada  and  Europe,  as  well  as  im¬ 
prove  our  domestic  service  for 
afternoon  newspaper  clients,” 
year  Buckingham  said. 

the  The  New  York  Times  News 
nited  Service  serves  325  newspapers 
vard,  and  magazines  in  the  U.S.  and 
rates  41  foreign  countries  with  a  com- 
his  bined  circulation  of  more  than 
m  to  40,000,000. 

nem-  Allen  joined  the  Register  and 
adio.  Tribune  Syndicate  shortly  after 
laga-  graduation  from  Drake  Univer¬ 
sity’s  School  of  Journalism  in 
n  of  1963.  He  was  appointed  manag- 
the  ing  editor  in  1967  and  moved 
oenix  the  following  year  to  the  Syndi- 
t  at-  cate’s  New  York  office  where  he 
duty  was  in  charge  of  developing  new 
features. 


Seattle  Circulators  should  learn 
Circulation  advisors  from  what’s  going  on  behind  the 
newspapers  in  three  Pacific  youth  movement,  said  Jack  Har- 
Northwest  states  and  three  rington,  managing  director,  Cal- 

provinces  in  Canada  received  in-  ifomia  Newspaperboy  Founda-  _ ^ 

tensive  training  during  a  four-  tion.  He  pointed  out  that  young  used  space  between  the  wafls  of 
day  gathering  at  Lake  Wilder-  people  today  are  asking  for,  de-  the  capitol  and  its  annex.  There  special 
ness.  University  of  Washington  manding  and  rebelling  for  re-  are  special  lensports  as  well  as 
center  near  here.  sponsibility.  floodlighting  equipment.  The  as- 

Shock  and  stimulation  were  v  1  ^  i  sembly  hall  now  has  a  gold  wall- 

mixed  in  the  messages  of  10  “einands  to-wall  carpet,  white  walls  and 

newspaper  experts  addressing  Youth  demands  answers  to  draperies  of  pale  green, 
the  seminar  conducted  by  the  questions,  Harrington  added.  He 
Pacific  Northwest  ^  Circulation  urged  contracts  with  newspaper- 
Managers  Association^  in  coop-  boys  which  give  the  cost  of  pa- 
eration  with  the  Allied  Daily  pers,  the  date  payment  is  re- 
Newspapers  of  a.shington,  quired,  specify  clearly  the  ne- 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  cessity  of  supplying  a  substitute 
Association,  the  U.  of  Washing-  gpen  out  tbe  cancellation 

ton  School  of  Communications  notice  provisions, 
and  the  U.  of  Oregon’s  Continu-  Contracts  also  should  note  the 
ing  Education  Center.  parent  or  guardian  guarantee 

.  I  I  •  for  payments,  give  provisions 

larni^li  t-laimed  bond  agreement  that  is 

Mrs.  Carol  Hilton,  UW  School  required,  and  should  be  under- 
of  Journalism,  made  the  blunt  standable  to  boys  and  parents 
claim  that  circulation  managers  alike,  he  declared, 
suffer  from  slightly  tarnished  Personnel  selection  was  listed 
reputations.  She  suggested  cir-  as  probably  the  most  important 
culation  staffs  have  been  ac-  phase  of  the  circulation  super- 
cused  unfairly  of  exploiting  visor’s  job  by  Virgil  Fassio, 
their  junior  dealers  and  urged  circulation  director,  Detroit 
special  efforts  to  work  closer  Free  Press. 

with  newspaperboys,  their  par-  “Don’t  forget,  you  must  de- 
ents,  and  the  business  commun-  fine  what  you  want  done  before 
ity.  you  hire  a  man  for  a  job,”  Fas- 

Rodney  Miles,  circulation  di-  gio  stressed  in  urging  circulators 
rector,  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  employ  the  best  men  available. 

Journal,  said  today’s  carrier  dif-  regardless  of  the  position  to  be 
fers  from  his  predecessor.  He  filled, 
recommended  circulation  staffs 

stress  profit-making  possibilities  Other  needs  told 

rather  than  the  vague  “Horatio  Gahan,  Seattle  Times, 

Alger”  theme.  urged  a  revaluation  of  incentive 

In  urging  more  money  for  programs.  A1  McLelland,  Van- 
boys,  Miles  pointed  out  that  as  louver  (B.C.)  Siiriy  bespoke  the 
a  carrier  he  earned  a  40  per  cent  imagination  and  time  in 

profit  in  1944.  Today  the  general  promotions, 
margin  on  a  subscription  price  1  4.  n 

is  28  percent,  he  reported.  ‘‘Use  all  media  but  te  a 

story.  Seek  a  theme  and  follow 
it  until  everyone  in  town  knows 
your  story,”  McLelland  urged. 

Herbert  Holl,  Everett 
(Wash.)  Herald,  reported  on 
ABC  developments  and  Richard 
Lane,  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard,  explained  the  advisors 
;  performance  system. 

Joseph  Van  der  Hoeff,  Cen- 
tralia  (Wash.)  Chronicle  and 
seminar  chairman,  described  the 
results  as  well  worth  the  year 
of  planning  effort  which  went 
into  the  project.  Dale  Drake, 
secretary-treasurer,  PNICMA, 
was  moderator. 

The  gathering  was  the  first 
meeting  for  circulation  advisors 
— “the  men  in  the  field” — to  be 
held  in  the  Northwest. 


NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 


Ihriving.  entire  sl.ite  market  is  thoroughly 
dominated  saturation  primary  market, 

,  statp  and  wealthy  above  average  — 

)10  700t  income  per  household  And.  you 
need  only  this  one  medium-  with  the  eco¬ 
nomical  single-rate  plan:  one  low  rate, 
all  advertisers  Contact: 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
Wilaiaitn,  Wliware 

'  Of  story  A 

Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 

tSALES 

*ABC  Audit  MANAGEMENT 

_ _  .  „  6/10/69 


HUSKY — According  +0  this  photo,  taken  by  Sid  Brown,  chief 
photographer  of  the  Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Gazette,  the  carrier  boy 
had  a  husky  helper  through  the  mountains  of  snow  that  fell  during 
record-breaking  December  storms.  Bryan  Smith,  13,  hitched  up  his 
year-old  Siberian  husky  to  his  sled  and  every  subscriber  on  his  five- 
mile  route  got  his  morning  paper. 
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DAILY^  NEWS 

NEW  YORK'S  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER® 


Copf  1969  Nvwt  SyndifOtt  Co  ln< 


New  York.  N.Y.  10017,  December  1969^ 


WEATHER:  Brisk 


Daily  Gnulation  2,081,829 
Up  83,510  Over  Dec  '68! 


New  York  Loves  Christinas  and  The  News,  too! 

ALSO— SUNDAY  CITY  &  SUBURBAN  UP  67,588 
LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  AMERICA,  BOTH  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 
DAILY  2,081,829— SUNDAY  3,062,682 


Source:  Cite.  Dopt.  Monthly  Reports  —  Dec.  '69  vs  Dec.  '68. 


Six  Canadian  papers 
order  CRT  systems 


Three  Linotron  505  cathode 
ray  tube  phototypesetting  sys¬ 
tems  have  been  ordered  by  two 
Canadian  newspapers  through 
Canadian  Linotype  Company, 
according  to  Paul  S.  Chisholm, 
vicepresident  of  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company. 

After  a  lengthy  investigation 
of  photocomposing  systems,  Pa¬ 
cific  Press  has  ordered  two  Lin¬ 
otron  505  cathode  ray  tube  ma¬ 
chines.  Studies  proved  these  ma¬ 
chines  capable  of  handling  both 
the  display  and  classified  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  two  papers 
printed  by  Pacific  Press:  the 
morning  Vancouver  (B.C.) 


Province  and  the  evening  Van¬ 
couver  Sun.  Both  machines  will 
have  a  72  point  capacity  and 
will  be  driven  by  a  M/H  120 
Computer.  The  computer  is  cur- 
recently  being  installed  to  drive 
a  battery  of  nine  Elektron  Lino¬ 
types  and  the  505’s  are  to  be  de¬ 
livered  as  the  programming  and 
installation  progres.ses. 

The  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press,  following  a  thorough 
study  of  both  their  immediate 
display  requirements  and  their 
projected  needs  in  typesetting, 
has  ordered  a  Linotron  505  with 
72  point  capacity.  Delivery  of 
the  505  will  be  made  this  month 


to  coincide  with  receipt  of  an 
1130  computer. 

The  Winuipea  Tribune  has 
ordered  two  Linofilni  wide  range 
Super  -  Quick  phototype.setters 
and  two  PDP8  computers,  and 
one  of  each  has  been  delivered. 
The  two  Super-Quick  machines 
will  haiidle  all  display  composi¬ 
tion  for  the  paper;  the  PDPS’s 
are  programmed  to  drive  both 
the  Super-Quicks  and  the  auto¬ 
matic  Linotypes  for  news. 

The  Calgarif  Herald  has  or¬ 
dered  two  Super-Quicks  for 
February  delivery  with  an  IBM 
1130.  At  the  same  time,  the  Her¬ 
ald  has  ordered  two  tape  oper¬ 
ated  Elektron  Linotypes  for 
handling  news  copy  and  classi¬ 
fied  ads,  maintaining  the  hot 
metal  and  photocomp  combina¬ 
tion  preferred  by  many  news¬ 
papers. 

The  St,  Catherine  (Ont.) 
Standard  recently  accepted  de- 


Pneumatic  Drop  Will 
Handle  2400-Lb. 
Newsprint  Rolls 


Economical — Uses  no  power 
Safe— Cushions  fall  with  air  cylinder 
Adaptable— Will  handle  other  heavy  loads 


the  Gifford-Wood  pneumatic  cushion  drop  is 
an  economical  yet  reliable  way  to  lower  heavy 
newsprint  rolls  from  one  level  to  another.  From 
truck  or  floor  level,  the  roll  drops  quickly  on 
a  gig  to  within  3  or  4  feet  of  discharge  level, 
where  it  is  slowed  by  compression  of  air.  As  it 
settles  to  the  lower  level,  sloped  metal  fingers 
on  the  discharge  stand  intermesh  with  bed 
fingers  and  the  roll  is  discharged.  Empty  gig 
then  returns  automatically  to  the  upper  level. 


ADVANTAGES 

•  Won’t  damage  rolls  in  transit. 

•  Inexpensive  to  operate. 

•  Simple  to  install.  Gig  and  other  components 
delivered  preassembled. 

•  Occupies  minimum  space.  Only  a  shallow 
12"  pit  required  for  floor  level  discharge.  No 
pit  necessary  if  used  with  discharge  ramp. 
Minimum  headroom,  7'  10". 


•  Provides  operating  flexibility.  Can  receive 
and  discharge  on  the  same  or  opposite  sides. 
Handles  rolls  30"  up  to  68"  wide.  Maximum 
diameter  42".  Minimum  weight  600  lbs.  May 
be  supplied  to  operate  at  any  practical 
height  above  9  feet. 

•  Requires  minimum  maintenance.  Design  is 
simple  and  rugged.  There  are  few  parts 
subject  to  wear. 


For  additional  information  about  the  Gifford-Wood  Pneu¬ 
matic  Cushion  Roll  Drop,  or  any  other  of  our  heavy-duty 
handling  equipment,  write  to  us  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.  — or  con¬ 
tact  your  Gifford-Wood  sales  representative. 

Sales  Offices:  New  York  Tel.  212/532-5248,  Chicago  Tel. 
312/354-1562,  Atlanta  Tel.  404/378-7293. 


An  S-W  Industries  Company/ Stowe-Woodward  Co.  •  Ebonite  Company 


livery  of  a  Super-Quick  aiul  a 
P1)P8  computer.  It  has  already 
turned  out  special  sections 
while  the  paper  is  currently 
building  up  its  storage  of  for¬ 
mats  for  handling  all  display 
advertising  by  photocomp. 

.Sule!>  reach  nt‘H  lii^li 
The  annual  report  for  ELTRA 
Coi  poration  stated  that  sales  of 
j)hotocomposing  systems  by  its 
Mergenthaler  division  reached  a 
new  high  last  year. 

As  of  November  5,  a  world¬ 
wide  total  of  38  Linotron  505’s 
actually  had  been  installed. 

Among  domestic  Linotron  505 
users  listed  in  the  report  were 
the  Washington  Star,  the  IPos/i- 
ington  Post,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company  and  the  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent  Journal. 

The  report  pointed  out  that 
Mergenthaler  CRT  systems  now 
were  operating  in  three  govern¬ 
ment  printing  offices:  The  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office  in 
Washington  (Linotron  lOlO’s), 
Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office 
in  England,  and  the  Canadian 
Government  Printing  Office  in 
Ottawa  (Linotron  505’s). 

Super-Quick  production  was 
increased  by  50%  last  year.  To 
accommodate  this  jump  in  out¬ 
put  of  Super-Quicks,  and  to  add 
Linotron  505  production  in  the 
U.S.  to  that  of  Linotype-Paul 
Ltd.  in  England,  Mergenthaler’s 
plant  in  Wellsboro,  Pa.,  ex¬ 
panded  its  production  capacity. 
• 

Fototronic  CRT 
in  N.Y.  debut 

The  28th  Exhibition  by 
Printing  Industries  of  Metro¬ 
politan  New  York  opened  Print¬ 
ing  Week  in  New  York  with  the 
debut  of  Intertype’s  Fototronic 
CRT.  The  display  continues 
until  February  6. 

The  Fototronic  system  works 
off  magnetic  tajie  input  and 
utilizes  a  tv  like  cathode-ray 
display  unit,  giving  the  system 
individual  character  or  word 
typeset  display  capacity. 

Type  sizes  for  the  Fototronic 
range  from  4  to  144  point  with 
I  high  resolution  and  can  “ac¬ 
cess”  up  to  4,000  characters  at 
any  one  time,  visitors  to  the 
I  exhibit  in  the  Union  Carbide 
Building  were  told.  Additional 
fonts  can  be  loaded  into  the 
memory  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

Speed  of  the  Fototronic  CRT 
varies  inversely  with  the  point 
size  of  the  type  in  use.  A  five 
point  size  will  run  at  2,000  to 
3,000  characters  per  second.  A 
seven  point  will  run  1,000  to 
1,500.  Line  mixing  of  types  and 
Gifford-Wood,  Inc.  sizes  is  possible. 
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Fourth  in  a  series  of  Progress  Reports  from  General  Development  Corporation. 

The  new  Florida  is  the 
fresh  start  country  of  the  70s 


As  the  world  enters  the  1970s, 
Florida  turns  the  corner  of  the  decade 
with  greater  pride  and  promise  than  ever 
before — as  the  land  of  fresh  starts  for 
some  quarter-of-a-million  Americans  a 
year. 

In  the  '60s,  General  Development 
Corporation  achieved  its  role  of  leader¬ 
ship.  Entering  this  decade.  General 
Development  will  have  sold  more  than 
240,(KK)  homesites,  representing  family 
investments  of  S430  million.  Our  growth 
pattern  is  increasing  at  an  average  yearly 
rate  of  25  percent,  with  anticipated 
annual  sales  now  topping  SKX)  million. 

But  size  alone  is  not  the  main 
measure  of  our  success.  We  have  not  just 
put  down  houses — we  have  put  down 
roots.  We  have  built  a  solid  structure  of 
long-term  commitment  to  the  land,  to 
the  homes,  to  the  lives  of  the  families 
who  settle  here.  A  commitment  that 
keeps  growing  and  deepening  each  year. 


And  this  is  w  hat  we  mean  by  calling 
it  the  new  Florida:  our  concept  of  “total 
community  development,”  which  is 
firmly  based  on  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  land. 

As  further  evidence  of  this  faith,  we 
are  adding  in  1970  more  than  400  miles 
of  paved  roads,  nearly  40  miles  of  canals, 
and  dozens  of  culverts,  bridges,  and  dams. 

We  are  not  only  adding — we  are 
moving  forward  on  every  front,  to  keep 
pace  with  America's  growing  needs  and 
changing  directions. 


In  our  three  largest  communities — 
Port  Charlotte  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  Port 
Malabar  and  Port  St.  Lucie  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast — we  olTer  diversified  hous¬ 
ing  to  meet  every  need:  single  family 
homes,  maintenance-managed  homes, 
condominiums,  mobile  homes,  duplexes, 
and  country  club  estate  homes. 

The  most  modern  of  technology  is 
helping  make  all  this  expansion  more 
feasible,  more  economical — and  more 
liveable.  Our  new  computer  system,  for 


instance,  not  only  streamlines  our 
accounting  procedures,  but  also  helps 
with  the  physical  planning,  in  calculat¬ 
ing  earth  movement  requirements,  and — 
more  importantly — helps  provide  better 
service  to  our  customers. 

The  laser  beam  —  most  revolu¬ 
tionary  of  the  new  tools  of  science — is 
working  for  us  in  pipe-laying  and  level¬ 
ing  operations. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
General  Development  Corporation, 
alone  of  the  Florida  land  companies,  is 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange; 
why  we  have  more  than  10.000  stock¬ 
holders;  and  why  we  pridefully  identify 
our  Board  of  Directors  in  each  of  these 
progress  reports. 

Florida  remains  Ponce  de  Leon's 
old  and  lovely  “place  of  flowers.”  But 
General  Development's  new'  Florida  now 
moves  into  the  '70s  with  roots  that  are 
strong  and  secure  as  never  before  in  the 
history  of  this  area. 

So.  if  you're  looking  for  a  fresh 
start  in  the  new  decade,  we  suggest  there 
isn't  a  better  place  to  start  looking  than  here. 


B  Charles  H.  Kellstadt 

Chairman  of  the  Board  and  President 
General  Development  Corporation 
1111  South  Bayshore  Drive 
Miami,  Florida  33131 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  General  Development  Corporation 


Charles  H.  Kellstadt 
Chairman  ol  the  Board  and  President, 
General  Development  Corporation.  Re¬ 
tired  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Director. 
Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co.  Director.  Scott 
Paper  Co.  Della  Air  Lines.  Inc.:  Eckerd 
Drugs  of  Florida,  and  Slewarl-Warner 
Corp.  Member  of  the  Advisory  Board. 
Chemical  Bank.  Member  Florida  Council 
of  too.  Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees. 
Logistics  Management  Institute.  Chair¬ 
man.  Medical  Advisory  Council.  Loyola 
Stritch  School  of  Medicine.  Chicago. 
Chairman.  Investment  Committee— Sav¬ 
ings  and  Profit  Sharing  Fund  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.  Employees. 

Harry  Hood  Bassett 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  The  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Miami.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  The  First  National  Bank  in  Palm 
Beach.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Southeast  Sancorporation.  Inc.,  and  its 
affiliates:  Southeast  SBIC.  Inc..  South¬ 
east  Properties  and  Southeast  Services. 
Director,  Eastern  Air  Lines.  Inc.:  Wometco 
Enlerprises.  Inc.:  Maule  Industries.  Inc.: 
Tropical  Gas  Company,  Inc.:  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta,  Jacksonville 
Branch;  International  Executive  Service 
Corps.  Vice  Chairman.  University  of 
Miami.  Trustee.  Council  for  Latin  America. 

Joseph  P.  Binns 

Associated  v/iih  Loeb,  Rhoades  &  Co. 
Director.  General  Host  Corporation;  Ann 
Arbor  Railroad  Co.:  Sky  Chefs,  Inc.  'sub¬ 
sidiary  American  Airlines.  Inc.).  Trustee. 

©  G'in<-fal  DfV'-iopnK-nt  Cornor^tion 


Greenwich  Savings  Bank.  New  York  City. 
Gardner  Cowles 

Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  Gen¬ 
eral  Development  Corporation.  Chairman 
of  the  Board  and  Chief  Executive  Odicer 
of  Cowles  Communications.  Inc.  President 
and  Director  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  Company.  Director.  Kemper 
Insurance  Company:  R.  H.  Macy  &  Com¬ 
pany:  Uniled  Air  Lines:  and  Bankers  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Robert  W.  Dowling 

Chairman  of  the  Board.  City  Investing 
Company.  Chairman.  The  Pierre  Hotel. 
Trustee.  Dowling  College.  Director.  Emi¬ 
grant  Savings  Bank:  Home  Insurance 
Company:  and  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company. 

Luther  L.  Hill 

Director.  Des  Moines  Register  and  T ribune 
Company. 

Fred  W.  Hooper 

Private  investments,  horse  breeding  and 
racing,  farming.  Director.  City  National 
Bank  of  Coral  Gables:  University  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Coral 
Gables:  Hialeah  Race  Course  and  Arling- 
ton-Washinglon  Race  Tracks,  Arlington 
Heights.  Illinois. 

A.  C.  Ketzler 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Bordo  Products, 
Inc.  Director.  Suni  Citrus  Products  Com¬ 
pany.  Atlanta:  and  Basra  Date  Trading 
Company.  Basra.  Iraq. 


William  Harvey  Kyle 
Consultant.  General  Development  Corpo¬ 
ration.  Retired  banker.  Director.  Port 
Charlotte  Bank.  Trustee.  Cleveland  Clinic 
Foundation.  Life  Trustee.  Cleveland  Com¬ 
munity  Fund  Honorary  Lay  Trustee,  John 
Carroll  University. 

Orren  R.  MeJunkins 
Vice  President.  Operations.  General  De¬ 
velopment  Corporation.  Former  Executive 
Engineer  construction  of  La  Guardia  Air¬ 
port.  New  York,  and  Washington.  D  C. 
National  Airport.  Former  Special  Consul¬ 
tant  to  Secretary  of  War.  Washington,  D.C., 
Construction  Chemical  Plants.  Former 
Member  of  United  States  Military  Gover¬ 
nors  Staff.  U.S.  Zone.  Berlin.  Germany. 
Former  Member.  United  States  Diplomatic 
Service.  Ankara.  Turkey.  Former  Vice 
President.  Continental  Can  Company.  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pope,  Sr. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Florida  Cypress 
Gardens.  Inc.  Vice  Chairman  Florida  De¬ 
velopment  Commission.  Chairman.  Tour¬ 
ism  Committee  of  Florida  Council  of  ICO. 
President.  Orange  Blossom  Trail  Associ.i- 
tion.  Honorary  Vice  President.  American 
Water  Ski  Association. 

Boyd  T.  Prior 

Vice  President.  Sales  and  Marketing.  Gen¬ 
eral  Development  Corporalion.  Director. 
Better  Business  Bureau  of  South  Florida; 
and  F.  J.  Cooper  Jewelers.  Inc. 
Frederick  E.  Roach 
Executive  Vice  President.  General  Devel¬ 


opment  Corporation.  Director.  Family  Ser¬ 
vice.  Uni'ed  Fund  of  Dade  County,  Coral 
Way  National  Bank  Miami:  and  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Melbourne. 

George  T.  Scharffenberger 
President  and  Director.  City  Investing 
Company.  Director.  Hayes  Inlernatianal 
Corporation;  Wabash  Magnetics.  Inc.; 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Inc.;  Computer 
Sciences  Corporation;  Diebold  Technology 
Venture  Fund;  Management  Sciences  Cor¬ 
poration;  Property  Research  Corporation; 
Cayman  Corporation:  Guerdon  Industries: 
Moore  and  McCormack  Co.,  Inc.  Trustee. 
Hall  of  Science  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Member,  American,  Arbitration  Associ¬ 
ation.  Regent,  Georgetown  University. 

Nicholas  H.  Serris 

Vice  President.  Finance,  and  Treasurer, 
General  Development  Corporation. 

J.  Douglas  Streit 

Member.  Toronto  Stock  Exchange.  Vice 
President.  J.  Bradley  Streit  &  Company 
Limited.  President  and  Director.  Yellow¬ 
knife  Bear  Mines.  Director.  Giant  Yellow¬ 
knife  Mines. 

John  L.  Weinberg 

Partner.  Goldman.  Sachs  8  Co,  Director, 
Cowles  Communications  Inc.;  Biilova 
Vi/atch  Co.,  Incorpara'ed:  Cluelt  Peabody 
and  Co..  Incorporated:  National  Dairy 
Products  Corporation,  and  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company. 
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Goss 

Headliner  Mark  II 


Proven  performance  makes 
it  the  choice  of  the  nation's 
leading  newspapers 


pea 


GD55 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 

5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 


$63  increase 
in  St.  Paul 
guild  scales 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
The  Twin  Cities  Newspapei* 
Guild  has  negotiated  a  $63  in¬ 
crease  in  key  top  inininiums  in 
a  30-month  contract  at  the  St, 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Pi  ess.  The  settlement,  reached 
20  hours  before  strike  deadline, 
will  raise  the  top  for  reporters 
and  display  salesmen  to  $258. 

The  contract  moves  outside 
classified  salesmen  $15  closer  to 
parity  with  display,  raising 
their  top  $78,  to  $235. 

The  settlement  also  provides 
up  to  $4.50  a  week  in  new  pen¬ 
sion  money  and  up  to  $7.04  a 
month  in  hospitalization-insur¬ 
ance  money. 

Flat  minimums  are  increased 
$69..30,  to  $305.08,  for  editors, 
and  $66.15,  to  $270.90,  for 
editorial  and  political  writers. 

The  top  for  classified  phone 
sales  is  increased  $28,  to 
$123.50,  that  for  clerks  is 
raised  $22,  to  $113.25,  that  for 
circulation  supervisors  is  up 
$60,  to  $208.75,  that  for  switch- 
hoard  operators  rises  $23,  to 
$123.25,  that  for  .stenographers 
is  increased  $23,  t(*  $118,  that 
for  janitors  is  up  $22,  to 
$114.25,  and  that  for  office  boys 
rises  $18,  to  $93.25. 

The  conijiany  will  increase 
its  pension  contribution  $1.50 
for  all  employes  now  and  $3  for 
all  earning  at  least  $200  and  $2 
for  others  on  March  1,  1972,  to 
a  total  of  $8.50  for  those  at  or 
over  $200  and  $7.50  foi-  others. 

It  will  contribute  an  addi¬ 
tional  $7.04  for  family  health- 
insurance  coverage,  raising  the 
total  to  $32  a  month,  and  $4.03 
for  individual  coverage,  raising 
it  to  $16.03. 

The  service  requirement  for 
a  fourth  week’s  vacation  is  re- 

Ever  heard  of  “Sitting 
Ducks  Anonymous?'" 

If  you’re  part  of  the  communications 
industry,  you’re  considered  fair  game 
for  anyone  with  a  grievance,  real  or 
imagined.  You  can  be  sued  for  libel, 
slander,  piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of 
privacy  or  copyright  violations.  But  if 
and  when  you  are.  there’s  someone  to 
turn  to:  Your  Kmployers  Special  Kxcess 
Insurance  Policy.  (It’s  kind  of  a  "Sitting  ; 
Ducks  Anonymous  Club”  for  those 
who’d  much  prefer  to  be  sitting  pretty.) 
l  o  join?  Simply  decide  on  the  amount 
you  could  afford  in  case  of  a  judgment 
against  you... we'll  cover  any  excess. 
For  details  and  rates,  write  to:  Dept.  A, 
E.MPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
COkP.,  21  West  10th,  K.ansas  City,  Mo. 
64105;  New  York,  111  John;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  220  Montgomery;  Chicago,  175  | 
W.  Jackson;  Atlanta,  34  Peachtree,  N.E.  | 


duced  from  12  years  to  eight  irt 
two  steps.  Mileage  allowances 
are  increased  to  1‘2  cents  for  the 
first  100  miles  a  week. 

*  *  « 

Ulher  new  eontruels 

The  top  minimum  for  re¬ 
porters  at  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard  is  increased 
$28.25,  to  $189,  under  a  new- 
two-year  contract  negotiated  by 
the  Eugene  Guild. 

The  top  for  advertising  sales¬ 
men  and  circulation  district  sup¬ 
ervisors  is  I’aised  $15.75,  to 
$168.75. 

The  toj)  for  copy  editors  is 
increased  $30.25,  to  $201,  that 
for  classified  telephone  sales  is 
raised  $10.75,  to  $116.25,  and 
that  for  telephone  oi)erators 
goes  up  $8.75,  to  $101.50. 

The  Guild  also  won  jury- 
duty  pay,  up  to  three  days’ 
bereavement  leave  and  “self- 
improvement”  leave  at  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  discretion. 

*  *  * 

A  $41.5(1  increase  to  $292.50 
in  the  top  minimum  for  writers 
at  Xeu'sieeek  magazine  was 
won  in  a  new  two-year  con¬ 
tract  negotiated  by  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  settlement,  in  addition  to 
wage  increa.ses  ranging  up  to 
25  percent,  j)rovides  a  fifth 
week’s  vacation  and  one  of  the 
first  dental-insurance  plans  to 
be  negotiated  in  any  Guild  con¬ 
tract. 

*  >1:  4> 

Wage  increases  totaling  'ZdVg 
percent  over  three  years  will 
raise  the  top  minimum  for  as¬ 
sistant  editors  of  the  Saturday 
Review  $64.25,  to  $282. 

Psychiatric  care  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  major-medical  cover¬ 
age,  prov'iding  $10  a  visit  to  a 
maximum  of  $500. 

*  *  * 
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Unique  religion  reporting 
is  cited  in  staff  awards 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Three  Ilirniinghani  X'etvs  reporters  have  lieen  honored  by 
their  co-workers  for  their  “enterpri.se,  ingenuity  and  creativ¬ 
ity”  during  1969. 

Named  to  receive  “Big  N”  awards  presented  annually  to 
members  of  the  News’  editoi'ial  staff  wei-e  Wallace  Henley, 
Ted  Pearson  and  Carol  Nunnelley. 

Henley,  religion  editor  and  an  ordained  Baptist  ministi'r, 
was  honored  for  “his  sophisticated  and  uniipie  apjiroach  to 
religious  writing.” 

Victor  H.  Hanson  11,  general  manager  of  the  News,  ob- 
.served  of  Henley: 

"When  Wallace  took  over  as  religion  editor,  he  made  two 
changes — first,  he  removed  the  long-standing  sign  from  the 
church  page  that  read,  ‘Please  Do  Not  Disturb,’  and  then  he 
removed  the  church  page.  Removed  it,  that  is,  from  its  place 
as  a  Saturday  calendar  of  sermon  topics,  communion  sched¬ 
ules  and  bar  mitzvahs  and  made  it  an  informative,  highly 
i-eadable  i)art  of  the  daily  news  report.” 

Pear.son  was  cited  in  particular  for  his  coverage  of  the  ex¬ 
tortion  trial  of  former  Alabama  .\tty.  Gen.  Richmond  Flow¬ 
ers  and  two  other  men;  his  in-depth  report  of  auto  insurance 
rates,  problems  and  abu.ses;  his  efforts  to  smoke  out  legisla¬ 
tive  and  administrative  skullduggery  in  .Alabama  highway 
and  junior  college  programs  and  coverage  of  Hurricane  Ca¬ 
mille. 

Mrs.  Nunnelley,  said  Hanson,  “more  than  any  other  local 
reporter,  has  become  identified  with  what  is  now  termed  the 
urban  crisis.”  She  was  spotlighted  for  her  sensitive  airing  of 
the  state’s  problems  in  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquents. 


A  vacation  bonus  and  a  $50 
increase  in  the  newsman’s  top 
minimum  have  lieen  obtained  by 
the  Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild 
in  a  three-year  contract  with 
Scripps-Howard’s  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association. 

The  settlement  parallels  one 
achieved  earlier  at  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  and  Plain  Dealer, 
where  the  (xuild  negotiated  the 
first  vacation  Inmus  in  any 
Guild  newspaper  contract. 

A  settlement  patterned 
roughly  on  the  Press  and  Plain 
Dealer  contracts,  but  without 
the  vacation  bonus,  has  also 
bi'en  negotiated  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Guild  at  Central  Press,  a 
division  of  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

NEA  employees  with  at  least 
nine  years’  sendee  will  receive 
a  bonus  of  $5  for  each  year. 
Those  whose  salary  is  at  or 
over  the  newsmen’s  fifth-year 


minimum — $213  at  the  con¬ 
tract’s  start  and  $259  at  its 
expiration — will  receive  $6  for 
each  year  of  seiwice. 

The  toj)  minimum  for  news¬ 
men  is  increased  .April  1,  1972 
to  $256  for  those  working  in 
New  York  and  Washington  and 
$250  for  others. 

• 

Ofifsel  newsprint 
inaeliine  is  planned 

Abitibi  Paper  Company  has 
announced  plans  to  in.stall  a 
machine  at  its  Iroquois  Falls, 
Ontario,  mill  that  will  produce 
newsprint  for  offset  i»rinting  at 
a  rate  of  3,500  feet  per  minute. 

.An  existing  machine  that  pro¬ 
duces  regular  grades  of  news¬ 
print  at  1,400  feet  per  minute 
will  be  taken  out  of  service.  The 
new’  machine,  developed  by  Do¬ 
minion  Engineering  Works,  will 
cost  about  $9  million. 


Joins  ringing  firm 

Warren  J.  Robinson  has  been 
appointed  Southern  representa¬ 
tive  for  Central  Rigging  &  Con¬ 
tracting  Corp.,  installer  of  print¬ 
ing  equipment.  For  the  past  14 
years,  he  had  been  with  R.  Hoe 
&  Company.  Previously,  he  had 
been  pressroom  superintendent 
with  the  Miami  hews.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  Sew  York 
World-Telegra  m. 

m 

Proinotiuii  for  .4!\R 

C.  Randall  Choate,  general 
manager,  announced  that  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  has  placed  its  complete 
promotion  program  with  Klock 
Advertising,  Detroit.  Choate 
said  the  circulation  of  weekly 
newspapers  has  increased  44% 
between  1956-1969  —  in  the 
prime  market  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 
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By  AUSTIN  C.  WEHRWEIN 
Of  the  editorial/opinion  page  staff 
Almost  unnoticed  except  by  connois¬ 
seurs  of  quaint  legislation  is  a  bill  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Minnesota  House  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations 
Committee,  House 
File  1747. 

Now  in  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee, 
it  cteates  a  new  leg 
islative  apparatu 
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could  offer  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
make  them  permanent  with  “such  altera¬ 
tions”  as  Larc  wants. 

Legislative  approval  of  a  rule  already 
“repealed”  by  an  agency  would  seem  like 
beating  a  dead  horse,  but  the  bill  also 
makes  it  possible! 

The  authors  are  three  Conservatives; 
Speaker  Lloyd  L.  Duxbury  Jr.,  a  Harvard 
Law  School  graduate;  Warren  D.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  St.  Paul  College  f  f  Law  graduate; 
and  Alfred  ".  France, 

Govs.  Youngiahl  and  C. 
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Austin  C.  Wehrwein, 
legal  eagle 


Wehrwein  spends  his  time  “Judging  the  Law”  in  The 
Minneapolis  Star.  And  he’s  good  at  it.  Good  enough  to 
win  an  American  Bar  Association  Gavel  award.  Good 
enough  to  win  recognition  from  the  Hennepin  County 
Bar  Association.  Both  awards  came  this  past  year, 
recognizing  Wehrwein’s  contributions  to  public  under¬ 
standing  of  laws,  lawmaking  and  the  courts. 

Wehrwein,  holder  of  a  law  degree,  does  all  right  on 
other  subjects,  too.  He  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  for¬ 


eign  correspondence  while  reporting  from  Canada. 

“Judging  the  Law”  has  discussed  Minnesota  liquor 
laws  and  legislative  regulations,  the  new  chief  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  judicial  ethics.  Wehrwein 
has  also  viewed  social  problems  such  as  college  disci¬ 
pline  and  black  capitalism  “from  his  bench”. 

Austin  C.  Wehrwein  is  one  more  reason  why  The 
Minneapolis  Star  and  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  are 
the  most  influential  media  in  the  Upper  Midwest. 


The  Minneapolis  Star/The  Minneapolis  Tribune 

John  Cowles,  Jr.,  President 


New  agency  will  offer  ads 
and  pr  to  small  businesses 


Pittsburgh 

A  new  firm  offering  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  on  a 
franchised  basis  to  small  busi¬ 
nesses  has  opened  at  One  Oliver 
Plaza  here. 

Franchised  Advertising  Inc. 
been  formed  to  meet  the  need 
for  advertising,  sales  promotion 
and  public  relations  by  small 
businesses,  such  as  beauty 
shops,  automobile  dealers,  dry 
cleaners,  florists,  hardware 
stores,  packaged  liquor  stores, 
men’s  and  women’s  clothing  and 
furnishing  stores,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  nursing 
homes,  real  estate  companies, 
retail  stores  and  service  firms. 

The  president  of  the  company 
is  Ruth  Lesko,  formerly  an  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  with  Ket- 
chum,  MacLeod  and  Grove,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
agency. 

The  advertising  and  public 
relations  services  provided  by 
Franchised  Advertising  ^\^ll  be 
offered  to  small  businesses 
throughout  the  United  States. 
The  service  provides  complete 
creative  material  for  a  year’s 
advertising  and  promotional 
campaigns  and  is  sold  exclu¬ 
sively  to  one  business  in  each 
city.  One  beauty  shop,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  each  city  will  be  eli¬ 
gible  to  receive  an  advertising 
and  public  relations  kit  four 
times  a  year.  The  beauty  shop 
kits  will  contain  radio  commer¬ 
cials,  newspaper  ads,  window 
banners,  in-shop  displays  or 
point  of  purchase  material,  pro¬ 
motion  tips,  window  display 
ideas,  and  news  releases  for  lo¬ 
cal  newspapers. 

“It  is  beyond  the  budget  of 
most  small  businesses,”  says 


Ruth  Lesko 

Mrs.  Lesko,  “to  pay  creative 
people  to  write  and  produce  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
campaigns  for  individual  busi¬ 
nesses.  It  is  expensive  to  have  a 
local  agency  continually  write 
new  and  different  commercials 


and  creative  advertising  and 
promotion  material.  So  most 
small  businesses  just  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  advertise. 

“It  is  possible,  however,  to 
have  professionals  create  a 
series  of  exciting  campaigns 
then  franchise  them  exclusively 
to  one  business  in  each  city. 
That  is  what  Franchised  Adver¬ 
tising  has  been  formed  to  do.” 

• 

Gannett  employs 
systems  manager 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Joseph  Paul  Junker  has  been 
appointed  to  the  new  position  of 
systems  manager  on  the  corpor¬ 
ate  staff  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc., 
John  E.  Heselden,  vicepresident 
for  operations,  announced. 

Junker,  34,  will  head  an  elec¬ 
tronic  data  processing  function 
to  serve  the  Gannett  group’s  33 
daily  newspapers  and  eight 
broadcasting  stations.  Since 
June,  1968,  he  had  been  man¬ 
ager  of  the  marketing  manage¬ 
ment  information  center  of 
Xerox  Corp. 


Editors  join  phone  firm 
for  broad  pr  operations 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )Vealfb 
Offers  Opporfunifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  in¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  suc¬ 
cesses  of  over  800  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  that  are  operating  and 
have  $500,000,000  invested  in 
Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing, 
advertising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

FubHthed  fortmightiy 

4aeuaJ  Subaariptlwn  cw  C.S.A.  SA8.00 
Pasrineata  osust  be  made  by 
baokdraii  m  Australiaii  currency 
earner  Butt  &  ClisdtII  Sts..  Surry  Hills 
Sydney.  Australia 
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An  expanded  organization  of 
the  press  and  public  relations 
department  of  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company  will  see 
Daniel  W.  Costello,  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  press  and  pr 
in  the  entire  state,  opening  a 
new  office  in  Albany  and  two 
new  men,  both  wellknown  re¬ 
porters  and  editors,  installed  as 
“territory”  chiefs. 

The  new  men  are  John  N. 
Fallon,  formerly  foreign  news 
editor  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  and  Cortland  Anderson, 
who  was  editor  of  the  Suffolk 
Sun  when  it  ceased  publication 
last  October  18. 

Anderson  joined  the  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  as  an  assistant 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  press 
and  public  relations  for  the 
Long  Island  territory  last  De¬ 
cember  1. 

Fallon,  who  takes  over  in  the 
.same  capacity  with  the  same 
rank  for  Manhattan,  the  Bronx 
and  Westchester  County,  joined 
the  Telephone  Company  early  in 
January. 

Costello,  formerly  with  the 
Troji  (N.Y.)  Record,  joined  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company 
in  19.^3  as  a  writer  in  Albany. 
He  came  to  the  New  York  City 
office  in  1956  and  w'as  named 
general  manager  for  press  and 
public  relations  in  1961. 

Costello,  in  returning  to  Al¬ 
bany,  will  be  chief  of  press,  pr 
and  employee  relations  for  up¬ 


state,  north  of  Westchester. 

In  taking  on  Fallon  and  An¬ 
derson,  a  significant  new  de¬ 
parture  in  employment  has  been 
taken  over  by  a  telephone  com¬ 
pany.  Until  now,  units  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
have  recruited  youth  and  made 
promotions  from  within  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

Anderson  said  he  had  enjoyed 
his  work  since  joining  the  com¬ 
pany. 

“I  find  it  exciting,”  he  said. 
“There’s  nothing  muscle-bound 
about  the  job  that  I  have  dis¬ 
covered.  Aside  from  press  and 
pr.  I’m  in  charge  of  employee 
relations,  and  with  27,000  em¬ 
ployees  in  my  territory,  I  have 
plenty  to  do.  It  keeps  me  busy 
and  that’s  what  I  want — some¬ 
thing  constructive  to  do.” 

Anderson  helped  to  establish 
the  Suffolk  Sun  after  serving 
three  years  as  managing  editor 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  at  14  with  the  Titusville 
(Fla.)  Star-Advocate  and  later 
worked  for  the  Lakeland  Ledger 
and  the  Orlando  Sentinel  Star. 

Fallon,  before  coming  to  New 
York  in  1966  as  foreign  editor, 
was  UPI  Southwest  Division 
news  manager.  Previously,  he 
was  night  foreign  editor  in  New 
York  for  five  years.  He  majored 
in  political  science  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  and  joined 
UPI  in  1947  in  New  York. 


Public  relations 
assignments 
and  accounts 

Gerber  Products  Company 
(baby  foods)  appointed  'Theo¬ 
dore  R.  Sills  Inc.  as  its  public 
relations  agency. 

*  *  * 

George  Badner  Jr,  formerly 
general  assignment  reporter  and 
aviation  columnist  for  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  has  join¬ 
ed  the  public  relations  staff  of 
Piper  Aircraft  Corporation. 

*  *  * 

Taylor  Wine  Company  Inc. 
appointed  Dudley  -  Anderson  - 
Yutzy  for  a  national  public  rela¬ 
tions  program. 

*  *  * 

Cliff  Brenner,  once  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  rewriteman,  Mick¬ 

ey  Segal,  former  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  feature  writer,  and 

Chuck  Romm,  Philadelphia  pub¬ 
licist,  have  joined  in  a  public 
relations  firm  in  Philadelphia. 

*  *  ♦ 

Philip  Dorf,  a  former  senior 
vicepresident  of  the  Rowland 

Co.  Inc.,  joined  Harsche-Rotman 
&  Druck  Inc.,  as  vicepresident. 

*  *  * 

C.  O.  (Steve)  Hinderer,  former 
director  of  public  relations  for 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Gas  and 
Water  Division,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Los  Angeles  De¬ 
partment  of  Water  and  Power. 
*  *  * 

John  S.  Lanahan,  president  of 
the  Flagler  System,  announced 
that  Arndt,  Preston,  Chapin, 
Lamb  &  Keen  will  handle  all  its 
promotion  programs. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bernard  P.  Stengren,  fonnerly 
manager  of  news  services  in  Con 
Edison’s  Public  Infonnation  de¬ 
partment,  is  now  assistant  di¬ 
rector.  Edward  W’.  Livingston, 
formerly  a  special  representa¬ 
tive  in  public  information,  is 
manager  of  news  development. 
Anthony  F.  Shannon,  formerly 
of  the  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
joined  the  public  information 
staff. 

*  *  * 

Henry  C.  Prehodka,  formerly 
associated  with  Donald  G.  Weiss 
and  Co.,  New  York,  and  pre¬ 
viously  assistant  director  of  PR 
for  Printing  Industries  of  Met¬ 
ropolitan  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  press  re¬ 
lations  of  Johns-Manville  Corp. 
♦  ♦  * 

Bette  Gollrad,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Fairchild  Publi¬ 
cations  and  a  recent  account 
supervisor  in  the  consumer 
group  of  the  Bloom  Agency  in 
Dallas,  has  joined  Scott  Paper 
Company  as  manager  of  con¬ 
sumer  publicity. 
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The  KODAK  VERSAMAT  Film  Proc-  1  "  -  .  ' 

essor,  Model  5,  works  that  fast,  and  ^ 

because  it  does,  prints  can  be  deliv-  Wt 

ered  to  your  platemaker  while  the 

pages  are  being  set  up.  Photogra- 

phers  gain  more  time  for  news  cover-  ^ 

age.  Production  people  take  work  ^  ~ 

peaks  in  stride,  dig  out  fast  when  they’re  '  ' 

snowed  under.  The  VERSAMAT  Processor 

cuts  down  on  chemical  costs.  Saves  space,  too, 

You  don’t  need  to  be  a  giant  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  mechanized  film  processing.  For  details  on  the 
VERSAMAT  Processor,  and  companion  films  and  chemicals, 
contact:  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  14650. 
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RICHMOND  TIMES-DISPATCH/NEWS  LEADER 
executives  tell  how  SRDS  helps  them  improve  the 
element  of  good  timing,  so  vital  in  media  selling. 

Mason:  “We  feel  conBdent  that  we 
are  putting  into  our  Standard  Rate 
things  buyers  need  when 
they  are  trying  to  make  the  best  buy 
21^  B  aware  that  de- 

cisions  have  to  be  made  not  only  as 
■  to  how  much  money  is  to  be  spent  in 
a  market  but  what  type  of  medium  will  be  used  and 
to  what  extent.  So  some  of  our  advertisements,  like 
this  one  which  tells  people  what  they  can  buy  for 
$558  in  Richmond  papers,  are  intended  to  show  how 
much  more  you  can  get  for  a  given  amount  in  news¬ 
papers  than  you  can  in,  say,  television.” 


Donnahoe:  “We  knew,  of  course, 
that  $558  will  buy  a  quarter  page  in 
our  newspapers  and  very  little  in 
TV.  So,  even  though  nobody  is  going 
to  spend  only  $558,  we  thought  it 
was  a  good  point  of  comparison.” 


Mason:  “Of  course,  we  do  a  lot  more 
than  that  in  these  ads  in  Standard 
Rate.  We  point  out  that  ours  is  a 
market  of  1,200,000  people  which  is 
a  lot  more  than  just  the  metropolitan 
area.  Then  we  show  our  undupli- 
_ _ I  cated  coverage,  and  then  the  effec¬ 
tive  buying  income  per  capita  and  the  milline  rates.” 


Macinnes:  “This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
Standard  Rate  &  Data  is  ideally 
suited  to  help  us  do.  Just  about 
everybody  involved  in  media  in  the 
country  will  use  Standard  Rate  and 
when  they  look  at  it  they’re  planning 
or  making  a  buy.  Our  ad  gives  us  a 


Donnahoe:  “This  ad  we  run  in  Stand¬ 
ard  Rate  points  out  that  we  give  un¬ 
duplicated  coverage  in  39  counties 
and  11  cities.” 


Mason:  “This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
we  usually  use  coverage  maps  in  our 
Standard  Rate  ads.” 


‘  Macinnes:  “In  all  of  our  selling  and 
v  '  sales  promotion  we  have  been  work- 
-11^1  ^  to  establish  the  definition  of  what 

|j.gK  ^  f  h  ^  a  newspaper  market  really  is.  Today 
I  think  there  is  relatively  widespread 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  a  news- 
^  *  5  -  paper  market  is  not  bounded  by  met¬ 
ropolitan  lines  or  city  zone  lines.  A  newspaper  market 
is  a  market  of  people  and  this  market  is  not  limited  by 
geographical  boundaries.  Our  market  is  26%  of  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  population.” 


E 


chance  to  tell  them  something  else  besides  what  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  listing.  We  don’t  want  an  interpretation 
of  real  value  left  to  the  bare  statistics.  So  we  talk 
about  the  total  market  coverage  and  the  value  of  the 
coverage. 

“What  we  do  in  Standard  Rate  is  like  selling  a 
product.  Being  there  is  like  having  an  informative  dis¬ 
play  at  the  point  of  sale,  right  at  the  store,  with  your 
card  there  on  the  shelf  when  someone’s  deciding 
which  product  to  pick  up  and  put  in  the  cart.  This  is 
the  way  I  look  on  Standard  Rate.” 

Donnahoe:  “Well,  you’ve  got  to 
'  rfl  start  with  Standard  Rate  when 
^  you’re  making  up  your  media  promo- 

schedule.  I  don’t  see  how  a 
paper  could  start  with  anything  else. 
This  is  the  buyers’  book.  This  is 
where  advertising  plans  start  and 
this  is  where  the  buying  starts  and  this  will  often  be 
the  last  point  of  reference  when  the  buying  decision 
is  made.  So  I  don’t  see  where  else  you  would  start 
with  your  promotion  plan.” 

Macinnes:  “Something  else  you’ve 
got  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  longevity 
of  each  issue  of  Standard  Rate.  It’s 
not  like  something  that’s  read 
through  once  and  thrown  away.  It’s 
used  over  and  over  again  and  is  . 
passed  along  to  other  people  after 
the  new  one  comes  in.  So  you  can  be  getting  impor¬ 
tant  exposure  to  your  explanation  of  values  for  a  long 
time  after  each  issue  comes  out. 


L.  to  R.  Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  President,  RICHMOND  TIMES-DISPATCH/ 
NEWS  LEADER;  Maxie  Mason,  Director  of  Creative  Services;  Dan  G. 
Macinnes,  National  Advertising  Manager. 


“It’s  not  just  a  one-time  thing  like  your  ad  in  a 
weekly  magazine.  Wherever  I  go  I  see  Standard  Rate 
on  the  buyer’s  desk  or  on  the  shelf  nearby.  It’s  used 
day  after  day  and  then  passed  along.” 

e  Mason:  “Standard  Rate  is  the  publi¬ 
cation  where  you  need  constant  ex¬ 
posure.  I  would  not  want  to  risk  be¬ 
ing  out  of  any  issue  because  there’s 
too  much  change  going  on  in  the  ad- 
^  vertising  world  and  you  never  know 
■  when  something  is  going  on  that 
might  involve  your  market.’’ 

Macinnes:  “Certainly  the  buying 
goes  on  all  year.  It  might  be  planning  > 
or  it  might  be  reviewing  or  it  might 
be  on  a  new  product.  And  then,  of  * 
course,  there’s  a  lot  of  change  and 
turnover  in  this  business  and,  al¬ 
though  the  actual  buys  may  not  be 
made  until  after  a  lot  of  study,  you  certainly  don’t 
want  to  be  left  out  of  the  preliminary  consideration. 

“I  get  compliments  on  the  usefulness  of  the  copy 
we  run.  I  was  in  Chicago  not  long  ago  and  an  agency 
man  brought  this  up.  He  said  that  he  finds  our  ads 
useful  when  he’s  working  toward  a  buy  and  wants 
support  for  his  recommendations.” 


IN  SRDS  YOU  ARE  THERE- 

selling  by  helping  people  buy 

5201  Old  Orchard  Road,  Skokie,  Ill.  60076 


Peru  press  law 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


firms  here  was  not  immediately 
known. 

An  American  from  Chicago, 
C.  N.  Griffis,  has  published  the 
Pertivian  Tunes  in  English  week¬ 
ly  since  about  1912.  His  son, 
Donald,  who  manages  the  jour¬ 
nal,  can  not  determine  if  it  will 
survive  the  new  law. 

The  publisher  of  a  Chinese- 
language  newspaper  said  he  was 
now  considering  shutting  down. 

Under  the  law,  foreign  own¬ 
ers  had  180  days  from  December 
30  to  sell  out  to  native-born 
Peruvian  citizens. 

Also  in  doubt  is  the  fate  of 
Expreso  and  Extra.  Their  pres¬ 
ident,  Manuel  UHoa,  remains  in 
exile.  Thus,  he  cannot  fulfill  the 
six-months  residency  require¬ 
ment. 

Sources  in  the  U.S.  Embassy 
said  they  think  that  foreigners 
own  shares  in  some  Peruvian 
radio  and  television  stations. 

Many  newsmen  and  some  of 
his  acquaintances  suspect  that 
Augusto  Zimmerman  wrote  the 
new  press  law,  although  he 
denied  it.  Until  late  1969  Zim¬ 
merman  had  written  editorials 
for  El  Comercio,  while  serving 
Gen.  Velasco  as  an  advisor.  The 
government  has  named  him  head 
of  the  official  Oficina  Nacional 
de  Informacion  (ONI).  Zim¬ 
merman  said  a  palace  council 
drafted  the  decree,  which  car¬ 
ries  the  names  of  the  entire  mil¬ 
itary  cabinet. 

Some  exemptions 

He  added  that  small,  foreign- 
language  publications  should  not 
worry,  and  that  a  clause  would 
be  added  to  exempt  them.  He 
said  that  the  provisions  on  for¬ 
eign  ownership  were  needed  “be¬ 
cause  la  Southern  might  have 
bought  itself  a  newspaper.” 
Southern  Peru  Copper  Corp.  fi¬ 
nally  signed  a  $355  million  con¬ 
tract  with  the  junta  to  develop 


the  Cuajone  open  pit  copper 
deposit. 

Zimmerman  said  stringent 
provisions  against  libel  were 
needed,  citing  the  case  of  leftist 
humorist  Sofocleto,  who  has 
fought  a  word  battle  in  Lima 
papers  with  Christian  Democrat 
politician  Hector  Cornejo  Cha¬ 
vez.  Sofocleto  finally  passed  up 
Cornejo’s  challenge  to  a  duel. 

Lawyers,  meanwhile,  say  that 
Peru’s  Penal  Code  adequately 
covered  journalistic  offenses,  and 
that  the  new  law  will  only  con¬ 
fuse  matters  with  its  vague 
wording. 

In  a  gesture  aimed  at  quiet¬ 
ing  some  of  the  criticism,  the 
Government  amended  the  press 
law  to  provide  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  shall  interpret  it 
in  line  with  “the  truth,  moral¬ 
ity  and  needs  of  integral  state 
security  and  national  defense.” 

All  this  may  be  meaningless, 
some  journalists  point  out,  be¬ 
cause  the  Government  appoints 
the  judges. 

Underground 
editor  beats 
obscenity  case 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

A  District  judge  here  ruled 
that  a  picture  of  a  city 
councilman  published  in  an  un¬ 
derground  newspaper  is  obscene 
— but  he  dismissed  an  obscenity 
charge  because  the  state  failed 
to  prove  who  distributed  the  pa¬ 
per. 

Kenneth  Kelley,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
Argus,  was  arrested  September 
3  on  a  charge  of  distributing  an 
obscene  newspaper.  The  charge 
stemmed  from  the  publication 
of  a  photograph  of  city  coun¬ 
cilman  James  Stephenson  on 
w'hich  had  been  superimposed  a 
drawing  of  a  male  sex  organ. 

A  District  Court  examination 
on  the  charge  was  held  last  Oc¬ 
tober  before  Judge  S.  J.  Elden. 

Elden  said  attornej’s  for  Kel¬ 
ley  conceded  the  picture  “might 
well  be  vulgar  and  in  bad 
taste.”  Elden  said  he  found  the 
picture  “obscene  and  without 
value.” 

“The  obscenity  is  unrelated  to 
the  balance  of  the  publication 
and  therefore  the  defendant 
cannot  hide  under  the  cloak  of 
a  possible  social  redeeming 
value,”  Elden  said. 

But  he  ordered  the  case  dis¬ 
missed  on  the  ground  that  the 
prosecution  had  failed  to  show 
“reasonable  cause  to  believe” 
that  Kelley  personally  had  dis¬ 
tributed  the  newspaper. 


Copley  names  ‘watchdog’ 
committees  for  lAPA 


James  S.  Copley,  president  of 
the  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  has  announced  the 
composition  of  the  Committee 
on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  watch¬ 
dog  group  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere’s  organization  of 
editors  and  publishers. 

Copley  had  previously  de¬ 
signated  Tom  C.  Harris,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  El  Mundo,  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

William  B.  Giandoni,  Copley 
News  Service,  w'as  appointed 
vicechairman-at-large.  Horacio 
Aguirre  (Diario  las  Americas, 
Miami),  Julio  de  Mesqui  ta 
Neto  (O  Estado,  Sao  Paulo) 
and  Charles  E.  Scripps  (E.  W. 
Scripps  Co.)  were  named  vice- 
chairmen  and  secretaries. 

The  regional  vicechairmen 
are: 

Cuba  —  Amadeo  H.  Barletta 
Jr.  (El  Mundo,  in  exile). 

Brazil  —  Manoel  do  Nasci- 
mento  Brito  (Journal  do  Brasil, 
Rio) 

Bolivia  —  Carlos  Canelas 
(Los  Tiempos,  Cochabamba) 
Columbia  —  Luis  Gabriel 
Cano  (El  Espectador,  Bogota) 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras  — 
Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro  (La 
Frensa,  Managua) 

United  States  —  Charles  L. 
Dancey  (Journal  Star,  Peoria, 
Ill). 

El  Salvador  a')vd  Guatemala 
— Jose  Dutriz  Jr.  (La  Frensa 
Grdfica,  San  Salvador) 

Jamaica  -  Trinidad  -  Tobago, 
Bahamas  —  Sidney  G.  Fletcher 
(Daily  Gleaner,  Kingston,  Ja¬ 
maica) 

Chile  —  Arturo  Fontaine  (El 
Mercurio,  Santiago) 

Peru  —  Elsa  Arana  Freire 
(Siete  Dias,  Lima) 

Mexico  —  Rodolfo  Junco  de 
la  Vega  Jr.  (El  Norte,  Mon¬ 
terrey) 

Canada  —  Ian  H.  Macdonald 
(Thomson  Newspapers) 

Costa  Rica  —  Rodrigo 
Madrigal  Nieto  (La  Republica, 
San  Jose) 

Ectiador  —  Jorge  Mantilla 
Ortega  (El  Comercio,  Quito) 
Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin 
Islands  —  Ariel  Melchior  Sr. 
(Daily  News,  St.  Thomas,  V.I.) 

Dominican  Republic  and 
Haiti  —  German  E.  Omes  (El 
Caribe,  Sto.  Domingo) 

Argentina  and  Uruguay  — 
Juan  S.  Valmaggia  (La  Nacion, 
Buenos  Aires) 

Paraguay  —  Aldo  Zuccolillo 
(ABC  Color,  Asuncion) 
Venezuela  —  Nicomedes 


Zuloaga,  hijo  (La  Verdad, 
Caracas) 

Members  of  the  committee  for 
the  United  States  are: 

Brady  Black,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  (Ohio). 

Henry  D.  Bradley,  St.  Jo¬ 
seph  News-Press,  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri. 

Rajunond  E.  Dix,  Wooster 
Daily  Record,  Wooster,  (Ohio). 

Howard  H.  Fitzgerald,  Pon¬ 
tiac  Press,  Pontiac  (Mich.). 

JS  Gray,  Monroe  Evening 
News,  Monroe,  Michigan. 

Edward  H.  Harte,  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers,  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas. 

William  R.  Hearst  Jr., 
Hearst  Corporation,  New  York. 

Nicolas  Ifft,  Idaho  State 
Journal,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

David  B.  Lindsay  Jr.,  Herald 
Tribune  and  Journal,  Sarasota, 
Florida. 

Ignacio  Lozano,  La  Opinion, 
Los  Angeles. 

William  D.  Maxwell,  Chicago 
Tribune, 

Clarence  W.  Moore,  Times  of 
the  Americas,  Washington,  D.C. 

Father  Albert  J.  Nevins, 
Maryknoll  Magazine,  Mary- 
knoll.  New  York. 

Hugh  B.  Patterson,  Arkansas 
Gazette,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Joseph  B.  Ridder,  San  Jose 
Netvs-Mercury,  San  Jose,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Edward  W.  Scripps,  Scripps 
League  Newspapers,  San  Ma¬ 
teo,  California. 

For  Canada :  Stuart  Keate, 
Vancouver  Sun,  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 

Paul  Kidd,  Southam  Press, 
Toronto. 

Douglas  Moseley,  Montreal 
Star, 

In  a  follow-up  letter  to  com¬ 
mittee  members,  Harris  said: 
This  committee  takes  on  an  even 
greater  importance  in  the  com¬ 
ing  year  due  to  the  wide  censor¬ 
ship  and  many  assaults  on  press 
freedom  in  our  hemisphere.  We 
have  a  real  fight  on  our  hands 
to  restore  the  free  press  to  many 
spots  in  our  two  continents.” 

• 

Record  dividend 

Boston 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  Cor¬ 
poration  announced  a  cash  divi¬ 
dend  of  $2  per  share  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  common  stock.  This  is  the 
largest  dividend  in  the  history 
of  the  corporation  and  will  be 
payable  January  15  to  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  record  as  of  December  31, 
1969.  This  compares  with  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  $1.75  a  year  ago. 
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‘Adless’  supplements 
pay  their  own  way 

By  Gcorjje  Vi  ilt 

Some  quick  thinking  at  the  page  tabloid  explaining  the  de- 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sen-  tails  of  the  new  250-million  dol- 
tinel  resulted  in  an  important  lar  National  Accelerator  Lab- 
community  service,  plus  14  oratory  now  under  construction 
pages  of  paid  advertising.  in  Kane  County  (Ill.)  northeast 

It  started  when  local  Civil  sector. 

Defense  officials  contacted  Bill  The  special  supplement,  com- 
Burke,  News-Sentinel  retail  ad-  pletely  editorial  in  style,  was 
vertising  manager,  to  inquire  printed  in  extra-white  36-pound 
about  a  recommendation  for  a  paper,  and  carried  1,200  column 
good  printing  company  to  print  inches  of  stories,  88  photographs 
about  200,000  copies  of  a  Civdl  and  11  drawings.  The  cost  was 
Defense  brochure,  to  be  dis-  fully  underwritten  by  15  area 
tributed  to  Knoxville  area  business  firms.  No  advertising, 
homes.  as  such,  appeared. 

Burke  sold  the  local  Cl)  offi-  The  supplement  was  con- 
cials  on  letting  the  newspaper  ceived  during  a  discussion  par- 
run  the  brochure  as  a  full-news-  ticipated  in  by  Dr.  Robert  R. 
paper-size  section  of  14  pages,  Wilson,  laboratory  director; 
di.stributed  as  a  section  of  the  Carl  Larsen,  project  public  in- 
Sunday  paper.  formation  director,  and  Alva 

The  front  page  of  the  section  Thornburgh,  Jr.,  advertising  di- 
was  printed  in  full  color,  with  rector  of  the  Beacon-News.  Don- 
the  headline:  “Stop  and  think  aid  S.  Weis,  Beacon-News  man- 
.  .  .  where  would  you  go  to  save  aging  editor,  directed, 
your  life?”  It  carried  a  color  Sensing  the  great  intere.st  of 
map  of  the  Knoxville-Knox  area  residents  concerning  the 
County  area,  and  a  table  telling  project,  and  their  need  for 
which  page  of  the  section  show-  an  explanation  of  the  unusual 
ed  community  shelter  locations  industry  being  built  in  their 
for  each  of  16  areas.  A  box  ad-  midst,  the  four  agreed  full  in- 
vised  readers  to  “Save  this  plan,  foi-mation  should  be  published, 
it  may  save  your  life.”  A  press  run  of  .50,000  copies 

Nine  of  the  remaining  pages  of  the  supplement  included  full 
showed  regional  maps,  and  the  coverage  of  the  Beacon-News 
locations  of  shelters.  Page  two  Sunday  circulation  (39,119),  and 
included  facts  on  emergency  in-  enough  extra  for  distribution  to 
structions.  What  would  happen  science  classes  in  all  colleges, 
in  an  enemy  attack,  a  descrip-  high  schools  and  junior  highs  in 
tion  of  fallout  and  its  effects,  the  Beacon’s  2400-square  mile 
and  when  to  go  to  a  shelter.  cii'culation  area.  The  Labora- 
The  back  page  included  an  il-  tory  distributed  another  750 
lustrated  article  on  “How  to  copies  to  Atomic  Energy  Corn- 
make  a  fallout  shelter  at  home,  mission  scientists  throughout 
a  feature  on  Supplies  for  a  fall-  the  world,  with  the  newspaper 
out  shelter,  and  an  item  on  doing  the  mailing.  Mailings  were 
water,  food  and  sanitation.  A  also  made  to  universities  and 
box  provided  space  for  prepar-  associates  in  the  field,  and  to 
ing  a  “family  emergency  plan.”  all  U.S.  Congressmen  from  Illi- 
The  section,  comprising  2,520  nois,  and  to  the  area’s  state 
inches  of  solid  paid  advertising  legislators. 

was  billed  at  the  retail  contract  The  200-billion  electron  volt 
rate  to  the  City  of  Knoxville,  proton  synchrotron  is  the 
which  in  turn,  was  reimbursed  world’s  largest  scientific  re- 
by  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  search  instrument.  It  is  built 
All  layout  and  composition  was  on  a  6,800-acre  site  near  Ba- 
done  by  the  Knoxville  News-  tavia,  Illinois,  approximately 
Sentinel’s  artists  and  composing  five  miles  northeast  of  Aurora, 
room.  The  special  Beacon-News  sup- 

Readers  responded  favorably  plement  tells  the  story  from  be- 
to  the  section,  according  to  Les-  ginning  to  present  and  on  into 
lie  C.  Schneider,  advertising  the  completion  and  opei’ation, 
promotion  manager.  with  an  explanation  of  how  the 

*  *  *  accelerator  will  operate.  Write 

SECTION  EXPLAINS  LAB  Bill  Bums,  director  of  commu- 
— The  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-  nity  sendees,  Aurora  Beacon- 
News  supplemented  its  Sunday,  News  for  a  copy  of  the  supple- 
December  7  edition  with  a  44-  ment. 


IN-PAPER  ADS  —  Consist¬ 
ent,  well-planned  in-paper  pro¬ 
motion  advertising  isn’t  re¬ 
stricted  to  large  and  medium¬ 
sized  dailies.  The  16,500  circula¬ 
tion  Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger 
is  a  good  example  of  what  can 
be  done  by  small  dailies  that 
work  at  it. 

The  Messenger  capped  a  reg¬ 
ular,  year-long  in-paper  cam¬ 
paign  with  a  four-page  report 
to  readers  that  appeared  as  a 
center  spread  “lift-out”  in  its 
December  31  edition. 

The  annual  report  was  the 
climax  of  a  promotion  build-up 
during  December  to  prepare 
readers  for  a  circulation  price 
increase  effective  January  4, 
1970.  Twelve  three-column  by 
seven-inch  ads  promoting  new 
features  added  during  1969  ran 
singly  during  the  month,  and 
then  were  all  reprinted  as  part 
of  the  four-page  report.  The  sec¬ 
tion  also  reviewed  the  paper’s 
news  and  editorial  page  efforts 
and  its  contest  achievements. 

All  ads  use  Photon’s  Crown 
typeface  (bold  for  heads,  regu¬ 
lar  for  body  copy)  which  gives 
a  consistent  and  attractive  look. 

Each  of  the  dozen  ads  in  the 
section  started  with  the  head¬ 
line,  “Remember  when  the  Mes¬ 
senger  didn’t  have  ...”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  name  of  new  fea¬ 
ture  added  in  the  past  twelve 
months.  Tagline  on  each  ad 
read,  “It’s  been  a  ver\'  good 
year  for  our  readers!” 


Pilch’s  assistant 
ill  charge  of  ilaily 

Colorado  Springs 
James  Schell,  assistant  to 
John  Pilch,  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  president,  is 
acting  as  administrator  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  Free  Press. 

He  was  named  to  the  post 
following  the  resignation  of 
William  H.  Williams  as  editor 
and  general  manager.  Williams 
has  joined  Triangle  Publications 
in  New  York  City. 

Schell  indicated  he  hopes  the 
present  position  is  temporary, 
as  he  prefers  his  duties  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  ITU  president.  He 
is  still  performing  those  duties, 
while  putting  in  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  at  the  Free  Press. 
Editorial  direction  is  under  Alan 
Arnold,  managing  editor. 

• 

Radio  sale  okayed 

Washington 
The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  approved  the 
sale  of  WRUN  radio  stations  at 
Utica,  N.Y.  by  the  Rome  Sen¬ 
tinel  Co.  to  Woods  Communica¬ 
tion  Corp.  for  $525,000.  The  lat¬ 
ter  company  owns  WSSB  radio 
station  at  Durham,  N.C. 


Hurley  Hennessey 


Chan  Hurley  retires; 
Hennessey  appointed 

S^TIACUSE,  N.Y. 

Robert  T.  Hennessey  was 
named  advertising  director  of 
the  Herald-Journal  and  Sunday 
Herald-Americati  following  the 
retirement  of  Chauncey  S.  Hur¬ 
ley,  who  has  headed  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  newspapers 
since  1942. 

Hennessey  began  his  career 
as  a  night  phone  room  super¬ 
visor  in  the  classified  ad  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Brooklgn  Eagle  in 
1940.  After  military  service  he 
joined  the  Eagle’s  retail  ad 
sales  staff,  then  moved  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  the  Wil¬ 
mington  News-Journal.  He  has 
been  assistant  advertising  di¬ 
rector  at  the  afternoon  and 
Sunday  Newhouse  newspapers 
here  since  1965. 

Chan  Hurley,  who  is  72,  has 
worked  for  newspapers  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  for  53  years.  He  headed 
the  Herald-Journal  advertising 
staff  since  1942. 

• 

Bruce  Rubino  joins 
Seripps-Howanl  paper 

Bruce  Rubino  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News. 
The  announcement  was  made  by 
Hencil  Hockett,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Washing^ton  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
group  of  newspapers. 

Rubino  was  most  recently 
with  the  Suffolk  Sun,  Deer 
Park,  N.Y,  He  had  previously 
been  with  newspapers  in  Red 
Bank,  Elizabeth  and  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 


Bruce  Rubino 
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Old 

News! 


Wood  Industries,  Inc. 
manufactures  more  productivity 
into  high  speed  web  offset 
newspaper  presses  than 
anybody  else 


Since  1  856  Wood  Industries  has  been 
designing  and  building  printing 
presses.  Now,  the  Wood  organization 
has  taken  a  position  of  leadership  in 
high  speed  web  offset  technology" 
for  the  newspaper  industry.  It  is  this 
technology  that  has  nurtured  the 
development  of  the  Colorflex  250  for 
small  dailies,  weeklies  and  central 
plant  operations,  and  the  Wood 
Double  Width  Offset  for  daily  news¬ 
papers.  In  another  field  of  vyeb  offset 
predominance,  is  the  Ashton  press 
for  business  forms  production. 

If  you  haven't  talked  to  your  Wood 
sales  engineer  recently,  contact  us 
and  we  will  arrange  to  have  him  call 
on  you  to  tell  you  what  is  going  on 
here  in  new  web  offset  concepts. 


Colorflex  250  is  a  single  width,  semi-cylindrical 
web  offset  press  with  capacity  to  produce 
up  to  64-pages  broadsheet  and  96-pages  tabloid, 
speeds  to  45,000  papers  per  hour,  black 
and  white  or  color.  Available  in  various 
arrangements  through  unitized  construction. 


•LRjLnA 

aiui 


Wood  Industries,  Inc. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  07061 


P  70  CONTINUOUS  FORM  WEB 
OFFSET  PRESS  manufactured  by 
Ashton  Press  Mfg.  Co.  (1968)  Ltd  . 
wholly  owned  Canadian  subsidiary 
ot  Wood  Industries.  Inc 


WOOD  DOUBLE  WIDTH  WEB 
OFFSET  PRESS  available  with 
color  attachments  and  unitized  tor 
all  press  room  requirements 
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CLASSIFIED  CUMC 

Computer 

developed 

The  ANPA  RI  Research  Cen¬ 
ter  has  developed,  for  the  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  the  ANPA  member¬ 
ship,  a  flexible  classified  ad 
computer  program  called  Classi¬ 
fied  Ad  Storage  and  Sorting 
(CLASS).  The  cost  is  $100. 

CLASS,  a  turn-key  system 
written  by  David  M.  Ree<l,  re- 
•search  associate  in  the  Center’s 
computer  applications  depart¬ 
ment,  requires  no  additional  pro¬ 
gramming  for  use  when  deliv¬ 
ered.  It  is  flexible  enough  to 
allow  incorporation  of  “unique” 
programs  by  individual  news- 
papeis. 

CLASS  stores,  sorts,  and  out¬ 
puts  a  classified  section  using 
only  the  disk  file  of  the  smallest 
and  least  expensive  of  the  IBM 
ll.SO  comi)uters  for  typesetting 
woik. 

Erwin  Jaffee,  the  Center’s  di¬ 
rector,  said  CLASS  is  capable  of 
storing  up  to  3,000  ads  or  630,- 
000  characters  in  text  material 
on  one  disk.  “This  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  eight  pages  of  classified 
ads  set  solid.” 


A  SPECIAL 
REMINDER 
TO  OUR 
CLASSIFIED 
FRIENDS  IN 
SCAMA  LAND... 


Make  plans  now  to  attend 
the  annual  SCAMA  meeting 
to  be  held  Feb.  8-11-1970 

ROBERT  MEYER 
MOTOR  INN 
ORLANDO,  FLA. 

They  tell  us  the  program  will 
be  great.. .and  while  you  are 
there,  stop  in  at  our  hospitality 
suite  for  friendly  conversation 
and  refreshments. 

HARRISON  C.  MacDONALD 
CLASSIFIED  SERVICES 
P.  O.  Box  225  Lafayette,  Ind. 


Serving  newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  since  1927 


program 
for  ANPA 

Reed  said  that  if  a  newspaper 
contains  a  larger  than  eight- 
page  classified  section,  a  second 
disk  can  be  incorporated. 

Jaffee  explained  that  CLASS 
“automatically  formats,  justifies, 
hyphenates  and  stores  new  ads. 
A  unique  proofing  procedure,  to¬ 
gether  with  e.xtensive  error 
checking,  gives  a  correct  classi- 
fietl  section  every  day  with  mini¬ 
mal  work.” 

He  said  each  day’s  section  is 
turned  out  by  CLASS  by  its  au¬ 
tomatically  starting,  killing  and 
skipping  ads  as  a  function  of 
date.  Early  kills  and  extension 
of  ads  are  handled  easily. 

The  entire  classified  section 
appears  in  sequence  form  by 
classification  and  each  ad  within 
the  classification  appears  in 
alphabetical  order. 

‘Interesting  by-product' 

The  Jaffee  article  said,  “An 
interesting  by-product  of  the 
program  is  a  computer-gener¬ 
ated  linage  total  for  each  classi¬ 
fication.” 

To  date,  Reed  said,  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  program  has 
produced  many  inquiries  from 
ANP.A  members  and  that  once 
applied  for,  the  system  takes  “a 
day  or  two”  for  delivery  by 
mail. 

The  system  is  installed  at  the 
Burlington  County  (N.J.)  Times 
where  ANPA/RI  has  been  field- 
testing  it  since  November. 

John  Ford,  production  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Times,  said  that  in¬ 
itial  advantages  of  the  system 
include  elimination  of  the  daily 
kill  sheet  and  reduction  of  the 
make-up  staff  to  one.  He  said 
that  make-up  is  much  faster 
with  less  error  and  there  is  less 
credit  gianted  for  erroneous 
classified  ads  because  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  less  prone  to  error. 

Another,  and  important  at¬ 
tribute  which  the  Times  found 
in  CLASS  was  the  extension  of 
ad  deadlines  by  two  hours. 

The  operation  at  the  Times, 
described  in  the  ANPA/RI  Bul¬ 
letin,  begins  with  the  classified 
ad  takers  who  gather  the  follow’- 
ing  information:  an  invoice  num¬ 
ber  used  for  ad  identification  in 
the  CLASS  system;  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  the  ad;  the  start  date; 
the  final  date  the  ad  is  to  run; 
skip  dates  if  any;  and  the  text. 

With  regard  to  early  kills,  the 
ad  takers  make  note  of  the  kill- 
ad’s  invoice  number  and  the  ad’s 
classification. 

The  information  from  the  ad 


taker  is  put  into  paper  tape 
form  via  an  unjustifying  key¬ 
board  and  operator.  The  tape  is 
computer  inputed  and  a  proof 
copy  tape  for  new  ads  is  out- 
puted  as  the  information  is  re¬ 
corded  on  the  disk. 

New  ads,  in  tape  proof  form, 
are  fed  through  a  phototypeset¬ 
ter  and  the  resulting  proofs,  to¬ 
gether  with  original  copy  and 
any  error  messages,  are  proof¬ 
read.  Errors  are  reprocessed. 

Enters  date 

Production  of  the  day’s  classi¬ 
fied  section  begins  with  entry  of 
the  edition’s  date  (i.e.  month, 
day  and  name  of  day)  after 
which  CLASS  determines  the 
day’s  correct  ads,  arranges  the 
ads  in  proper  order  and  classifi¬ 
cations,  and  produces  a  paper 
tape  with  the  entire  day’s  proper 
classified  section  punched.  The 
tape  is  then  fed  into  phototype¬ 
setters  for  the  print-out  of  the 
section. 

The  format  of  the  ads  is  in  two 
parts.  The  first  few  words  are 
set  in  bold  caps  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  copy  is  standard  up¬ 
per  and  lower  case  alphabet.  A 
variety  of  faces  is  available. 

According  to  Jaffee,  CLASS 
will  work  with  any  phototype¬ 
setter  that  has  stored  character 
widths  and  can  calculate  space- 
band  expansion  itself. 


Linage  Leaders . . 


1969 

Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times 

43,447,273 

Miami  Herald 

.  52,103,844 

Chicago  Tribune 

47,774.923 

Washington  Po«t 

.  47,191,03? 

New  York  Times 

.  40,853,987 

San  Jose  Mercury 

.  39,425,894 

Houston  Post 

37,432,473 

Dallas  News . 

.  34,340,019 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayun 

e  .  34,140,213 

Pnoenix  Republic 

.  34.411,432 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicle 

.  44,413,007 

San  Jose  News 

.  39.402.044 

Fort  Lauderdale  News 

.  37.323.304 

Atlanta  Journal 

.  39,0;0,789 

Toronto  Star  . 

.  39,012,000 

Milwaukee  Journal 

38,277,859 

Dallas  Times-Herald 

34,535,333 

Montreal  La  Presse 

34,414,953 

Detroit  News  . 

.  34,0f2,058 

Cleveland  Press 

.  31,974,102 

^Mi. 

Sundav 

Los  Angeles  Times 

41,228,147 

New  York  Times  . 

,  40,013,195 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

.  24,174,104 

Chicago  Tribune 

.  24,122,322 

Miami  Herald 

.  23,138,891 

New  York  News . 

.  22.442.444 

Milwaukee  Journal 

.  21.780,285 

Boston  Globe  . . 

.  20.972,707 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

.  19,841,824 

Minneapolis  Tribune 

.  19,271,433 

Six  and  Seven-Day 

Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS 

.  104,495,420 

New  York  Times  MS 

.  80.847,182 

Miami  Herald  MS 

.  75,242,737 

Chicago  Tribune  MS 

.  71,899,245 

Washington  Post  MS 

.  44,344,328 

Houston  Chronicle  ES 

41,954,140 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES 

.  40,058,144 

Atlanta  Journal  & 

Constitution  ES 

54,913,473 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 

ES  54,225,422 

Detroit  News— ES 

.  53,299,801 

The  hardware  configurations 
and  requirements  of  the  system 
include,  for  loading,  the  need 
for  one  disk,  and  IBM  1130 
computer  with  8k  core,  an  IBM 
1442  card  reader,  and  an  IBM 
1132  line  printer. 

Running  the  system  requires 
a  CLASS  disk,  an  IBM  1130 
computer  with  8k  core,  standard 
typesetting  RPQ’s  one  BRPE 
punch,  one  CX  reader  (or  equiv¬ 
alent)  and  either  an  IBM  1442 
card  reader  or  an  IBM  1134  pa¬ 
per  tape  reader. 

• 

Demand  requires 
second  printing 

San  Francisco 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner 
reports  that  demand  for  the 
auto  bumper  strip  it  devised  to 
combat  the  use  of  marijuana  has 
required  a  second  printing.  The 
copy  reads:  “Keep  off  the 
grass.” 

Requests  from  individuals, 
schools  and  various  public  and 
civic  organizations  have  ranged 
from  10  to  50  and  “as  many  as 
you  can  spare.”  Kiwanis,  the 
American  Legion,  officials  con- 
cemed  with  the  growing  use  of 
pot  and  a  number  of  high 
schools  are  included  in  those  re¬ 
questing  the  Examiner-prepared 
emblem. 


.  First  11  Months 

1968 


Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times  il,80l,LS8 

Miami  Herald  .  47,817,872 

Washington  Post  .  44,378,859 

Chicago  Tribune  45,421,054 

New  York  Times  40,730,135 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  38,247,735 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. .  35,950,958 

Houston  Post .  34,805,824 

Dallas  News  .  33,742.770 

Santa  Ana  Register  32,748,970 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  40,143,842 

San  Jose  News  38,227,194 

Milwaukee  Jaurnal  .  37,958,713 

Atlanta  Journal  34,131,040 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  35,195,424 

Montreal  La  Presse  35,040,838 

Cleveland  Press  31,795,794 

Toronto  Star  ..  31,773,193 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  34,275,940 

Minneapolis  Star  .  33,514,470 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  39,485,494 

New  York  Times  38,334,730 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  24,235,414 

Chicago  Tribune  22,123,058 

New  York  News  .  21,552,028 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  19,791,557 

Boston  Globe  .  19,140,474 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  19,139,455 

Miami  Herald  .  18,958,244 

Minneapolis  Tribune  .  18,004,411 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 
Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  101,487,154 

New  York  Times  MS  .  79,044,845 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  47,744,114 

Miami  Herald  MS  44,574,135 

Washington  Post  MS  .  44,379,295 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  57,750,270 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  54,837,127 

Minneapolis  Star  S 

Tribune  ES  .  .  51,520,881 

Minneapolis  Star  S  Tribune  ES  51,520,881 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  ..  51,295,954 

Atlanta  Journal  &  Journal 

ft  Constitution  ES  50,702,811 
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We  want  to  help  you  make  money 

sellinpf  love 


f 


The  buying  and  selling  of  love  is  a  hefty  part  of 
your  classified  advertising  business. 

It’s  found  under  the  heading  ot  ‘Pets.’  Where  ani¬ 
mals  find  new  homes  with  loving  owners. 

In  suburban  areas  (where  most  of  the  dogs  live) 
papers  have  developed  a  profitable  operation  using  a  com¬ 
puter.  And  our  telephone  network. 

A  central  office  gets  the  order  for  the  ad  and  lets 
the  computer  take  care  ot  the  mechanics  of  justifying,  set¬ 


ting  and  proofing.  Then  the  entire  classified  section  is 
whisked  to  all  the  participating  suburban  papers.  Electron¬ 
ically.  Over  our  telephone  network. 

For  other  newfangled  notions  on  what  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  can  do  to  help  your  classifieds  operation, 
call  the  press  communications  specialist  in  your  area.  If 
vou  need  his  name,  call  our  man  in  New  York,  Jcx,'  Lullo, 
at  212-393-3295  (collect). 


i 


Shot  LBJ  in  his  pajamas 

White  House  photog  caught 
many  moods  of  Johnson  era 


Photo  and  storv  bv  Don  Malev 


aided  and  philosophy  was  tx)  photograph  rived  at  his  office  by  9  a.m.  He 
et  Service,  Johnson  is  every  conceivable  worked  until  2  or  3  p.m.  He 
the  United  situation  a  President  could  be  usually  had  a  nap  until  4  p.m.,” 
lalf-million  in,  even  in  his  pajamas. 

“I  wasn’t  trying  to  shoot  the 
the  official  President  in  every  possible  sit- 
■aphers,  es-  uation  at  every  possible  angle,” 
iny  as  67o,-  says.  “My  job  was  to  show 
his  erst-  what  went  on  in  the  White  the 
President  House.” 

Three  good  ones 

Okamoto  says  he  felt  lucky  if  the  government,”  he  adds, 
he  got  three  good  pictures  a  day 
showing  the  activities  in  the  life 

of  a  President  and  the  way  of  the  historian  500  years  from 
life  in  the  Presidential  resi-  now.  Imagine  the  impact  if 
dence.  there  had  been  the  capability  of 

He  says  LBJ  was  a  hard-  a  photographic  record,  say,  dur- 
working  President.  ing  the  administration  of  Abra- 

“He  awakened  at  6  a.m.  and  ham  Lincoln.” 
scanned  the  Con^gressional  Rec-  Trying  to  keep  a  contempo- 
ord  and  wrote  letters.  He  ate  rary  record  proved  to  be  a  great 
breakfast  on  the  run  and  ar-  challenge  to  Okamoto.  “I  didn’t 


says  Okamoto,  who  covered  the  „  ‘  u-  u  V 

President’s  workdav  but  who.  He  says  his  photo  ass.gnnient 

himself,  had  to  skip  the  nap.  ^ 

V  Remember,  he  says,  my 

Then  he  went  back  to  work  objective  was  500  years,  and  we 
often  until  the  small  hours  of  (jon’t  know  how  long  color  will 
morning.  Even  after  retir-  jagt,  and  so  I  was  afraid  of 
ing  about  midnight.  President  color” 

Johnson  would  read  for  an  hour  Occasionally,  the  President, 
or  two  on  matters  concerning  personally  okayed  what 

pictures  of  himself  were  re- 
“I  tried  to  take  pictures  (of  leased  and  even  pored  over 
LBJ)  that  would  be  valuable  to  Okamoto’s  contact  sheets, 

would  order  color  pictures. 

I.x>neliness  of  office 

Many  of  the  pictures  stressed 
the  loneliness  of  the  nation’s 
highest  office. 

Okamoto  says  the  President 
liked  newsmen,  but  he  didn’t  un¬ 
derstand  the  role  of  a  journal¬ 
ist.  And  so  he  had  conflicts  with 
them  and  he  was  sensitive  about 


Pari  of  furniture 

Okamoto,  who  says  he  wanted 
LBJ  to  regard  him  as  part  of  the 
office  furniture,  tried  to  make 
himself  as  inconspicuous  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  would  bid  LBJ  “good 
morning”  only  if  the  President 
greeted  him  first.  “And  after  a 
while  he  didn’t  say  it,”  says 
Okamoto.  “He  got  so  he  didn’t 
see  me  any  more.  And  that  was 
v/hat  I  wanted.”  Okamoto,  a 
perfectionist,  would  most  times 
stay  for  the  President’s  full 
meeting  instead  of  just  a  few 
minutes. 

But  it’s  hard  to  pinpoint  the 
exact  number  of  photographs 
Okamoto  did  take  of  President 
Johnson  and  his  a.ssociates.  Oka¬ 
moto  estimates  he  loaded  his  35- 
mm  camera  (he  u.sed  10  Nikons) 
at  least  10  times  a  day  with  36- 
exposure  Kodak  Tri-X.  Times 
this  by  five  years  and  it  totals 
675,000  pictures.  But  sometimes 
he  wouldn’t  shoot  the  full  36  ex¬ 
posures,  clearing  his  camera  for 
the  next  important  round  of 
jihotographs  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing. 

Okamoto  didn’t  take  the  usual 
cliche  pictures,  even  though  he 
admits  taking  a  few  handshake 
pictures  “just  to  please  The 
Boss.”  Basically,  Okamoto’s 


Many  photographers  covering 
the  White  House  never  under¬ 
stood  the  restrictions  imposed 
on  them  by  LBJ.  According  to 
Okamoto  they  didn’t  like  being 
confined  to  a  corner,  with  barely 
enough  room  to  raise  their  cam¬ 
eras  to  shoot  pictures,  and  they 
didn’t  like  being  forced  to  photo¬ 
graph  the  President  from  his 
left  side.  And  they  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  why  Okamoto’s  accessi¬ 
bility  to  President  Johnson 
was  unique  and  without  restric¬ 
tions. 

Presidential  request 

Before  taking  the  White 
House  assignment,  Okamoto 
was  chief  of  the  U.S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency’s  still-pictures 
branch  and  he  covered  Johnson 
when  he  was  VicePresident.  One 
week  after  President  Kennedy 
was  assassinated  LBJ  called 
Okamoto  and  asked  him  to  be 
his  personal  photographer.  Oka¬ 
moto  eagerly  accepted. 

But  their  concepts  of  the  job 
were  totally  different:  President 
Johnson  wanted  PR  pics  and 
some  portraits,  while  Okamoto, 
who  prefers  to  be  known  as  a 
photographer  -  historian,  was 
thinking  of  the  next  500  years. 

But  he’s  not  going  to  W'rite  a 

(Continued  on  page  46) 


While  President  Johnson's  personal  photographer,  Yoichi  Okamoto 
tried  to  shoot  pictures  that  would  be  valuable  to  the  historian. 
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To  the  sound  of  Nikon  motor  drives, 
man  went  to  the  moon  twice. 

At  each  Apollo  launch,  7  out  of  every 
10  cameras  were  Nikons.  The  same 
Nikon  F  available  at  your  Nikon  dealer. 


Nikon  Inc.,  Cardan  City,  N.Y.  11530.  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenroich  Photo-Optical  Industrias,  Inc.  (In  Canada:  Anglophoto,  Ltd.,  P.Q.)  [ISO 


LBJ  photos 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


book  about  his  days  with  LBJ. 
Okamoto  has  gone  back  to  free¬ 
lance  photography.  President 
Nixon  has  his  own  personal 
photographer.  He  is  Ollie  At¬ 
kins,  formerly  with  the  Satur- 
dag  Evening  Post. 

Obligated 

“President  Johnson,”  Oka- 
nioto  says,  “had  so  much  trust 
in  me  that  I  have  an  obligation 
to  him.” 

Okamoto,  a  54-year-old  Nisei 
from  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  is  far  from 
ordinar>^  He’s  unable  to  speak 
a  word  of  Japanese  (but  speaks 
German  fluently)  and,  at  an 
age  when  younger  men  are  dye¬ 
ing  their  greying  locks,  looks 
like  a  30-year-old  Hawaiian 
beach  boy. 

Okamoto  broke  into  photog¬ 
raphy  in  1938,  shooting  pictures 
(at  $15  a  week)  for  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard.  He 
used  a  Spe^  Graphic. 

In  1942  he  signed-up  for  the 
Army  but,  because  of  his  Jap¬ 
anese  ancestry,  was  turned 
down.  The  Army  wouldn’t  ac¬ 
cept  him  until  an  Army  general 
and  the  Mayor  of  his  hometown 
intervened  for  him. 

He  joined  as  a  private  and 
became  General  Mark  Clark’s 
private  photographer.  He  was 
discharged  in  1946  with  the 
rank  of  major. 

In  1946  he  went  to  work  for 
the  U.S.  Information  Service  in 
Vienna.  In  1950,  he  joined  the 
State  Department  staff,  return¬ 
ing  to  USIA  two  years  later. 

He’s  spent  27  years  working 
for  the  government,  nine  of 
them  in  Vienna.  “I  love  Vienna,” 
he  says,  “and  wouldn’t  mind  go¬ 
ing  back  there.”  It  was  there 
that  he  learned  to  speak  Ger¬ 
man. 

While  with  the  USIA  he  ran 
a  70-man  operation  and  attained 
a  GS-15  rating. 

Duffer 

Okamoto,  who  lives  in  Beth- 
esda,  Md.,  plays  golf  at  least 
three  times  a  week  and  shoots 
pictures  occasionally.  “From 
time  to  time  I  free  lance,”  he 
says,  “but  my  rates  are  pretty 
high.” 

He  also  heads  Image  Inc.,  a 
photo  lab  which  processes  fllm 
for  professional  photographers. 

And  he’s  concerned  with  the 
state  of  the  nation — the  riots, 
campus  disturbances,  pollution, 
crime  in  the  streets.  He’d  like 
to  see  each  photographer  make 
a  little  contribution  to  society 
by  devoting  part  of  his  time  to 
a  cause. 


YOUTH  TAKES  OVER 


The  Weekly  Editor 


Bv  Craig  Tomkinson 


When  Ben  L.  Kocher,  24, 
moved  in  and  occupied  his  home 
town  weekly  newspaper’s  office 
recently  he  didn’t  present  a  list 
of  “non-negotiable”  demands  on 
some  issue,  to  the  management. 
He  was  the  management. 

This  young  entrepreneur,  a 
native  of  Millersburg,  Pa.,  and 
possibly  the  youngest  publisher 
in  Pennsylvania,  is  president  of 
a  company  he  formed  and  im¬ 
pressively  titled,  Ben  L.  Kocher 
Enterprises  Inc.  To  date,  his 
“enterprises”  consist  of  the 
Millersburg  Sentinel,  and  some 
holdings  in  his  brother’s  super¬ 
market  business.  Not  bad  for 
someone  out  of  college  only  two 
and  a  half  years. 

Kocher  graduated  from 
Pennsylvania’s  Elizabethtown 
College,  where  he  didn’t  study 
journalism.  He  took  his  B.S.  in 
history  and  political  science.  So 
how  did  this  young  man  get  into 
journalism? 

As  he  explains  it,  “When  col¬ 
lege  graduation  was  approach¬ 
ing,  I  didn’t  have  a  job  lined 
up.”  Not  out  of  desperation  did 
he  join  the  Sentinel  staff  short¬ 
ly  before  graduation.  He  said 
he  did  it  because  he  loves  small 
toums  and  has  always  been 
fascinated  by  weekly  journalism. 

He  later  became  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper  and  upon  the 
death  and  retirement  of  two  of 
the  three  former  Sentinel  outi- 
ers,  he  bought  the  paper  on 
New  Year’s  Day. 

.4n  anomaly 

Kocher  is  an  anomaly  in 
Millersburg.  He  is  the  only 
member  of  his  high  school 
graduating  class  who  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Millersburg  after  at¬ 
tending  college.  He  said  his  fel¬ 
low  schoolmates  have  all 
migrated  to  nearby  Harrisburg 
and  other  metropolitan  areas 
where  business  opportunities 
are  better. 

Kocher  said  the  local  towns¬ 
people  view  his  purchase  of  the 
local  paper  in  terms  of  hope  that 
the  youth  drain  from  the  town 
can  be  reversed. 

Millersburg  has  a  population 
of  between  5,000  and  6,000.  It 
has  several  industries,  including 
shoe  and  shirt  manufacturing, 
tool  and  die  works,  and  smaller 
plants.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  farm  land.  Not  surprisingly 
the  town  is  strongly  conserva¬ 
tive  in  outlook. 

Kocher  doesn’t  plan  to  buck 


this  conservative  strain,  and  is, 
by  his  own  evaluation,  somewhat 
of  a  conservative.  Despite  this 
he  plans  to  give  his  readers  a 
balanced  picture  on  issues. 

The  townspeople,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  are  strongly  patriotic 
and  adamant  in  their  denunci¬ 
ations  of  so-called  “give  away” 
programs.  This  “everj’one- 
should-work”  attitude  is  evident 
in  Kocher  too,  but  is  balanced 
by  a  view  of  ci\dl  rights  which 
honestly  demands  equal  rights 
for  all  races. 

Said  Kocher  of  his  editorial 
policy,  “My  opinion  will  be  read 
by  everyone,”  meaning  that  he 
plans  to  speak  out  on  all  topics, 
local,  national,  or  world-wide, 
including  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
which  he  is  opposed  to  but  sup¬ 
ports  the  President  in  his  ap¬ 
proach. 

Ollier  views  too 

Kocher’s  opinions  will  be 
read,  but  so  will  those  of  other 
youths  in  the  community. 
Kocher  plans  to  i*un  editorials 
contributed  by  the  editors  of 
local  school  newspapei's  from 
the  two  towns  served  by  the 
Sentinel,  Millersburg  and  Hali¬ 
fax.  He  sees  this  as  one  way  to 
bridge  the  so-called  “generation 
gap.” 

The  appearance  of  weekly  edi¬ 
torial  comment  in  the  Sentinel 
is  as  new  as  its  publisher.  The 
previous  owners  rarely  com¬ 
mented  on  issues  and  when  they 
did  it  was  strictly  local. 

Mechanically,  Kocher  has 
some  changes  in  mind  for  his 
paper.  Number  one,  he  said,  will 
be  elimination  of  advertising 
from  the  front  page  and  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  classical  (which 
he  equated  with  “conseiwative”) 
design  of  tj^pe  faces  and  lay¬ 
out. 

On  the  editorial  page,  he  said, 
he  will  experiment  with  run¬ 
ning  copy  over  two  columns 
“and  then  maybe  we’ll  try  it  on 
the  front  page.  We’ll  see  what 
the  people  like,”  he  said. 

His  plans  are  somewhat  of  a 
departure  from  his  view  of 
weekly  newspapers,  which  he 
terms  “the  most  primitive  and 
colorful  forni  of  literature  to¬ 
day.” 

He  used  the  word  primitive 
to  mean  “crude”,  explaining 
that  weekly  newspapers  lack  the 
polish  of  other  literary  forms. 
“Colorful”  he  explained  in  terms 
of  Mark  Twain  and  words  such 


Ben  L.  Kocher 

as  “grass  roots”  and  “local 
color”,  all  of  which  he  sees  as 
attributes. 

One  of  the  weak  points  of  the 
Sentinel,  even  under  its  new 
ownership,  is  the  lack  of  exten¬ 
sive  local  reporting.  This 
Kocher  attributes  to  the  size  of 
his  editorial  and  advertising 
staffs — which  consist  of  only 
himself.  He  pointed  out  that 
besides  managing  the  paper,  he 
has  to  write  and — all  important 
— sell  ads.  He  said  this  all 
“makes  it  impossible  to  get  out 
and  do  a  lot  of  reporting.”  Con¬ 
sequently  the  paper  relies 
heavily  on  releases. 

Prosperity  in  job-printing 

Although  the  Sentinel  is  well 
supported  by  local  advertising 
Kocher  sees  the  key  to  future 
prosperity  in  expansion  of  his 
job-printing  operation. 

He  feels  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  number  of  ads  that  can  be 
generated  in  the  Sentinel’s  cir¬ 
culation  area,  but — using  U.S. 
Government  figures  as  a  basis 
— he  sees  a  limitless  future  in 
job-printing. 

The  paper  is  letterpress  and 
Kocher  plans  to  keep  it  that 
way.  Conversely  he  plans  to 
switch  the  job-printing  to  off¬ 
set.  The  paper  has  employed 
the  same  two  printers  for  years 
and  Kocher  said  they  stick  wnth 
the  Sentinel  because  they  own 
their  own  homes  and  are  loyal 
to  the  paper. 

Kocher  has  many  ideas  on 
how  his  paper  can  best  serve 
the  people  in  the  area.  For  one, 
he  feels  the  area  is  only  as 
strong  as  its  industrial  base, 
and  he  plans  to  campaign  for 
increased  industrial  settlement. 

He  also  sees  the  need  for  cre¬ 
ating  an  atmosphere  which 
would  induce  more  college-edu¬ 
cated  people  to  work  in  the 
area. 

Circulation-wise,  Kocher  feels 
the  paper,  with  roughly  4,000 
paid  in  a  9,000  population  two- 
town  area,  has  reached  the 
saturation  point.  Expansion  of 
the  paper  will  be  in  the  number 
of  pages  not  in  circulation. 
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Kennedy  inquest  news  seeps  through  barrier 


By  James  Yuenaer 

eiiicago  Tribune  Washington  staff 


the  airport  to  see  if  the  district  lice  Chief  Dominick  J.  Arena 
attorney  would  try  to  slip  out  of  said  King  was  part  of  Ken- 


town,  and  others  scoured  this  nedy’s  “security”  and  had  never 
Edgartown,  Mass.  Technically,  he  should  not  ^iny  town  for  signs  of  him.  He  gotten  near  the  second-floor 
The  day  after  the  four-day  have  commented  at  all.  But  as  ^  "^'th  a.m.  courtroom.  The  matter  of 

cret  inquest  into  Mary  Jo  lone  as  he  said  it.  newsmen  des-  deadlines  coming  up,  there  was  Drayne’s  access  to  the  building 


secret  inquest  into  Mary  Jo  long  as  he  said  it,  newsmen  des-  coming  up,  cnere  was 

Kopechne’s  death  ended,  the  perate  for  any  snippet  of  infor-  ^  ^rrihc  tizzy. 

Vineyard  Gazette  summed  up  in  mation  they  could  obtain  used  ^  couple  of  hours  later, 

a  headline  what  the  situation  of  it  in  their  stories.  showed  up  at  the  make- 


a  terrific  tizzy.  was  never  resolved. 

Then,  a  couple  of  hours  later.  Local  residents,  somewhat  ac- 
Dinis  showed  up  at  the  make-  customed  after  six  months  to 


the  press  had  been:  “They 
formed  a  motley  and  stoical 
crew  on  Edgartown’s  Main 


shift  pressroom  in  the  basement  the  hubbub  that  accompanies  a 
Secrecy  violated  of  the  Methodist  Church  next  to  full-scale  invasion  by  newsmen, 

,  the  courthouse  to  announce  that  looked  on  at  the  week’s  pro- 


crew  on  i,agartOWn  S  Mam  There  were  other  vinlnfions  of  iiivioco  uii  au  uiic 

street,  trying  to  cover  the  un-  the  secrecy  rule  and  the  first  understand  what  all  ceedings  with  dry  humor, 

_ , ,  ^  ''Uo  ssecrecj,  luie — ana  tne  nrsL  *u„  pnmmot  on  wna  nKont  anH  Thn  ncroffo 


coverable.” 


There  was  no  (juestion  that  it  when  he  said  that  his^testi^onv  court  as  usual  the  by  James  (Scotty)  Reston,  took 

IS  a  frustratimr  and  bizarre  v,oii  Koon  next  morning.  cognizance  of  the  inyasion  with 


the  commotion  was  about  and  The  Vineyard  Gazette,  owned 


was  a  frustrating  and  bizarre  had  been  “substantially”  the 
week.  Although  the  story  at  same  as  his  initial  statement  to 
hand  was  a  deeply  serious  one.  police  and  his  tv  address  on  the 
Momerts  of  low  comedy  mingled  accident.  Of  course  there  was 
with  high  drama  as  200  news-  ^o  way  to  corroborate  his  corn- 
men — including  television  crews  nient. 

—tried  to  ferret  out  whatever  The  same  sort  of  thing  hap- 
they  could  from  behind  the  pgned  when  Dr.  Donald  R.  Mills, 
closed  doors  of  the  courthouse,  the  medical  examiner  who  had 


morning.  cognizance  of  the  invasion  with 

had  been  substantially  the  Drayne  later  denied  ever  hav-  such  remarks  as  this:  “The  col- 
same  as  IS  initial  statement  to  j^g  anything  to  spark  the  umnist,  Mary  McGrory,  stood 
police  and  his  tv  address  on  the  he  was  too  late  to  swathed  to  the  nose  in  a  scarf, 

accident.  Of  course  there  was  _ _ i-  t  .  ■  ,  -  ^  .  .  . 


avoid  being  implicated  on  many  in  a  kind  of  New  England  yash- 
front  pages.  mak.  John  Fenton,  appropriate 

,,  to  a  gentleman  from  the  (New 

Senator  s  aide  ins.de  y^rk)  Times,  wore  earmuffs  of 


Another  minor  fuss  was  kick-  a  conservative  navy  blue.’ 


Operating  against  strictures  examined  Miss  Konechne’s" bodv  wnen  Drayne  and  James  When  it  was  all  over,  news- 

laid  down  by  the  Massachusetts  after  the  accident  was  asked  un  aide  in  Kennedy  s  Bos-  men  settled  down  to  the  pros- 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  to  pro-  whether  his  testimony  here  nar-  going  in  pect  of  a  long  wait  for  release 

tect  the  rights  of  Sen.  Edward  alleled  what  he  had  said  in  courthouse.  Po-  of  the  inquest  transcript. _ 


M.  Kennedy  in  the  event  that  a 
criminal  proceeding  would  re- 


Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  during  the 
hearing  on  Dinis’s  unsuccessful 


Washington  paper 

suit  from  the  inquest,  the  re-  attempt  to  get  an  autopsy.  expands  quarters  of  stock  prices 

^ovlr^tha^’cbev^badn’t  “Exactly,”  Dr.  Mills  replied.  Blaine,  Wash.  (New  York  stock  Exchange) 

o\er  that  they  hadn  t  Because  he  had  been  on  public  Expansion,  remodeling  and  Jan.  7  Jan.  I4 

ah'^Id7been'kroti^^^b^ut?he  '’iew  ^ring  the  earHer  hearing  re-equipment  of  the  Jour-  ^c^sc^^Se  ;  ;  71^ 

aiieaay  oeen  xntwn  doout  me  everybody  knew  what  he  said  nal  is  nearing  completion  in  a  Capital  Cities  Bdestg .  JS'A  asys 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 

Jan.  7  Jan.  14 


already 

case. 


development  costing  more  than  Cojnmunications  .  ^0%  ^0% 


Two  major  scoops  Basically,  however,  the  court’s  $5(),0()(),  announced  Ken  L.  Kel-  Crown  Zeiierbach  !!!!!!.!!!.!  as'A  333a 

secrecy  rules  succeeded  in  that  lar,  owner  and  publisher.  .  ^ss/j 

Only  two  noteworthy  scoops  nobody  was  able  to  find  answers  Addition  of  a  second  floor  to  Eastman  Kodak  80 


emerged  during  the  week.  One  to  the  most  pressing  questions  house  editorial  and  sales  offices, 

was  by  Phil  Bal^ni  of  UPI’s  about  Kennedy’s  behavior  imme-  billing  and  display  rooms  fea-  Foo7e.  Cone, "'Veiding'  11%  M'A 

Boston  bureau,  who  wrote  that  diately  prior  to  the  accident  and  tures  the  plant  expansion.  New  Co.'  .  273/4  27% 

Kennedy  had  testified  he  drank  during  the  nine  hours  that  fol-  equipment  includes  a  Super  lrea7NoS%aper  ;:;;:;:;  53% 

two  rum-and-cokes  for  dinner  lowed  before  he  reported  it  to  Chief  offset  press  and  Dexter  Harris  intertype  .  ^v/^  ny» 

and  nothing  afterward  during  police.  paper  folder.  Inremltional  Paper  37*^ 

the  Chappaquiddick  cookout  Secrecy  was  so  tight  that  The  Journal  has  been  pub-  K'^berly  Clark  .  74% 

Thomas  Teller,  the  court  clerk,  lished  continuously  since  1885.  North  American  Rockwell  . . .  27%  22 


Kopechne  died. 

The  other  was  the  news  of  appeared-al- 

testimony,  which  both  AP  and 


Kellar  said  the  expansion  will 
provide  a  more  competitive 


Inmont  . W/z  l3'/4 

International  Paper  .  39y4  37Ve 

Kimberly  Clark  .  TTVs  74% 

Knight  Newspapers  .  4^%  47'/2 

North  American  Rockwell  ...  27%  22 

Republic  Corp .  25%  25% 

Richardson  Co .  21%  20 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co .  32%  35'/2 


though  he  did  go  as  far  as  say-  product  in  its  North w'est  Wash-  Time  inc .  « 


UPI  carried,  that  when  Ken-  j 

nedy  swam  across  the  channel  27  of  them. 


to  Edgartown  after  the  acci- 
dent,  his  two  companions,  Jo-  One  of  the  stranger  factors  Sales  JOlllS  LGE 
seph  Gargan  and  Paul  Mark-  presence,  throughout 

ham,  thought  he  w’as  going  di-  week,  of  Richard  Drayne, 


Times  Mirror  .  40%  39% 

Wiiite  Consolidated  .  21  19% 


(American  Stock  Exchange) 


seph  uargan  ana  raui  iviarK-  ■Rostov 

ham,  thought  he  w’as  going  di-  week,  of  Richard  Dr^ne,  Richardson  W  Selee  has 

rectlv  to  the  nolice  (He  waited  Kennedy’s  press  secretary.  Even  .  °  ^  f  t 

rectij  lo  me  ponce,  ine  waueu  Senator  returned  to  joined  the  Boston  office  of  Lock- 

nine  hours  to  do  so.)  f ^  senator  returnea  to  Greene  Engineers  Inc 

An  event  related  to  that  in-  home  on  Squaw  Island,  ^"gineers,  inc.. 

An  event  reiatea  to  mat  in  Maniimtof  where  he  will  be  a  member  of 

itial  UPI  story  illustrated  one  across  Nantucket  Sound,  Drayne  business  develonment  staff 

of  the  wavs  in  which  the  court’s  stayed  around  and  mingled  with  business  ae\elopment  stair, 

ot  the  tvap  in  ^plcn  tne  couns  ^  ,  .  .  .  ®  .  ,  ,  He  was  previously  with  Armco 

dictum  that  those  connected  .  ‘  ’  Steel  Corporation  in  New  York, 

where  he  was  in  charge  of  busi- 


with  the  case  could  not  discuss  cause  to  regret  it.  XJe  he  charge  ^f 

it— was  contravened.  After  visiting  the  Chappa-  development  activities, 

On  the  second  and  third  eve-  flaiddick  bridge  where  the  acci-  ^ 

nings  of  the  inquest.  District  happened  with  a  couple  of 
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Attorney  Edward  Dinis  and  his  reporters,  Dayne  inform- 

party  had  dinner  at  the  Square  ed  several  newsmen  that  a  state 
Rigger.  Apparently  happy  to  trooper  had  told  him  Dinis  was 
have  an  audience,  Dinis  held  returning  to  his  home  in  New 
forth  at  length  as  reporters  Bedford,  Mass.,  that  night, 
crowded  around.  Asked  whether  Since  many  witnesses  who 


cieni  nappeneu  wim  a  coupie  oi  c  4  i 

Time  reporters,  Dayne  inform-  tor  weekend 

ed  several  newsmen  that  a  state  Sx.  Louis 

trooper  had  told  him  Dinis  was  The  price  of  the  weekend  edi- 
returning  to  his  home  in  New  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 

Bedford,  Mass.,  that  night.  Democrat  has  been  raised  to  30 
Since  many  witnesses  who  cents.  The  previous  price  was 
had  been  subpoenaed  still  had  20  cents  in  the  metropolitan 


Federated  Publications  (split)  50  26 

Gray  Advtg .  13%,.  13% 

Hurletron  .  5%  55/j 

Lee  Enterprises  .  233/,  24% 

Media  General  .  36  36*% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  .  21  22% 

Photon  .  16%  I43/| 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  17%  17 

Bidder  Publications  .  2I3A  2I3A 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  .  12%  I2'/| 

B.  C.  Forest  .  32%  34 


the  story  was  correct,  he  al-  had  been  subpoenaed  still  had  20  cents  in  the  metropolitan  g  ^ '^Forest . M%  34  ' 

low’ed  that  it  was  “in  the  right  not  taken  the  stand,  this  touched  area  and  30  cents  elsewhere.  Great  Lakes  Paper  23%  23 

direction.”  Although  inaccurate  off  a  wild  flurry  of  speculation.  The  price  of  the  daily  paper  re-  m'A  mv 


in  some  details.  A  couple  of  newsmen  raced  to  mains  at  10  cents. 
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New  York  Times  goes 


ahead  with 

Three  years  ago  several  news 
executives  from  the  New  York 
Tiinea  made  a  study  to  dfCer- 
mine  the  feasibility  of  starting 
a  feature  syndicate,  one  that 
would  handle  only  quality  ma¬ 
terial. 

They  found  that  editors,  as 
well  as  newspaper  readers,  had 
grown  sophisticated  and  were 
clamoring  for  in-depth  coverage 
of  the  fragmented  news  shown 
on  television.  According  to  the 
editors  queried  tv  wasn’t  serv¬ 
ing  its  news-hungry  audience. 

The  Times  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  is  expanding  its 
editorial  service  to  other  news¬ 
papers  and  to  magazines  with 
the  formation  of  New  York 
Times  Special  Features,  the 
name  given  the  new  syndicate. 

Commissioned  material 

Clifton  Daniel,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times,  said  Special 
Features  will  offer  commis¬ 
sioned  material  from  portions  of 
the  Sunday  Times  in  addition  to 
generating  new  material.  Fea¬ 
tures  will  be  distributed  for  con¬ 
current  publication  with  the 
Times. 

“Although  some  of  the  new 
material  might  not  necessarily 
appear  in  the  Times,”  .said  Dan¬ 
iel,  “it  will  be  of  the  .same  high 
quality  as  that  published  by  the 
Times,  including  books  for  ser¬ 
ialization  and  ediitorial  and 
other  columnists.”  One  of  the 
first  books  offered  will  be 
“Amazing — The  Miracle  of  the 
Mets”  by  Joe  Durso.  The  book 
will  be  published  by  Houghton- 
Mifflin. 

The  .syndicate  is  the  result  of 
an  experiment  since  April 
among  the  32.o  newspapers  and 
magazines  which  subscribe  to 
New  York  Times  Service.  Se¬ 
lected  material  from  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  its  Sun¬ 
day  Book  Review,  and  Arts  and 
Leisure  Section  were  offered,  as 
were  the  Times’  Chess,  Bridge 
and  Crossword  features.  The 
material  had  never  before  been 
available  to  other  publications. 

(Jamor  for  quality 

The  experiment  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  and,  according  to  Dan¬ 
iel,  “We  are  convinced  there  is 
a  great  and  increasing  demand 
for  quality  material.” 

The  material  included  articles 
and  features  by  Norman  Mailer, 
William  F.  Buckley  Jr.,  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith,  Marianne 
Moore,  McGeorge  Bundy,  Rex 
Reed,  Henry  Brandon,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  the  Nitti- 


syndicate 

day  Times  of  London,  and  Ger¬ 
ald  Clarke,  editor  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Star. 

The  new  syndicate  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  separate  from  the  New 
York  Times  News  Service, 
which  distributes  a  daily  report 
of  about  30,000  words  drawn 
from  the  Times’  news  staff 
around  the  wmrld. 

The  News  Service,  in  opera¬ 
tion  60  years,  has  grown  rapid¬ 
ly.  Seven  years  ago  it  ser^uced 
70  clients,  moat  of  which  were 
metropolitan  newspapers.  Today 
many  of  their  325  newspaper 
clients  are  small  to  medium 
sized.  None  of  the  News  Service 
material,  including  Times  col¬ 
umnists,  will  be  available  from 
Special  Features. 

Material  will  be  delivered 
either  by  mail  or  by  wire  and 
newspapers  will  know'  exactly 
how  much  each  feature  will  cost 
them  as  a  Special  Features  rate 
card  is  included  w'ith  the  serv¬ 
ice.  Cost  for  a  particular  article 
is  included  in  a  table  based  on 
circulation. 

Order  forms  by  wire 

Special  Features  users  who 
already  have  Times  wire  equip¬ 
ment  w’ill  receive  material  by 
wire.  At  the  end  of  each  week, 
an  order  form  will  be  printed 
out  for  the  convenience  of  sub¬ 
scribers. 

For  those  who  don’t  have 
Times  wire  facilities.  Special 
Features  material  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  editors’  consideration 
by  airmail.  An  order  form  will 
be  enclosed  with  each  week’s 
packet. 

Material  will  be  submitted 
for  consideration  several  days  in 
advance  of  release  date  and  in 
most  cases,  editors  wdll  get  full 
copy  to  examine.  To  make  a 
wider  selection  available,  how¬ 
ever,  some  articles  will  be  sum¬ 
marized. 

Executives  named 

Richard  Long,  38,  is  manager 
of  the  syndicate,  and  John 
Haney,  39,  is  editor.  Both  have 
been  with  the  News  Service, 
Long  as  assistant  manager  and 
Haney  as  assistant  to  Rob  Roy 
Buckingham,  editor-manager  of 
the  News  Service,  who  will  also 
.supervise  the  syndicate. 

Long  worked  on  newspapers 
in  Oklahoma  and  in  Neyy  Eng¬ 
land  before  joining  the  Times 
in  1961. 

Haney,  an  AP  veteran,  work¬ 
ed  for  the  Arizoiva  Republic  in 
Phoenix  before  joining  the  News 
Serv’ice  in  1967. 
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13  papers 
in  L.A.  form 
news  agency 

Mexico  City 

Thirteen  Latin  American 
newspapers  in  .seven  countries 
have  created  a  news  agency 
aimed  at  improving  the  quality 
of  hemisphere  news. 

The  agency,  to  be  called 
“Latin”,  was  formed  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  publishers  of  the  13  news¬ 
papers  in  the  hoard  room  of 
Excelswr. 

It  was  the  first  time  that 
Latin  American  publishers  had 
united  for  such  a  goal.  The  new 
agency  will  receive  technical 
assistance  from  Reuters. 

'I’o  proje<-t  themselves 

In  a  statement  the  publishers 
explained  their  decision  also 
aimed  at  promoting  Latin 
American  integration  and  pro¬ 
jecting  “an  image  of  Latin 
America  from  the  point  of  view' 
of  the  Latin  Americans.” 

The  publishers  added  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  displace 
North  .\merican  and  European- 
based  news  agencies  operating 
in  Latin  America  but  rather  to 
work  alongside  them. 

The  agency  w'ill  expand  its 
operations  and  provide  its  news 
to  as  many  other  newspapers  as 
possible  in  and  outside  the  re¬ 
gion,  as  well  as  to  broadcast 
.stations. 

To  use  Bculer>*  network 

Reuters,  the  only  major  world 
news  agency  w'hich  has  its  Latin 
American  headquarters  within 
the  region,  w'ill  make  its  com¬ 
munications  network  available 
to  Latin’s  correspondents. 

A  Latin  spokesman  said  the 
agency  expects  to  sitart  opera¬ 
tions  in  about  six  weeks.  “\Ve 
shall  need  about  two  years  to 
train  a  staff,  create  a  telecom¬ 
munications  network  and  build 
up  a  full  news  .service,”  he 
added. 

Th  13  founder  new'spapers 
are:  0  Estado  and  Diario  Pop¬ 
ular  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Jornal  do 
Brasil  and  O  Gloho  of  Rio  De 
Janeiro,  Brazil;  El  Mercurio 
and  La  Tercera  de  La  Hora  of 
Santiago,  Chile;  El  Tiempo  of 
Bogota,  Colombia;  El  Comercio 
of  Quito,  Ecuador;  Excelsior  of 
.Mexico  City;  El  Comercio  and 
Expreso  of  Lima,  Peru,  and  El 
Nacioval  and  La  Verdad  of  Cai'- 
acas,  Venezuela. 

Julio  Mesquita  of  O  Estado 
De  Sao  Paulo  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  Alejandro  Miro  Que- 
sada  of  El  Comercio,  Lima,  vice- 
president  of  the  agency. 
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New  from  KING 

A  Double -Value  Feature 

—Twice  the  Reader  Interest  of  its  Competition  — 

YOUR  BETTER  HOME 
-BUILD  and  IMPROVE 

by  John  D.  Bloodgood,  A.I.A. 

Created  by  one  of  America’s  leading  architects  for  the  very  best  kind  of  readers: 
1— Those  planning  home  improvements  .  .  . 


Each  release  includes  detailed  floor  plans— and  blueprints  are  available. 


Exciting  ideas  for  adding  a  sewing  room,  a  den,  a  rumpus  room  or  other 
improvement. 

Plans  for  new  custom  homes  that  are  truly  exclusive— and  distinctive 
second  homes. 

John  D.  Bloodgood  heads  his  own  design  firm,  is  design  consultant  for  Professional 
Builder  magazine  and  won  the  American  Institute  of  Architects'  First  Honor  Award 
—that  profession’s  “Oscar”— in  the  Homes  for  Better  Living  Program  for  1969. 


This  highly  promotable,  once-a-week  feature  may  still  be  available  in  your  territory. 


R.  K.  ROGERS,  General  Sales  Director  KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  Area  Code  212  682-  5600 


Task  force  comments  on  press  and  violence 


Conclusions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  task  force  on  the 
mass  media  of  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence,  relating 
specifically  to  newspaper  re¬ 
porting,  follow: 

*  *  * 

Few  American  institutions 
are  as  free  from  responsible  and 
systematic  analysis  as  the 
American  press.  The  press, 
which  performs  the  role  of  re¬ 
porter  and  critic  for  other  in¬ 
stitutions,  has  been  reluctant  to 
undertake  self-analysis.  Yet  the 
products  of  equally  few  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions  are  as  readily 
visible  as  that  of  the  press.  It 
should  come  as  no  surprise, 
therefore,  to  hear  the  press  ac¬ 
cused  when  the  society  fails  to 
meet  individual  expectations. 
Frequently  the  accusations  are 
ill-considered,  in  part  because  of 
the  absence  of  reliable  informa¬ 
tion. 

Many  accusations  have  been 
hurled  against  the  news  media 
for  their  real  and  imagined  con¬ 
tribution  to  violence.  “The  press 
reports  violence,  because  vio¬ 
lence  sells  the  press,”  the  critics 
assert.  “The  press  encourages 
violence  because  the  violent  seek 
the  publicity  the  press  pro¬ 
vides.”  These  are  typical  accu¬ 
sations  and  perhaps  the  most 
common  charges  that  the  news 
media  fail  to  do  enough — or  do 
too  much — about  violence  in  our 
society. 

Market  place  of  ideas 

The  news  media  can  play  a 
significant  role  in  lessening  the 
potential  for  violence  by  func¬ 
tioning  as  a  faithful  conduit  for 
intergroup  communication,  pro¬ 
viding  a  true  market  place  of 
ideas,  providing  full  access  to 
the  day’s  intelligence  and  reduc¬ 
ing  the  incentive  to  confronta¬ 
tion  that  sometimes  erupts  in 
violence.  That  is  a  subtle  and 
uncertain  mission. 

The  traditional  relationship 
betw’een  violence  and  the  press 
is  a  matter  of  journalism  his¬ 
tory.  Violence  has  had  a  promi¬ 
nent  role  in  the  press,  and  at 
least  since  the  time  of  Benjamin 
Day  and  the  “penny  press,” 
violence  has  had  some  economic 
importance  as  well.  Long  ago, 
publishers  learned  that  they 
could  expand  their  readership 
among  heretofore  nonnewspaper 
readers  by  openly  marshaling 
the  most  exaggerated  and  de¬ 
tailed  reports  of  violence  and 
sex.  Today  there  are  very  few 
new  markets  and  the  rate  of  lit¬ 
eracy  is  high. 


Lack  of  Multiple  voices 

When,  in  the  past,  there  were 
many  different  newspapers  in 
one  place,  it  might  have  been 
left  to  each  one  to  give  its  per¬ 
sonal  analysis  and  it  was  as¬ 
sumed  this  would  cover  the  field. 
But,  today,  we  do  not  have  this 
kind  of  multiple  voice  any  more. 

It  should  become  habitual  edi¬ 
torial  policy  to  display  fairly 
and  clearly  the  opinions,  an¬ 
alyses,  and  solutions  offered  by 
a  wide  variety  of  people,  expert 
and  nonexpert,  covering  the 
spectrum,  regardless  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor’s  personal  position. 

Too  many  news  organizations 
fear  social  ideas  and  social  ac¬ 
tion.  As  a  result,  they  stimulate, 
dissatisfy  and  arouse  anxiety 
only  to  fall  silent  or  limit  them¬ 
selves  to  iiTelevant  cliches 
when  thoughtful  solutions  are 
required.  Alternative  solutions 
to  our  most  urgent  social  prob¬ 
lems,  based  on  the  work  of  our 
most  imaginative  social  think¬ 
ers,  and  written  with  the  clarity 
that  only  a  good  journalist  can 
produce,  ought  to  be  standard 
practice. 

Action  by  news  media 

This  report  has  explored  the 
role  of  the  media  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  social  conflict.  We  offer 
our  recommendations  for  the 
consideration  of  those  who  have 
traditionally  been  accorded  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  acting  in  the 
areas  upon  which  recommenda¬ 
tions  touch.  They  should  be 
given  no  special  significance  or 
weight  beyond  whatever  per¬ 
suasive  force  they  may  have. 
Specifically,  the  fact  that  the 
report  was  funded  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  entitles  our  recom¬ 
mendations  to  no  special  weight. 
It  is  against  this  settlement  that 
our  suggestions  are  made: 

Journalists  should  reexamine 
the  degree  to  which  existing 
news  judgments  incorporate  ob¬ 
solete  standards,  including  a 
tendency  to  report  violence  be¬ 
cause  it  is  sensational,  rather 
than  because  it  is  significant. 
Moreover,  in  reporting  conflict, 
the  press  should  develop  a  spe¬ 
cial  sensitivity  to  the  danger  of 
overstating  the  degree  of  con¬ 
flict. 

Beyond  re-examining  existing 
standards  for  reporting  vio¬ 
lence,  newsmen  should  recon¬ 
sider  the  contemporary  utility 
of  well  established  news-gather¬ 
ing  practices.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  is  that  interpretive 
news  stories — ^which  can  be 
written  with  time  for  calm  re¬ 


flection  and  balanced  judgment 
— be  allocated  more  resources 
and  be  given  greater  promi¬ 
nence.  For  newspapers,  this 
means  running  such  stories  reg¬ 
ularly  on  Page  1. 

Access  to  the  media 

W’e  strongly  recommend  that 
the  news  media  examine  care¬ 
fully  the  problems  posed  when 
equivalent  access  to  the  media 
is  denied.  In  this  connection,  we 
particularly  recommend: 

(1)  That  the  media  hire  and 
train  increased  numbers  of 
newsmen  from  minority  groups. 

(2)  That  the  media  provide 
the  kind  of  regular  surveillance 
of  minority  group  activities 
which  it  applies  to  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  community. 

(3)  That  the  media  provide 
information  to  local  groups 
about  preparing  press  releases 
and,  more  generally  securing  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  media  through  tra¬ 
ditional  channels  short  of  dem¬ 
onstration,  confrontation  and 
violence. 

(4)  The  use  of  ghetto  “string¬ 
ers.” 

(5)  Inclusion  of  members  of 
minority  groups  in  day-to-day 
news,  such  as  births,  deaths, 
weddings,  business  promotions, 
opening  of  new  businesses,  and 
social  functions. 

(6)  More  background  and  in- 
depth  stories  on  social  issues 
and  particularly  those  stories 
dealing  with  facets  of  the 
American  scene  with  which  a 
majority  of  the  audience  have 
little  actual  experience. 

Responsible  critieism 

There  is  a  need  for  grerter 
interaction  between  the  news 
media  and  the  community  and 
for  responsible  criticism  of  me¬ 
dia  performance.  There  are  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  this 
can  be  brought  about: 

(1)  News  organizations 
should  establish  and  publicize 
the  existence  of  grievance  ma¬ 
chinery  or  internal  appeal 
boards  to  hear  the  complaints  of 
persons  who  feel  that  their 
viewpoint  has  been  unfairly  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  press  or  that 
the  press  coverage  of  an  event 
in  which  they  were  involved  is 
inaccurate.  Such  a  program  has 
worked  well  at  the  Louisville 
Con  rier-Joumal. 

(2)  News  organizations 
should  encourage  local  press 
councils  to  provide  a  continuing 
exchange  of  views  between  the 
news  media  personnel  and  rep¬ 
resentative  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 
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(3)  Journali.sm  schools  should 
ingrain  in  their  students  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  continuous  re-examina- 
tion  and  self-criticism  through, 
inter  alia,  the  establishment  of 
journalism  views,  and  programs 
designed  to  prepare  the  student 
to  apply  new  findings  in  com¬ 
munications  theory  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  problems  of  communicat¬ 
ing  the  news. 

Criticism  of  others 

(4)  The  establishment  in 
other  major  metropolitan  areas 
of  publications  like  the  Chicago 
Jownialism  Review  which  pro¬ 
vide  a  forum  for  public  debate 
on  news  media  performance. 

(5)  News  organizations 
should  freely  criticize  other 
news  organizations  and  report 
on  their  performance  the  same 
as  they  would  any  other  institu¬ 
tion  in  our  society. 

Journalists  should  continue 
their  efforts  to  upgrade  their 
profession  at  a  personal  or  indi¬ 
vidual  level.  We  endorse  the 
mid-career  training  programs 
offered  at  some  universities  and 
urge  that  more  media  owners 
and  operators,  particularly  tele¬ 
vision,  make  time  and  funds 
available  to  their  newsmen  to 
take  advantage  of  these  pro¬ 
grams. 

We  recommend  that  every 
news  medium  establish  a  code  or 
other  form  of  guideline  to  be 
followed  in  the  coverage  of  riots 
or  other  events  invohnng  group 
violence.  Although  we  do  not 
propose  to  recommend  specific 
guidelines,  we  suggest  that  at 
leasit  some  effort  be  made  to  es¬ 
tablish  advance  contacts  with 
the  police  and  with  various  dis¬ 
sident  groups  in  the  community 
before  violence  erupts.  We  also 
recommend  the  establishment  of 
rumor-clearance  centers  and 
close  liaison  between  these  cen¬ 
ters  and  the  press. 


Reporter  buys  paper 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Miss  Judity  A.  Rife,  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  staff  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Mirror  in  State  College 
until  recently,  has  purchased 
the  143-year-old  Centre  Demo¬ 
cratic,  a  weekly  formerly  owned 
by  Blair  M.  Bice  and  John  C. 
Chamberlain,  Jr.  Miss  Rife  is  a 
journalism  graduate  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
and  served  as  editor  of  the 
Daily  Collegian  while  in  college. 
She  has  also  had  experience  in 
radio  and  television. 
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Soviet  journalists  are  coming  to  U.S. 


Eleven  members  of  the  Soviet 
Union  of  Journalists  will  arrive 
in  New  York,  Monday,  January 
19,  for  a  three-week  tour  of  the 
United  States. 

This  trip  is  the  concluding 
half  of  an  exchange  visit  be¬ 
tween  Russian  and  American 
editors,  negotiations  for  which 
began  in  mid-1968. 

The  Soviet  group  will  be  led 
by  L.  N.  Tolkunov,  chief  editor 
of  Izvestia. 

On  their  arrival  at  Kennedy 
Airport,  they  will  be  greeted  by 
Norman  E.  Isaacs,  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News- 
l)aper  Editors,  the  official  host. 
Isaacs  is  executive  editor  of  the 
Courier-Jovmal  and  Louisville 
T  imes. 

In  addition  to  New  York,  the 
group  will  visit  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  San  Francisco,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Los  Angeles,  Oklahoma 
City,  New  Orleans  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

During  their  two  and  one-half 
day  stay  in  New  York  the  So¬ 
viet  guests  w'ill  si>eak  with  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
the  Associated  Press,  CBS  head¬ 
quarters  and  the  Neiv  York 
Times.  Other  highlights  will  in¬ 
clude  a  visit  to  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  tour  of  Harlem,  an 
interview  with  Mayor  Lindsay, 
a  possible  meeting  with  Unit^ 
Nations  Secretary  General  U. 
Thant,  and  a  session  with  execu¬ 
tives  of  McKinsey  and  Com¬ 
pany,  a  management  consultant 
firm. 


A  reception  and  dinner  for 
the  group  by  the  Soviet  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations  is  also 
being  planned.  As  much  sight¬ 
seeing  as  possible  will  be 
squeezed  into  their  tight  sched¬ 
ule. 

The  group  will  leave  for  Chi¬ 
cago  Thursday.  Paul  Ringler, 
associate  editor  of  the  Milkau- 
kee  Jourtial,  will  be  in  charge  of 
arrangements  for  this  leg  of  the 
trip. 

Three  days,  starting  on  Janu¬ 
ary  25,  will  be  spent  in  San 
Francisco.  The  San  Francisco 
Examiner  will  be  host.  Ed  J. 
Dooley,  editor  of  the  Hearst 
paper,  will  handle  arrangements 
for  a  trip  to  Berkeley  and  one 
to  Sacramento,  where  the  jour¬ 
nalists  will  meet  Governor  Rea¬ 
gan. 

When  the  group  arrives  in 
Los  Angeles  on  Wednesday, 
January  28,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  will  serve  as  host.  Editor 
Nick  Williams  is  arranging  this 
portion  of  the  itinerary. 

Two  days,  January  30  and  31, 
will  be  spent  in  Oklahoma  City. 
The  Oklahoman  and  Times,  with 
managing  editor  Charles  Ben¬ 
nett  in  charge  of  arrangements, 
will  be  the  host  newspaper. 

On  February  1  the  group  wilt 
move  to  New  Orleans  for  two 
days.  George  Healy  and  the 
Times-Picai/tine  will  act  as 
hosts. 

The  last  three  days  of  the 
visit  are  scheduled  for  Wash¬ 
ington. 


The  first  part  of  this  ex¬ 
change  visit,  under  procedures 
agreed  upon  by  the  American 
and  Soviet  governments,  was 
completed  September  10,  1969, 
when  ten  ASNE  editors  and  a 
photographer  left  Moscow  after 
having  spent  17  days  touring 
the  Soviet  Union  as  guests  of 
the  Union  of  Journalists. 

Yi’ill  pay  their  own  way 

From  the  start  of  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  exchange,  each 
ASNE  editor  was  insistent  upon 
paying  his  full  fare  and  costs. 
The  Russian  visitors  will  be 
here  under  almost  the  same  fi¬ 
nancial  arrangement. 

The  members  of  the  Soviet 
delegation  are: 

L.  N.  Tolkunov,  chief  editor, 
Izvestia. 

P.  F.  Alekseyev,  chief  editor. 
Rural  Life. 

A.  I.  Yakovlev,  member,  edi¬ 
torial  board,  Kommnnist. 

A.  1.  Lukovets,  deputy  chief 
editor,  Pravda. 

Yu.  M.  Yurna,  editor,  Soviet 
Estonia. 

G.  0.  Zimanas,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Tiyesa,  of  Vilnius. 

1.  A.  Geyevskiy,  Free-lance 
Journalists,  Moscow. 

I.  S.  Gagarin,  editor,  Ural 
Worker  of  Sverdlovsk. 

E.  E.  Mamedov,  deputy  chair¬ 
man,  Committee  for  Radio  and 
Television. 

A.  K.  Ryabolkyach,  managing 
editor,  Soviet  Ukraine. 


G.  A.  Vladimirskiy,  special 
correspondent,  Moscov-  Sews, 
and  interpreter. 

Traveling  with  the  group  for 
ASNE  will  be  Nick  Danilov, 
United  Press  International’s 
Russian-speaking  Washington 
staffer,  who  has  had  Moscow 
experience. 


Media  fairness 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


every  riot,  but  there  are  never 
any  at  local  meetings  to  show 
that  people  do  care  and  are  try¬ 
ing  to  improve  things.” 

A  61-year-old  resident  of  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va.,  commented,  “News¬ 
papers  have  only  one  real  in¬ 
terest — selling  papers.” 

A  clerical  worker  from  New 
Jei’sey  remarked,  “Television 
and  the  press  seem  convinced 
that  the  only  interesting  news 
is  bad  news.  But  good  news  can 
be  exciting,  too.” 

A  young  executive  from  the 
South,  like  many  others, 
stressed  the  importance  of  “sift¬ 
ing  through  the  news.”  He 
said,  “Ninety  percent  of  the 
time  the  tv  networks  are  fair. 
I  think  their  intentions  are 
good.  The  important  thing  is  to 
make  up  your  own  mind.  Some 
networks  do  slant  the  news  to 
one  side,  but  we  are  aware  of 
this,  so  it  isn’t  so  bad.” 


Cable  tv  is  rugged  but  has  its  rewards 


Seattle 

Publishers  of  Washington’s 
daily  newspapers  took  a  hard 
look  last  week  at  something  that 
could  some  day  affect  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  newspapers — cable  tele¬ 
vision. 

CATV  was  painted  with  all 
the  colors  of  a  visionary  as  the 
coming  medium  of  communicat¬ 
ing  information  to  people  sit¬ 
ting  in  an  easy  chair  in  their 
own  homes. 

Jack  W.  Gallivan,  president- 
publisher  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune  and  an  operator  of  a 
cable  system,  said  that  more  and 
more  CATV  systems  are  going 
into  tlie  production  of  news. 

He  said  that  recent  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
rulings  had  made  it  mandatory 
that  cable  systems  with  more 
than  3,500  subscribers  produce 
and  originate  local  shows.  It 
also  allowed  the  cable  systems 
to  sell  advertising  to  support 
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the  expense  of  production. 

Gallivan  cited  many  communi¬ 
ties  where  the  cable  television 
camera,  once  used  just  to  scan 
weather-information  dials,  had 
been  used  to  go  into  such  areas 
as  sports,  city  council,  films, 
news  shows  and  other  commun¬ 
ity-service  functions. 

Newspaper  on  screen 

But  the  greatest  impact  of 
cable  television,  he  said,  would 
be  when  the  cable  could  be  used 
to  provide  subscribers  with  an 
extensive  system  of  news  pro¬ 
duction — a  newspaper  flashed  on 
a  giant  screen  with  re.source 
and  reproduction  capacities  that 
could  spell  the  end  of  newspa¬ 
pers  as  they  are  now  known. 

Gallivan  said  there  will  be  a 
two-way  cable  system  that  will 
allow  the  transmission  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  viewer  and  allow 
the  viewer  to  request  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  system. 
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“The  know-how  exists,”  Galli¬ 
van  said,  “but  the  costs  are  too 
great.  We  got  to  the  moon  and 
we’ll  get  to  this.” 

Other  speakers  on  the  panel, 
Robert  B.  Miller  Jr,  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Olympian,  and  El¬ 
bert  H.  Baker  2nd,  president- 
publisher  of  the  Tacoma  News 
T rihiine,  said  problems  of  cable 
television  are  not  too  immediate. 

Miller,  who  publishes  in  a 
town  that  has  a  cable  system, 
said  he  was  hardly  aware  of  its 
existence.  He  reported  that  the 
system  had  made  a  feeble  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  into  local  broad¬ 
casting  with  local  advertising 
money,  but  had  failed. 

Miller  said  the  cable  system 
usually  was  competing  against 
itself  because  it  carried  com¬ 
mercial  networks  on  the  cable 
with  a  slick  product  and  slick 
commercials.  Cable  systems  can¬ 
not  put  local  commercials  into 
network  time  spots. 


Baker  reported  on  his  com¬ 
pany’s  efforts  to  get  into  the 
cable  business  in  Tacoma,  a  city 
of  250,000.  The  Tribune  com¬ 
pany  has  been  operating  a  cable 
system  in  the  area  around  Ta¬ 
coma  for  three  years  and  just 
recently  received  the  franchise 
for  the  city,  sharing  it  with  an¬ 
other  company. 

He  said  nine  companies 
sought  the  cable  franchise  for 
Tacoma. 

Baker  said  it  was  an  expen¬ 
sive  business  to  enter,  including 
equipment,  time  and  personnel 
and  the  political  work  needed  to 
gain  a  franchise  took  about  four 
meetings  with  government  offi¬ 
cials,  and,  finally,  a  vote  of  the 
council. 

The  returns  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  are  worth  the  expense  and 
trouble,  he  said. 

“You  can’t  get  hurt  in 
CATV,”  Gallivan  said,  “because 
it  is  a  profitable  business.” 
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Betsy  Samuelsoii 
heads  UPI  bureau 

Appointment  of  Betsy  R.  Sam- 
uelson  as  Montpelier  bureau 
manaper  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  has  l)een  announced  by 
H.  C.  Thornton,  UPI  Northeast¬ 
ern  Division  manager. 

Miss  Samuelson  succeeds 


Charles  J.  Kershner,  who  joined 
the  Dartmouth  College  public  re¬ 
lations  staff.  She  joined  UPI  at 
Boston  in  June,  1967,  after  at¬ 
tending  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  and  graduating  from 
Oberlin  College  with  a  bachelor 
of  aits  degree.  She  did  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Boston  University. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOINCKMEMS 

Appraisers — (onsultants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees,  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krohbiel,  Box  &S,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

Business  Opportunities  \ 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopi>er 
with  our  etiuipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  motlest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
Ih  VV.  22nd  St..  New  York.  N.Y.  lOOlO. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS 

Ri4pidly-pi<»win>?  printing  ainl  publish¬ 
ing  complex  desires  to  ac<iuire  offset, 
letterpress,  or  combination  printinK  or- 
vrani7.ations  f<»r  further  expansion.  We 
are  also  interestetl  in  puichasintr  or 
producinpr  tra<le  and  consumer  publica-  ' 
tions.  We  offer  outright  purchase  or  , 
sto:?k  transfer.  All  intpiiries  held  in  | 
strict  confidence.  \N  rite  B<ix  119.  Editor 
&  Publisher.  I 

(.itUeetins  Items  U  tinted 

WANT  ORIGINALS  of  Po^ro.  Dick  ’ 
Tracy.  Buck  Rotreis,,  Flash  Gonlon, 
Thomas  Nast.  etc.  Will  buy  or  swap 
others.  A.  Paskow.  1662  Cropsey  Ave.,  i 
Br<M)klyn,  N.Y.  11214.  ! 


yieuspaper  Brokers 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newpaper — it’s  the  i>€r- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
se11:np. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  1S9,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  4S858 

PAINE 

Daily  Newspapers — Nationwide  Servic^e 
Abl>ott  E.  Paine,  Ph :  (714)  886-4310 
Vernon  V.  Paine.  Ph :  (714)  624-8735 
Monte  M.  Miller,  Pat  Miller,  salesmen 
30.5  'iaylor.  Claremont.  Calif.  91711. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
(!x)nducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papeis  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3361.  Clearw’ater  Beach. 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


AWOINCKMKXT.S 

!\eicspapt‘r  Brokers 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
191  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGE.MENT 
l:J4  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph ;  349-7422. 

"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eliistern  states 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Buililing 
Washington.  D.C.  200(14 
(AC  2021  NAtional  8-1133 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspairers 
DEAN  SELLERS  &  JOHN  HOGUE 
1115  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa. 
Ariz.— 85201  (AC  602)  964-1090 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news-  ^ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  G.ads- 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph :  (AC  ’205)  546-3357. 

JOS.  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 

3-daiIy,  6-weekIy  sales  1969 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Ca. 
—92806 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 
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Like  to: 

SKI,  FISH,  CAMP, 
HUNT  BIG  GAME? 

This  could  be  the  property 
for  you!  Just  minutes  away 
from  a  major  western  ski 
area  ...  in  the  middle 
of  the  country’s  best  trout 
fishing  .  .  .  the  best  deer 
and  elk  hunting  right  in 
your  own  back  yard  .  .  . 
yet  only  1-hour  away  from 
Denver. 

Grossing  $147,000;  price 
$145,000  with  $40,000  down. 
100%  offset,  cold-type;  new 
equipment.  All  employees 
trained,  permanent,  will 
stay.  A  wonderful  place  to 
live  and  raise  kids. 

Box  88,  Editor  8i  Publisher. 


.4NXOL>(.KMENTS 

!\eH'spapers  For  Sale 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
in  beautiful  area.  Sound — profitable : 
$42,000  gross;  only  $12,000  down.  J. 
A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif, — 92806. 

COUNTY  WEEKLY  Eastern  seaboard: 
fast-growing  area.  W’ell  established. 
E’.xcellent  growth  iiotcntial,  particularly 
under  aggressive  ownership.  Priced 
reasonably:  ortlerly  transition  assui'ed. 
Bo.x  9.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHART  AREA  8  Suimrhan  Group. 
Offset:  rapid  growth  area;  fine  climate. 
$550,000  gross:  $150,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyd«‘r,  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Rom¬ 
neya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  mountain 
community.  Exclusive  county-seat  week¬ 
ly  since  1853.  $7,009  down.  Bo.x  92, 
Hxiitor  &  Publisher. 

PACIFIC  SEACOAST  WEEKLY,  grow¬ 
ing  city,  fine  climate;  offset;  ne<-<is  ag¬ 
gressive  publisher.  $25,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr..  .Anaheim,  Calif.  92896. 


Meivspnpers  Wanted 

WE  HAVE  SOLID  RUYERS  for  top 
ilailies  and  weeklies.  Newspaper  .Serv- 
i<e  Company.  Inc..  P.O.  I)r.  1242.S, 
Panama  City.  Fla.  32491. 


M.4(’.H1NKRY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.- 10010. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotyiies  -Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAIT  REPRESENTATIVE’S 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Fle.xowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

TWO  (2)  FRIDEN  LCC-S  6  channel 
tape  perforators.  Will  consider  any 
reasonable  offer  for  one  or  all.  Original 
cost  $7500  each.  Have  l)een  used  less 
than  three  years  and  serviced  under 
factory  warranty  contract.  Units  fea¬ 
ture  power-driven,  light-touch  key¬ 
boards,  computerized  line-cost  mech¬ 
anism  and  produce  a  finished  tai)e 
free  of  ruliouts.  Contact  T.  L.  Adams. 
Lexington  Herald-Le;ider  Co.,  Le-xing- 
ton,  Ky.  40507. 

2  LCC  FRIDEN  Perfor,utors:  TTS  set¬ 
up  and  program  capability.  Complete 
with  desks,  etc.  Excellent  condition. 
$3,500  each.  Contact  Tom  Stratton. 
Democrat-Herald,  P.O.  Box  130,  Al¬ 
bany.  Oreg.— 97321.  Ph:  (503)  926-2211. 


Meirspapers  For  Sale 

TWO  DAILIES — Chart  Area  6  and  7. 
$'200,000  down  and  $75,000  down. 
Financial  references.  J.  A.  Snyder. 
Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.. 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 

CHART  AREA  8  suburban  group  of 
weeklies,  $550,000 — $150,000  down;  off¬ 
set:  growing  area.  Jos.  A.  Snyder. 
Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.. 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton.  III. 

TWO  WESTERN  COUNTY-SEAT 
weeklies,  3-unit  offset  press;  agricul¬ 
tural  area,  sound;  earned  $57,000.  $36,- 
000  down  for  one — $90,900  down  for 
l>oth.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 

WEEKLY  in  Central  New  England  for 
sale.  1969  gross  $58.000 :  net  profit 
$18,000.  Will  sell  for  $36,000  with  $15,- 
000  down.  Have  other  interests.  Box 
5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Fuldications  For  Sale  ''“'f  A  LIFE-TIME’  OF  QAULITY  re- 

_ _  pnxluction  use  jm. Duralumin  Bas<\  Ask 

_  _  Jack  M<K>re,  II  1.  Me<lina,  Ohio  112’»6. 

A  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  well-  _  __ 

established  annual  publication  showing 

incieusinK  profit  with  each  issue.  Ill-  PHOTON  2(Ki-A.  ExceUent  condition, 
ness  pi'events  owner  from  continuing  Uiwlate^l  Multiflash. ^  s~iZ  pt.  L<‘nses- 
plauntnl  exiiansitin.  Unlimiteil  potential,  ^i^rht  Readin:;.  Contact  \N  .  R. 

Terms  can  lie  arranjjetl  with  rospons.ble  Stabler,  P.O.  Box  1.50,  Napa,  Cali- 
buyer.  Box  58»  Editor  &  Publ.sher.  lornia  lO.'i.'iH.  Phone  707-226-o711. 

MAGAZINE — Monthly  and  reKionally-  - - 

oriented,  in  Northern  Calif.,  includes  {.omposing  Room  Aids 

printinjr  plant  with  offset  and  letter-  - - - - — ^  ^  - - 

P  PHOTOCOMPOSITION  as  low  .as  2«! 

area.  Write  Box  61.  Editor  &  Publisher.  jet.ails. 

Micro  Communications,  312  S.  Third 
^ _  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — 55415. 

\F\^  SP\PFK  SEHVIC'FS 

COMPT.ETE  COMPOSITION  SETUP 
,1  ^•11  f<^*'  wt*ekly  or  shopper,  Justowriters, 

l-eatures  Available  hemllinei  s.  etc.  Maz  Pub.  Co.,  Box  266, 

'  - - - - — Leominster,  Mass. — 01453. 

‘*SKI  CARTOONS” — really  funnv  — 

throuRhout  the  country.  For  samples  sj*?  “nsn 

and  rates  contact:  Cartoons,  Mount  " 

Snow,  ’’ermont — 0.5356.  _ _ _ _ 

W'EEKLY  HOROSCOPE  BY  OLGA  Material  For  Sale 

will  incre.ase  your  readership.  In  over  ^  - 

100  newspapers.  Repro.  proof  form.  SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paiier  and 
First  month  trial  FREE.  Write;  Queen  litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish- 
City  Publishers.  721  S.  Braun  St.,  ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wise., 
Denver.  Colo.— 80228.  .and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 

SPECIALS  FROM  JAPAN— American  - - — - 

b'eatures  Service  offers  imaginative  «#•  ii  i  • 

stories,  photos  from  American  staff.  Miscellaneous  Machinery 
including  a  former  reporter  for  major  '  " 

dailies,  a  veteran  newswoman  and  a  STANDARD  PONY  ALTTO- 

former  bureau  chief  for  a  leading  ch.ain  PLATE.  Inst.alled  in  1960. 

of  internation;il  business  publications.  Perfect  condition;  23-;^"  cut- 

Hometowners,  business  anil  nilustry  oif  . # . $1,500. 

features,  peneral  interest  stn  ■  ss.  Rea-  HAMILTON  20-shelf  electric 

sonable  rate^  nominal  expenses.  Write  storape  cabinet.  Like  new  ...$230. 

American  Features  Serv  ce.  Gaien  rT'VDTrcT-T-T'ir’j  * 

BuildinR.  2-23-8  Minami-Aoyama,  Min-  TELETYPESET^Eii  o|>erat- 

ato-ku.  Tokyo.  Japan.  00-channel  ma- 

“LITTLE  ALBERTA”  is  a  new  and  RICHHARDS  Multiform  Router, 

different  all-black  humor  comic  strip  Extra  operating  head ;  good 

appealing  to  both  whites  and  blacks,  i  condition  . $300. 

Samples  available.  Lockley  Feature  Syn-  >  NOI.AN  fl.nt  cast  or  rinc 

•T-'^^'^sonville.  router.  Useir verriittle-"*"- 

Fla.— 32209.  _ !  shape  . $150. 

•  DISADV \NT.\GEI)  CHILDREN  and  ^  16  CHASE?,  nine  ye,ars  old 

Literature  For  Them.”  A.  Shammout,  ,  and  in  A-l  condition.  15"  x 

■‘971  Dalles  Ave.,  San  DieRo.  Calif.  22%"  paRe  size  . each  $5.00 

9-PT  CORONA  (#240)  mats, 

new  sorts  . each  20(‘ 

,,  r  •  72-CHANNEL  LINOTYPE. 

/  ress  Engineers  Completely  rebuilt.  In  A-l 

condition.  With  24,  30,  36 
Newspaper  Press  Installations  Boiloni.  Type  and  machine  in 

MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING  perfect  shape  . $1,000. 

Write  or  ’phone  Herb  Mack 

SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC.  rRtrurFM'T  mpwu 

,  65-59  Fourth  Street  a  „ 

!  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231  Defiance.  Ohio— 4.3512 

(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105  Phone  (419)  784-5441 
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IViBChinery  &  Supplies 

BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&P'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

CHALLENGE  MP-21  power  proof  press,  j 
automatic  inking,  be<l  21"xSlt^",  Nu- 
Arc  ruhlO  Plate  Finishing  Tabre — both  | 
under  2  years.  Foster  make-up  benches 
36''x72";  Rouse  miterer,  Hoe  matshear,  \ 
Margach  line  slug  router,  20  Ludlow 
sticks  and  shear-shell  hi.  Magnesium 
base  .765:  Hammond  Router  Planer  . 
RPM12.  Progressive  Publications.  Sher-  1 
brooke,  Quebec,  Canada.  (819)  569-36.36. 


IBM  Executive  Typewriters,  Model  C’s 
reconditioned  at  IBM  factory,  choice  of 
type — $375;  also  2  excellent  Varitypers. 
Nat’l.  Publishers’  Supply  Corp.,  Box 
29,  Berlin,  Wise. — 54923. 


STACKER 

Sta-Hi  Metro:  208-230  volts:  3-phase: 
used  two  years:  alternate  fee<l:  power 
take-off:  spare  parts  available.  Call  or 
write  Alfrerl  Trinkle,  Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers,  Allentown,  Pa. — 18105. 


HAMMOND  ROUTER-PLANER.  $251): 
Monotype  Strip  Caster,  .SlOO:  Morrison 
Trimmer  Saw,  $300 :  Morrison  Slug 
Stripi>er,  $200;  Hamilton  40"  x  60" 
Steel  Stone.  $500;  Landman  Spot  Color 
Unit,  rebuilt,  fits  all  flatbe<ls.  $400: 
Fairchild  Illustrator  Scanagraver.  en¬ 
larges,  $1,500:  Complete  Ludlow  Outfit, 
$2000.  Miscellaneous  Quoins,  etc.  Any 
I'easonable  olfer  for  the  alxwe  ecpiip- 
ment  will  lie  entertained.  Rexliurg 
Standard  &  Journal,  Box  7,  Rexbui’g, 
Idaho  83440. 


FOR  SALE:  Complete  hot-metal  com¬ 
posing  and  pressiaxim  erjuipment.  Will 
b«*  sold  to  last  offer  I'eceiv'eil  within 
30  days.  All  e<iuiiiment  oiierating  and 
opc'n  for  insix'ction, 

I.udlow  220752 
Miller  Saw 

30  full-page  turtles  anil  chases 
Hammond  G-4  Glider  Saw 
Hammoid  G-4  (G-lOO)  Saw 
Mnrri.son  Slug  Stripiier 
Rouse  Vei'tical  Miterer 
2  Model  30  Lino’s  226352 
2  M  xlel  14’s  (one  has  stand :  TTS 
unit) 

2  .Moilol  8’s 
I  Comet 

24-page  Duidex  Tubular  press  and 
all  related  stereo  eciuipment 
This  equipment  sold  on  an  as-is-where- 
is  basis.  Owner  leserves  the  right  to 
refuse  any  and  all  offei’s. 

The  Daily  Herald.  190  West  1th  North,  i 
Provo,  Utah  84601.  Phone  801-:{73-50.50.  1 


LIQUIDATION  SALE 
Former  Suffolk  Sun  Plant 
Deer  Park,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

IVe  have  purchased  and  now  offer  for 
resale  all  of  the  mechanical  machinery 
used  to  produce  this  95.000  circulation 
daily  nnvspaper.  Most  cither  rebuilt  or 
installed  new  three  years  ago  and  beau¬ 
tifully  maintained.  AH  equipment  avail¬ 
able  notv! 

8-Unit  Hoe  23t'|."  Cutoff  Color  Con¬ 
vertible  Press  of  late  manufacture. 
Excellent  color.  All  stereo  equip¬ 
ment  of  latest  style. 

17  Intertypes — Monarchs,  C-2’s.  C- 
4’s  on  tape.  G-4’s  and  F-4-4’s.  Late 
serial  numbers.  Excellent  selection 
almost  new  mats,  molds  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

2  Ludlows  with  100  fonts  almost 
new  mats. 

2  Model  F  Elroil  Stripcasters. 

6  Hammond  Glider  Saws. 

3  Vandercook  Proof  Presses. 

Sta-Hi  Premier  Rotary  Shaver. 

Goss  Giant  Mat  Roller. 

2  Sta-Hi  Metro  Stackers. 

DMA-48  Master  Etcher. 

Hyster  Newsprint  Lift  Truck. 

All  miscellaneous  composing  room, 
mailroom  and  photoengraving  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Call,  Wire  or  Write: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  61408 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 


Perforator  Tape 

NEW  STATIC-FREE  iierf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  quality. 

Call  or  write 

PORTAGE  (215)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  .\kron.  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 


METROPOLITAN  PRESSES 

ALL  LATE  DE.'iIGN,  HIGH  SPEED 
ROLLER  BEARING.  UNIT  DRIVE 
AC.  THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  SE¬ 
LECTION  OF  QUALITY  METRO¬ 
POLITAN  PRESSES. 

GOSS  HEADLINER  PRESS 

4  to  9  units  with  excellent  color  super¬ 
imposed,  22% "  cutoff,  Cline  reels,  ten¬ 
sions  and  pasters,  tension  plate  lockup, 
double  folders,  upper  formers,  Cline  AC 
drive.  Located:  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Available  first  quarter  1971. 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  PRESS 

Very  late  manufacture — 1957.  6  to  8 
units  with  color  cylinders  superimposed. 
23fg"  cutoff,  compression  or  clip  lock¬ 
up,  double  folder,  upper  formers,  Hoe 
reels,  tensions  and  pasters,  AC  Cutler- 
Hammer  drive.  Located:  Deer  Park, 
Long  Island.  Available  now — can  be 
stored  for  12  months. 

SCOTT  HIGH  SPEED  PRESS 

4  to  10  units  with  maximum  color  su- 
;  perimposed,  22% "  cutoff,  compression 
I  or  clip  lockup.  3:2  folders  with  upper 
j  formers,  Scott  reels,  tensions  and 
;  pasters,  Cline  AC  drive.  Located: 

!  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Available  early  sum¬ 
mer  of  1970. 

ABOVE  SELECTIONS  OFFERED 
"AS  IS.  WHERE  IS"  OR  DELIV¬ 
ERED  AND  INSTALLED.  PRAC¬ 
TICALLY  ANY  CONFIGURATION 
REQUIRED  AVAILABLE. 

Above  owned  and  offered  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  61408 
(AC  816)  221-9060 


GOSS  ANTI-FRICTION  PRESS 
5  Units,  22%"  cut-off,  90°  stagger,  3- 
aim  reels  columnar  mounted,  auto¬ 
matic  tensions,  DC  drive  with  GE  sili¬ 
cone  rectifier,  under-the-folder  lead, 
skip  slitter,  conveyor:  press  geared  for 
52,500  per  hour.  Available  30  days. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


THRE'E  UNIFLOW  2:1  FOLDERS 
Double  Delivery — 23-9/16"  cut-off,  in 
very  gooil  condition.  Available  Oct. 
1970.  Make  offer  to  Roch  Desjardins, 
La  Presse,  7  St.  James  St.  W.,  Mon¬ 
treal.  Que.,  Canada.  Ph:  (514)  874- 
6880. 


FOUR  (4)  UNIT  GOSS  HSLC  #1506— 
22%"  cut-off — 60"  wide  rolls.  Double 
Folder — Roll  stands  at  each  end — Hand 
tension  Cutler-Hammer  Cline — with  ICO 
HP — AC  Motors  for  each  drive-  -Ramsey 
chain  drive  on  ink  drums.  Has  had 
perfect  care.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Thos.  L.  Adams,  Herald- 
Leader,  Lexington.  Ky. — 40507. 


GOSS  URBANITE  %  folder  :  excellent. 
New  Price  $22,000.  $10,000.  Available 
Feb.  15.  Call  (518)  46.5-4591— Mr. 

Clemente. 


8-UNIT  URBANITE  available  now!  2 
years  old.  2  folders.  Speed :  40,000  per 
hour.  Perfect  register.  Claremont  P)'ess 
Pub.  Co.  315  San  Leandro  Way.  San 
'  Francisco,  Calif. — 94127.  Ph :  (415) 

587-2866. 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  with  color  attach- 
]  ment,  new  in  1958;  Elrod  Strip  Caster: 

'  two  TTS  machines:  complete  stereo 
equipment:  Klischograph  Photo  En¬ 
graver.  The  Red  Oak  (Iowa)  Express. 

for  January  17,  1970 


Pre.s.ses  &  Machinery 

PRINTING  PRESSES 


The  following  Presses  are  available 
for  sale— IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY: 

8-UNIT  2-FOLDER  PRESS  Semi-Autornatlc  Reels.  Ten- 


consiting  of  the  following: 

Seven  (7)  Hoe  Arch-type  Super-Production 
Units  and  one  (1)  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
Unit,  arranged  for  a  22%."  cut-off  d-l'/i" 
cylinder  diameter),  120-degree  stagger  and 
871/2"  between  frames; 

Four  (4)  Color  Cylinders; 

Instantaneous  Lock-up  on  all  Plate  Cylinders; 

Eight  (8)  Swinging-arm  Semi-automatic  Reels. 
Tensions  and  Pasters: 

Five  (5)  Single  Cylinder  Reversing  Mechan¬ 
isms; 

Duo  Rails.  Reverses  and  Compensators  for 
R.O.P.  Color; 

Two  (2)  100  HP  and  one  (1)  200  HP 
General  Electric  Group  Drive  Motors  and 
Controls; 

Two  (2)  Double-Delivery  2:1  Folders,  one  of 
which  is  equipped  with  Upper  Formers. 

Seven  Units  started  operating  1951;  Color 
Convertible  Unit  and  Cylinder  added  in 
1956  and  an  additional  Color  Cylinder 
added  1963.  Press  overhauled  in  1963. 


DUPLEX  PRESS 
(Serial  No.  N493) 

Four  (4)-Unit  Double-Width  Duplex  Metro¬ 
politan  Semi-Cylindrical  Press,  with  one 
(1)  Double  Folder  (21!/2"  cut-off),  a 
proportionate  amount  of  spare  parts.  2- 
Position  roll  arm  brackets,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  paper  roll  shafts,  and  AC  Motor 
Press  Drive  of  100  and  125  HP.  with 
Cutler-Hammer  Controls.  There  is  also  a 
fairly  new  21(  2"  cut-off  Wood  Pony  with 
this  Press. 


S'X  (6)  HOE  STREAMLINE 

Super-Production  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
Units.  (1951  vintage),  arranged  for  a 
23-9  T6"  cut-off  (15"  cylinder  diameter), 
90-deoree  stagger  and  79"  between  frames; 

One  (1)  Color  Cylinder  located  on  Unit  5. 
second  impression; 

Instantaneous  Lock-up  on  all  Plate  Cylinders; 


S(ons  and  Pasters; 

Three  (3)  Single  Cylinder  Reversing  Mechan¬ 
isms; 

Duo-Rails,  Reverses  and  Compensators  for 
R.O.P.  Color; 

Cline  Unit-Type  Drives; 

One  (1)  Double  Delivery  2:1  Folder,  capable 
of  accepting  96-page  products,  with  Single 
Upper  Former. 


HOE-CRABTREE  PRESS 
64-PAGE  (DOUBLE  PRODUC¬ 
TION)  STRAIGHT  RUN— 

(560  mm  cut-off). 

Nine  (9)  Units  (7  Units  1936,  2  Units  1948 
vintage) — Steel  Cylinders  Roller  Bearing; 

Two  (2)  Color  Cylinders; 

One  (1)  Color  Couple; 

Five  (5)  Witton  James  Fully  Automatic  Three 
Arm  Reels,  Tensions,  and  Pasters; 

Three  (3)  Crabtree  2-Arm  Reels  and  Tensions: 

One  (1)  Double  Former  Double  Delivery 
Folder; 

One  (1)  Pair  Double  Upper  Formers; 

One  (1)  Stitcher; 

ASEA  Drive  with  6-55  HP  Motors.  330  V,  3 
Phase,  50  Cyl.  geared  to  48000  CPH; 
Substructure. 


FOUR  (4)  WOOD  UNITS 

(1951  vintage).  22%"  cut-off,  equipped  with 
Goss  underside  lock-up,  one  (1)  Double 
Former  Double  Delivery  Newspaper  Folder 
and  four  (4)  50  HP  motors. 


ONE  (I)  HOE  COLORMATIC 

Unit  (1958  vintage — modernized  1967), 
22%"  cut-off.  equipped  with  Tension  Plate 
Lock-up,  2:1  Double  Folder,  Reel,  Tension 
and  Paster  and  two  (2)  pairs  of  Columns. 
Press  used  for  Demonstration  purposes  only. 


CONTACT:  J.  L  WARREN 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 

910  EAST  138th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10454 
212-292-2400 
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Presses  &  Machinery  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 
for  medium,  small  daily  or  larger 
weekly.  Double  width.  4  sets  an>jle 
bars,  2  folders,  2  double  roll  stands. 
2  ele<*tric  hoists,  Cutler-Hammer  con¬ 
veyer,  pre>s  control  stations  &  control 
panel.  Press  starting  motor,  main 
motor  plus  spare  100  H.P.  Allis  Chalm¬ 
ers  motor  &  air  compressor  for  ink 
feed  system.  Available  immediately. 
Contact  Edward  Haines,  Paterson  News. 
News  Plaza,  Paterson,  N.J.  OToOO.  Call 
collect  (201)  274-2000. 


PRESS  PARTS.  Dismantling  AB  Du¬ 
plex.  New  form  rollers.  Weight  and 
time  charged  only.  Rexhurg  Stamlard 
&  Journal,  Box  7,  Rexburg,  Idaho — 
83440. 


AMERICAN  BANKER,  the  only  daily 
banking  newspaper,  has  two  Swissplex 
Flat-Be<l  Rotary  presses  for  sale.  For 
information,  call  (2121  563-1900.  Ask 
for  John  Gaissert  or  E<lw.  Ensslin. 


PRESS  FOR  SALE  | 

Big  capacity — bargain  price.  96  tab 
pag»  Hoe  3-unit  press  with  double 
folder,  late  moilel  controls,  inking,  con¬ 
trol  panel.  pat>er  reels,  color  fountains. 
Handles  4  pages  up  with  color.  All 
accessories:  mat  roller.  4-ton  stereo 
I>ot.  Pony  Autocaster,  Sta-Hi  Trimmer,  ! 
Sta-Hi  Vacuum  Dry  Mat  Former, 
curveil  plate  router:  all  now  o]>erating 
— available  now!  Mov’ing  exjieit  avail¬ 
able.  PRICE:  $27,500.  Suburban  Press, 
Inc.,  7'^15  Grandview  Ave.,  Arvada. 
Colo.— SO002.  Ph:  (303)  364-2011. 


FIVE  CNITS  AND  FOLDER.  Goss 
anti-frictirm.  OkmI  running  condition. 
Immediately  available!  Must  be  moveil 
for  building  demolition.  Will  be  sok! 
for  l>est  offer.  Donald  R.  Newhousc*. 
Springfield  tMass.)  Newspai>ers.  (413) 
787-5129. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

2-Ton  capacity  electric  NOLAN  remelt 
with  electric  elevator,  6  dump  carts, 
6  division,  water-cooW  cast  for  piRS, 
all  switches  and  safety  devices,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  "As  is.  where  is." 
Make  an  offer!  It's  our  last  piece  of 
hot  metal  equipment.  Contact  Stan  Len- 
ard,  Composintr  Room  Foreman,  or 
Neal  Rothman,  Rusiness  Mpr.,  Record- 
Herald,  Wausau,  Wise, — 54401,  (AC 
715)  842-2101. 


WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
231,4"— 22%"— 23-9/16" 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%"— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y,  17,  N.Y,  OX  7-4590 


HAMMOND  EASYKASTER  and 
hood,  mat  scorcher — both  full  page. 
Excellent  condition.  Daily  Times,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. — 08701, 


W  anted  To  Buy 

HOE-CLINB  Reel,  Tension  and  dry 
Itlue  Paster  (R-T-P)  approximately  15 
to  20  years  old.  Serial  number  vintage 
of  #1986  and  #1996.  Serial  numlwr  is  | 
on  reel  shaft.  Call  collect  (213)  787- 
4103  Mr.  Vondersaar. 


PRINTING  PRESS  rated  speed  50,000 
or  better,  4-unit  double  width,  60  degree 
staguer.  22%"  cut-off.  Box  2042,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  BUY 
GOSS  UNIVERSAL 
COLOR  UNITS 

also  model  E  (late)  Elrod. 

Ralph  A.  Clark, 

DAILY  INDEPENDENT 

Grand  Island,  Nebr.  68801. 


Academic  [ 

PART-TIME  FELLOWSHIPS  with  oi>-  j 
|K)rtunity  for  full-time  graduate  study  , 
in  ■  accre<lite<l  Dep.irtment  of  Journal-  ^ 
ism  offered  to  ex|»erienced  men  and  i 
women  qualified  to  assist  in  daily  | 
ne\vspal)er  lalsjratory.  Program  in-  i 
eludes  M..\.  and  Ph.D.  Goo<i  under-  ' 
graduate  i-ecord  require<l.  Send  tran-  i 
script  and  resume  to  Howard  R.  Long.  | 
Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism,  i 
Southern  Illinois  University.  Carlon-  | 
rale.  Ill.  62901.  j 


Administrative 

GENERAL  MANAGER  i 

$20,000  plus  benefits  annually  to  man 
with  capability  and  experience  to  man-  : 
age  central  offset  printing  plant  and 
several  weeklies.  Excellent  opportunity 
to  increase  income  in  time.  Must  be 
well  grounded  in  cold-type  offset  pro¬ 
cess.  Send  resume  to  Box  1320,  Editor  | 
&  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  (Holly¬ 
wood)  newspapers  need  a  management 
man  and  a  production  man.  See  our  ad 
tinder  ‘Display  Advertising.’ 

GENERAL  MANAGBHt— Absentee  own-  j 
er  will  pay  $20,000  plus  benefits;  as-  I 
Slime  full  responsibility  managing  cen-  ' 
tral  cold  type-offset  printing  plant  in 
Connecticut.  Bonus  incentives  available 
in  future.  Send  full  resumi  to  Box  51, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER— Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  man  with  capability  and 
experience  to  administer  a  rotary  offset 
printing  plant  specializing  in  news¬ 
papers  and  circulars.  Unique  opiior- 
tunity  with  large  growth  potential. 
Send  resume  and  salary  desired  to: 
President,  Allied  Ptg.  Corp.,  183  Wil¬ 
liam  St..  Englewood,  N.  J. — 07631. 
(AC  201)  567-8200. 

DIRECTOR  OF  OPERATIONS 
$20,000  -f  AWAITS  the  right  person 
who  can  step  in  as  No.  2  man  on  New 
England  daily.  100.000-plus  circulation. 
Should  be  experienced  in  all  aspects 
of  business — particularly  strong  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  Opening  results  from  promo- 
tion-from-within  on  one  of  country’s 
fast-growing  newspaper  groups.  Posi¬ 
tion  open  February  1,  so  rush  resume 
and  references  now  to  Box  65,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  I 

FINANCIAL  AUDITOR 
SAN  DIE'JO-BASED  FIRM 
We  are  liKiking  for  CPA  with  3  to 
5  years  of  exiierience  in  financial  audit-  j 
ing.  Job  requii'es  above-average  ability  j 
in  verbal  presentations.  Travel  50'''f  or 
more.  Newspai>er  or  iiublishing  exiieri- 
ence  desirable  but  not  requireil.  Posi¬ 
tion  offers  excellent  gTOwth  iiotential. 
Salary  commensurate  with  aliility  and 
exiierieni’e.  Please  senil  your  resume 
and  salary  i-e<iuirement  to  Box  130, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULA'nON  DIRECTOR— Start  70*s 
off  on  right  foot — join  an  alert  and 
progressive  newspaper  organization. 
Highly  comiietitive  market  in  Chart 
Area  2.  Present  circulation  over  30,000 
daily,  with  exceptional  potential  for 
much  more.  Salary  range:  $11-12.000 
plus  benefits,  including  new  automobile. 
Send  complete  details  to  Box  11.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EXPANSION  PROGRAM  provides  for 
two  additional  Supervisors  and  one 
Area  Manager  for  new  territories.  Ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities  are  excellent 
if  you  are  ‘take-charge’  men  who  can 
produce.  Box  37,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  CM  for  progressive  In-  ' 
diana  town  of  15,000 — a  man  who  be-  ; 
lieves  in  the  importance  of  conscien-  i 
tious  carrier  boy  training.  Send  resume,  I 
references,  salary  expectations.  Usual 
fringe  benefits.  Excellent  advancement 
opportunities.  No  big-city  racial,  strike  ' 
and  transportation  problems:  just  good 
living.  Box  1656,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULA'nON  MAN 
for  immediate  opening  on  large  metro¬ 
politan  daily — Zone  6 — to  train  District 
Managers  and  be  part  of  circulation 
management  team.  Good  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  with  excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Send  resume  of  complete 
background  and  salary  range.  Replies 
will  be  held  strictly  confidential.  Box 
14,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.\SSISTANT  CM  for  a  fast-growing 
32,000  daily  in  the  southeast.  Prefer 
man  who  is  presently  assistant  or 
circulation  manager  on  a  small  daily; 
would  consider  suiiervisor  on  a  metro. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Send  comjilete 
resume  and  earnings  first  letter 
strictly  confidential.  Write  Bo.x  100, 
EiTitor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  .4dvertising 

SEEKS  PRO — New  York  daily  wants 
experienced  CM  who  will  get  free  hand 
to  update  department.  We  don’t  mind 
being  a  stepping-stone,  but  we  want 
results.  Send  resume  stating  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  when  available.  Box 
2033,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

’PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Full  responsibility,  for  10-girl  sales 
force.  Need  experienced  supervisor,  ag¬ 
gressive  in  sales  and  promotions,  to 
join  a  classified  team  that  produced  a 
31%  linage  increase  last  year.  Circula¬ 
tion  81,000  in  36-county  area  of  ex¬ 
panding  potential  and  challenge.  Old 
South  atmosphere.  18-miles  from  At¬ 
lantic  beaches,  near  famed  Golden  Isles. 
Modern  office,  salary,  bonus  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Personnel  Office,  News- 
Press,  P.O.  Box  1088,  Savannah, 
Georgia — 31402. 

CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  (Holly- 
wood)  newspapers  need  classified  person¬ 
nel — all  categories.  See  our  ad  under 
'Display  Advertising.' 


SOUTHWESTERN  MICHIGAN  DAILY 
needs  young,  aggressive  classified  man¬ 
ager.  Must  be  "go-getter.”  Excellent 
pay  and  commission  plus  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Box  60,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  to  classifieil  manager  for 
50.000  daily  upstate  New  York.  Young, 
aggressive  i)erson  with  experience  to 
assist  in  sales  promotion  and  organiza¬ 
tion:  capable  of  running  department  in 
short  time.  Good  base  salary  plus  com¬ 
missions  and  many  lamefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  104,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  a  classifie<l 
ad  sales  person  who  wants  to  build  a 
strong  future  with  our  mcKlern.  grow¬ 
ing  30,000  daily.  Don’t  let  our  size 
fool  you,  we  can  offer  a  top  salary, 
plus  incentive  and  extras.  Senil  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  115,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

$18,000  FOR  AD  DIRECTOR  to  man¬ 
age  all  advertising  sales.  Zone  2 — 
45,000  circulation  daily.  Must  be  strong 
leader-motivator-producer.  Details  to 
Box  2041,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN :  Join 
Central  Jersey’s  fastest-growing  news¬ 
paper  advertising  staff.  Prior  sales  or 
advertising  experience  helpful  but  not 
necessary.  This  is  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow  in  a  rapidly-expand¬ 
ing  market.  Good  starting  salary,  in¬ 
centive  plan  and  car  allowance;  fully 
paid  company  benefits.  Call  or  send 
resumfi  to:  Personnel  Manager,  The 
Home  News.  123  How  Lane,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. — 08903. 


ADVER’nSING  SALES  MANAGER 
for  growing  weekly  newspaper  group 
in  N.Y.C.  Must  have  strong  sales  back¬ 
ground,  capable  of  swinging  into  No. 
2  position  in  ad  department.  Write  Box 
66.  Editor  &  Publisher,  or  call  (212) 
TE  9-2086. 


Display  .Advertising 

TOP  ADVER’nSING  MAN  wanted  in 
Alaska  to  help  cultivate  one  of  this 
g;eneration’s  biggest  advertising  sales 
potentials.  On  12,000  circulation  offset 
daily  in  rapidly-growing  Fairbanks. 
Closest  city  to  world’s  most  spectacular 
petroleum  development.  Commission 
plan  based  on  individual  sales  offers 
exceptional  earnings  to  exceptional 
salesman.  Must  be  good  in  layouts. 
Send  layout  samples,  reaumi  with  first 
letter  to  Advertising  Director.  P.O. 
Box  710,  Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701. 

POTENnAL  UNLIMITED! 
CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  newspapers 
with  community  weekly  complex  needs 
competent,  capable,  hard-sell  sales  exec¬ 
utives  and  forward  looking  sales  per¬ 
sonnel.  “Instant”  manager’s  position 
available  to  high  producer-manager 
type  person!  Two  dailies  and  23  week¬ 
lies.  500,000  distribution.  Excellent 
compensation  program,  all  fringes. 
New  ownership!  Complete  information 
on  experience  and  background  required. 
Jeanne  Burleigh,  Personnel  Manager, 
Hollywood  Citizen-News,  Hollywood, 
California  90028. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN — Award-win¬ 
ning  Southern  Calif,  rural  daily  needs 
experienced  sales  person  strong  in  lay¬ 
out.  Good  salary  plus  benefits.  Best  cli¬ 
mate  and  surroundings.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential.  J.  W.  Gill.  P.O.  Box  1107, 
Hemet,  Calif.— 92343. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  modern 
ABC  suburban  weekly  newspaper  in 
Northern  Virginia.  Challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  excellent  growth  prospects. 
Man  or  woman.  Contact  Paul  A.  Muse. 
Potomac  News,  Dumfries,  a. — 22026. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN— retail 
and  classified — for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In- 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  W.  Monroe, 

I  Chicago.  Ill. — 60603. 

RETAIL  AD  MAN/WOMAN  for  grow¬ 
ing  2,5.000.  7-day  daily.  Excellent  base, 
incentive,  benefits.  Sales  layout  ability 
a  must.  Include  salary  requirements  in 
resume  to  L.  Hadley,  The  Progress, 
Charlottesville.  Va.— 22901.  Ph:  (703) 
29.5-9111. 

GROUP  OF  DAILIES  in  Southwest 
seeking  various  personnel  to  fill  posts 
created  by  expansion.  Openings  for: 

I  display  advertising  salesmen.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Robert 
E.  Lea,  News-Journal,  Clovis,  N.  M. — 
88101. 


ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN  for 
award-winning  21-M  Speidel  newspa¬ 
per.  Permanent  position.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  plus  liberal  bonuses,  retirement 
program — many  other  benefits.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  experienced  sales¬ 
man.  Write  resume:  Robert  Hutten- 
hoff.  Advertising  Dir.,  Salinas  Cali¬ 
fornian,  Salinas,  Calif. — 93901. 

WANT  A  CHALLENGE  OR  A  JOB? 
You  can  have  both!  We  need  a  strong- 
powerful  Advertising  Sales  Manager. 
Promotional  ability  a  must.  Old  estab¬ 
lish^  newspaper  group.  Well  financed. 
Needs  solid  shirt-sleeve  citizen  seeking 
future  and  money.  Particular  newspa¬ 
pers  in  "sick”  category.  ’Turn  around’ 
will  merit  a  "piece  of  the  action”  plus 
commensurate  salary,  fringes  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  Applicant  must  know  semi¬ 
metropolitan  vs.  suburban  zoned  com¬ 
munity  weekly  operation.  West  Cbast. 
Apply  in  confidence.  Box  2012,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GROWING  GROUP  of  community  pa- 
I)ers  nee<ls  exi)ert.  dynamic  sales  le,a<ler 
and  management  guidance.  We  have 
good  rates,  usually  goo<l  results,  anil 

1  sales  double  that  of  one  year  ago. 

'  Please  send  resume  with  earnings  de¬ 
sired.  Florida:  offset.  Box  84.  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  to  handle 
establisheil  and  new  accounts  for  large 
circulation  offset  paiier  in  expanding 
live  market.  Immediate  opening  for 
proiluctive  man;  e.xcellent  working  and 
living  conditions:  promising  future. 
Call  Mr.  Signer  now!  (813)  688-8508, 
or  send  resume  to  913  S.  Florida  Ave., 


Lakeland,  b'la. — 33803. 
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WESTERN  NEW  MEXICO’S  fastest- 
growing  daily  newspa|K*r  has  opening 
for  an  experienced  ad  salesman.  $135- 
$150  plus  bonus,  de|)ending  on  ex|)eri- 
ence.  Resume  to  Norman  C,  Van  Liew, 
Assistant  to  Publisher,  The  Indei)end- 
ent,  Gallup,  X.M. — 87301. 


EXPERIENCED  : 

ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR 

capable  of  rising  to  higher  man¬ 
agement  duties  by  New  York  area  j 
daily  over  50,(K)0  circulation.  Send 
complete  resume  (»f  all  newspaper  ' 
exi)erience  to  Box  85,  Editor  &  | 

Publisher.  | 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  lead-  I 
ing  Southwestern  prize-winner.  BtM)m- 
ing  community,  smog-free.  Opportunity  i 
of  life-time.  Send  details,  references, 
experience,  and  salary  re<iuirements.  I 
Don  Kramer,  Publisher,  Dispatch,  Box  i 
369,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.— 85222.  ! 


AGGRESSIVE  AD  SALESMAN  for 
growing  group  of  Chicago  suburban 
newspai>ers.  Top  pay,  modern  office; 
join  live  staff  ;  promotion  op|>ortunities. 
Send  resume  in  first  letter.  Box  82, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY  with 
growth  plans  seeks  ad  manager.  $U),-  ' 
000  starting  to  right  individual.  Box  | 
77,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  : 
Earn  $7, 800  + 

Progressive  group  of  New  York  State's  ; 
prize-winning  weekly  newspapers  set*ks  I 
energetic,  conscientious  man  with  some  j 
newspaper  exi)erience  and  sales  ability  | 
to  sell  auto  advertising  on  Long  Is-  j 
land’s  North  Shore.  Will  also  consider 
I>erson  with  advertising  college  back-  | 
ground.  i 

Salary  plus  excellent  commission  plus 
car  allowance:  company  l>enefits.  Write  | 
particulars  to  Itt>x  883,  c/o  Community  j 
Newspai>ers.  Att’n:  Mrs.  O’Neil,  147  i 
Glen  St.,  Glen  Cove,  N.Y. — 11542.  I 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN,  experi- 
ence<l.  who  is  ready  to  move  into  ad 
manager's  chair  s(K>n;  manager  moving 
up!  College  town.  Start:  $10,000  range. 
Future:  we’ll  pay  for  proiluction. 

Ledger,  Fairfield.  Iowa — 52556. 


YOU’RE  A  TOP  NEWSPAPER  retail 
advertising  salesman.  You’re  reading 
this  a<l  l(K>king  for  a  pai)er  that  will 
offer  higher  income:  good  working  con¬ 
ditions  :  a  new  challenge  in  a  comfort¬ 
able,  progressive  community.  This  33,- 
OOO,  Zone  3.  <laily  can  meet  these 
reciuirements.  Make  197u  a  bigger  year 
for  I)Oth  of  us.  Write  Box  117,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  MANAGER  for  growing  j 
6,000  p.m.  offset  daily — Zone  2.  Proven  j 
prcMlucer  with  capacity  to  broaden  re-  | 
sponsibilities  will  start  at  $10,090.  Write 
fully.  Box  126,  E^litor  &  Publisher. 

UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  for  experi- 
encetl  newspai>erman  who  w’ants  to  ad¬ 
vance.  ResiKmsibilities  initially  reor¬ 
ganization  of  retail,  classifietl  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  departments.  Later, 
to  take  charge  of  other  newspai)er  de¬ 
partments.  Prefer  strong  advertsing 
background  with  some  general  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Growing  9,000-plus 
daily  in  progressive  Tennessee  tow’n. 
Send  qualifications,  salary  requirements 
ami  references  to  Box  122,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 

Imaginative  and  tough-minded?  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  motivating  people :  Then 
you  should  look  into  this  opportunity: 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR 
of  a  weekly  group  which  has  made  a 
national  reputation  for  highly  localized 
investigative  reporting,  quality  writing 
and  imaginative  design.  Write  in  detail 
to  Box  15,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


TECHNICAL  DIRECTOR  | 

FOR  HEMISPHERIC  I 

NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 

A  challenging  career  awaits  a  news-  I 
paper  executive  with  sound  back¬ 
ground  in  both  editorial  and  pro-  i 
duction.  New  York-based,  the  posi¬ 
tion  entails  travel  to  South  and 
Central  America,  and  the  planning  I 
and  conducting  of  seminars  on  ' 
newspaper  production  and  news  op¬ 
erations.  Ck>mplete  fluency  in  both 
Spanish  and  English  is  essential. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Write 
in  complete  confidence,  enclosing  re¬ 
sume,  to  Box  68,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


TOP-NOTCH  CREATIVE  WRITER  ! 
for  fast  paced  international  weekly  j 
tabloid  that  prints  the  high-level  low-  ! 
down  on  biggies  of  entertainment  and  ! 
politics.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex-  | 
perience.  Must  relocate  to  Chicago. 
Send  resume  to:  Allied  News  Co.,  Inc., 
2711  N.  Pulaski  Rd.,  Chicago,  Ill. —  i 
60639.  I 


REPORTER  for  10,000  circulation  p.m. 
daily  in  college  town.  Familiarity  with 
camera  helpful,  but  not  essential.  De¬ 
tail  training  and  experience,  give  ref¬ 
erences  in  letter  to  R.  S.  Marvin, 
Beatrice  Daily  Sun,  P.O.  Box  847,  ! 
Beatrice,  Nebr. — 68310. 

COMPETENT  DESKMAN  wanted  for  ' 
morning  daily,  one  experienced  in  lay¬ 
out  and  makeup.  Ideal  working  condi-  i 
tions,  fine  side  benefits,  established 
pay  scale.  Booming  industrial  area 
points  to  improving  situation  for  news 
personnel.  Apply  by  letter  or  telephone  ; 
collect  after  3  p.m.  to  Ed.  Storey, 
Managing  Editor,  Daily  Press,  Newport  ’ 
News,  Va.— 23606.  (AC  703)  244-8421.  ' 

SPORTS  DESK 

UP  TO  $200  + 

We’re  a  fast-paced,  38,000  p.m.  daily 
located  in  a  Midwest  metro  area.  Pro¬ 
fessional  and  prep  sports  are  the 
bread  and  butter  of  our  sports  pages. 
The  person  we  hire  will  assist  the 
sports  editor  in  layout  and  editing. 

2-4  years'  editing  and  reporting  ex¬ 
perience  necessary — a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  major  sports  essential.  Send  . 
resume  and  salary  information ;  we  | 
promise  a  speedy  reply.  Box  18.  Ed-  I 
itor  &  Publisher.  I 


FINANCIAL  &  BUSINESS  WRITER  ! 
Metropolitan  daily.  Area  2.  Some  ex-  i 
perience  desirable;  active  interest  in 
career  in  financial  journalism  essential,  j 
Opportunity  for  energetic  person  to 
develop  own  beat.  Box  26,  Editor  &  | 
Publisher.  , 


GENERAL  REPORTER— Small  Zone  5 
daily  within  hour's  drive  of  two  major 
cities.  Excellent  opportunity  to  become 
newsroom  backup  man  in  modern,  off¬ 
set  plant.  Need  someone  experienced  or 
willing  to  learn  news,  feature  writing 
and  photograpny.  Box  12,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED:  Aggressive.  experienced 

city  editor  who  wants  to  produce  a 
quality  P.M.  newspaper  with  heavy 
accent  on  local  coverage.  Highly  com¬ 
petitive  and  fast-growing  area  in  South 
Florida.  Box  22,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  to  take  full  charge  of  news 
operation  for  two  community  weeklies 
near  Trenton,  N.  J.  Responsible  for 
general  news  coverage,  copy  and  photo 
editing,  offset  make-up,  supervising 
j  correspondents  and  photographers.  Some 
I  experience  needed  plus  ability  to  learn 
and  grow  quickly.  Send  full  details  in 
confidential  letter  or  resume  to  Box  28, 

I  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

PROGRESSIVE.  22,000  MIDWEST 
I  p.m.  daily  seeks  area  editor.  Good  news 
I  judgment,  organizational  ability  more 
I  important  than  extensive  experience. 

I  Also  seeking  photographer  who  can  do 
I  more  than  pose  pictures,  click  shutter. 
Competitive  salary,  top  fringes  in  chain 
of  newspapers.  Box  8,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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WIRE  EDITOR  for  two  dailies  printed 
in  same  plant.  Modern,  offset  shop  with 
computer  typesetting  equipment.  Col¬ 
lege  community — excellent  schools. 

Settle  down  to  a  solid  future  with  this 
growing  Southern  organization.  Send 
references.  Box  71,  Editor  &  Pub-  ! 
lisher.  i 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  award-winning  , 
Illinois  daily.  Broad  freedom  and  re-  I 
sponsibility  for  imaginative  young  ' 
writer  who  can  use  camera  and  do 
layout:  some  general  reporting.  Top  i 
salary  and  unlimited  opportunity  for 
right  man.  Box  10.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  NEWSMAN  to  take  charge  \ 
of  lively  editorial  page  on  medium  I 
Midwest  7-day  p.m.  You  will  select  I 
columns,  cartoons,  design  the  page,  but 
our  emphasis  is  on  tight,  hard-hitting 
editorials — about  a  dozen  a  week.  You  1 
will  have  wide  latitude  of  expression  if  I 
you  know  how  to  write  sensibly  on  | 
complex  subjects  and  make  a  clear 
point.  Our  outlook  has  been  Liberal  | 
Republican;  our  attitude  moderate  on 
today's  issues.  Pay  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  excellent :  comfortable  commun-  ; 
ity  not  far  from  some  of  the  biggest  | 
cities.  We  prefer  a  young  man  with 
some  degree  of  professional  seasoning. 
Your  ability  to  state  your  ideas  and 
specific  editorial  examples  will  lie  given 
great  weight.  Box  70,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXCELLENT  WOMEN'S  PAGE  op¬ 
portunity  for  experienced  editor/ 
writer  news  hen.  Send  references,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  E.  Gilman  Spencer, 
Executive  Editor,  The  Trentonian, 
Trenton.  N.J. — 08602. 


TOP  BEAT  MAN 
Want  to  be  a  writer  on  one  of  the 
major  beats  of  a  newspaper  small  , 
enough  (circulation  under  35,000)  for  I 
you  to  lie  known  and  appreciate*!  by 
management,  but  big  enough  (37  in 
news  department)  to  produce  quality? 
Interested  in  writing  about  government, 
influential  people,  important  events? 
Ready  to  work  for  excellent  starting 
pay,  frequent  merit  raises,  profit-shar¬ 
ing,  bonus,  free  hospital  and  life  in¬ 
surance?  Would  you  like  to  be  a  top 
beat  man  on  newspaper  that  has  ex¬ 
reporters  in  management  positions? 
Zone  5.  Send  background,  clips  to  Box 
41,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/REPORTER  wanted  for  Ken¬ 
tucky  offset  weekly.  Salary  open.  Box 
48.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

THE  SAN  JUAN  STAR  has  immediate 
openings  for  two  sportswriters.  Experi¬ 
ence  necessary  and  knowledge  of  Span¬ 
ish  preferre*!  but  not  required.  Top 
minimum  dollars — $175 — 40-hour  week, 
many  benefits.  Write  or  cable:  Man-  ' 
aging  Editor  Ronald  Walker.  GPO 
Box  4187,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  ' 
00936.  I 

EDITOR  FOR  BI-WEEKLY  tabloid  j 
trade  newspaper  serving  marketing  i 
field.  Knowl^ge  food  industry  or  agri-  | 
culture  helpful.  Ability  to  write,  do  j 
layouts,  plan  issues  essential.  Modern,  i 
cold-type  operation.  Some  travel.  Write  ! 
fully,  with  salary  desired,  to  Editorial 
Director,  Trade  Publishing,  P.O.  Drawer 
A,  Vineland,  N.J.— 08360. 


NEW  ENGLAND  P.M.  DAILY  of  15.- 
000 — about  to  move  into  new  offset 
plant — needs  experienced  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  who  wants  to  stay 
put  a  while.  Give  salary  requirements 
and  references.  Box  52,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED :  Bright,  aggressive,  hard 
working  reporter  who  can  produce  ae-  . 
curate,  sharp  copy:  also  sports  writer  ! 
who  is  willing  to  work  hard  and  can  ■ 
write  sparkling  stories.  Write:  Joseph 
B.  Mosier,  Editor,  Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times,  Hyannis,  Mass. — 02602. 

THE  TUCSON  DAILY  CITIZEN  is 
looking  for  two  experienced  copyreaders 
to  work  on  an  8-man  desk.  Good  pay, 
profit-sharing,  fully-paid  medical  in¬ 
surance  and  great  climate.  Apply  in 
writing  giving  salary  expected  to  Clyde 
Lowery,  Managing  Editor.  The  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen,  P.O.  Box  5027,  Tucson, 

I  Ariz. — 85703. 


REPORTERS,  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  complete  tyijewritten  resume, 
references  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  W.  Monroe,  Chicago,  Ill. — 60603. 


COPY  EDITOR 

New  Jersey's  best  and  fastest-growing 
7-day  daily  needs  an  editor  with  make¬ 
up  experience.  All  queries  answered. 
Box  40,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  on  expanding  afternoon 
daily  (Zone  1).  Send  complete  resume, 
references  and  salary  expectations.  Box 
49,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertisinfi  Rates 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
I  Payable  with  order  I 


4-weeks .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  . $1.30  per  line. 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answering 
a  blind  ‘help  wanted'  ad? 
Respondents  desiring  to  avoid  send¬ 
ing  a  resume  to  specific  newspapers 
or  organizations  can  st’ll  do  so  by 
placing  same  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  "Classified  Department" 
along  with  a  note  listing  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  for  you. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remittance  should  accompany  das- 
siRed  copy  when  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.) 

4-weeks  .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3.weeks .  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  .  $1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050 
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HELP  Vi  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR  for  14.- 
000-plus  daily  in  California’s  Central 
San  Joaq  tin  Valley.  Aggressive,  ’take- 
charge’  attitude  necessary.  Send  resume 
to  Managing  Editor,  Visalia  Times- 
Delta,  P.O.  Box  31,  Visalia,  Calif. — 
93277. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  combination  local/ 
telegraph/copy  desk  of  North  Florida 
major  newspaper:  160,000  morning.  If 
you  edit  words,  produce  reader-motivat¬ 
ing  heads,  and  want  to  work  with  peo¬ 
ple  who  do.  contact  F’lorida  Times- 
Union.  P.O.  Box  1919,  Jacksonville. 
Fla.— 32201. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER— One  of  broad 
perspective  and  deep  concern — by  up¬ 
state  N.Y.  paper.  Please  supply  all 
pertinent  data  such  as  clippings,  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  requirements.  Box 
47.  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  OR  PRE.SENT  NEWSMAN, 
for  promotion  to  head  4-person  staff 
Monday  through  Friday  p.m.  offset. 
M<xiern  plant.  Heavy  local  copy,  pic¬ 
tures:  camera.  picture  knowledge: 

direct  staff  getting  local  news,  produce 
attractive  makeup  with  minimum  AP 
copy.  Permanent.  References.  Frank¬ 
lin  Yates,  Publisher.  Times-Gazette. 
Shelbyville.  Tenn.— 37160. 


REPORTER 
S200-a-week  to  start 
more  as  qualifications  support 
+ 

ideal  community  location 
top  employe  and  family  l)enefits 
and 

bro.ad  reporting  anil 
writing  opportunity 

solid  newspaper  organization 


MEDICAL  REPORTER 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD  netxls  an  ex-  ; 
I>erienoe(l  rei)orte<i  with  the  hackpnmnd 
an<l  talents  necessary  to  become  a  sroo<l  ; 
me<ncal  reporter.  He  should  l>e  a  Kornl  ! 
writer  with  a  keen  interest  in  the 
me<lical  field.  Please  send  resume  and 
clippings  to  Larry  Jinks.  Manaifinjr 
Eilitor,  The  Miami  Herald,  Miami,  Fla. 
—33101. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  Southern  | 
California  daily.  Preference  jriven  to 
those  with  solid  rei)ortinj^  backjrround. 
Sen<l  resume  and  a  <lozen  re<‘ent  ed¬ 
itorials  to  E<litor.  Press-Telej?ram,  Ia)nK 
Beach,  Calif.  -OOSOI. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

for  award-winning  fiO.OOO  North  Jersey 
p.m.  Editing?,  layout  ex|K»rience  re¬ 
quired.  Pay  is  $202.  Sen<l  resume,  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  124,  falitor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  sports 
e4litor  on  small  Midwest  ilaily.  (’all 
Mr.  Coy  (3141  64.N223o  collect. 

I*HOTO  EDITOR  wanted  by  National 
Catholic  News  Service,  Washinirton. 
D.C.  issuinjf  daily  jclossy  pictures, 
variety  of  illustrative  material  to  Cath¬ 
olic  newspapers  in  U.S.,  Canada  and 
abroad.  Salary  ne^rotiable,  complete 
frincre  l>enefits.  Ph :  Dick  (Juildieson 
(2021  659-0721. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume  ;  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  0|)enin{;s. 
Full  ranpra  of  editorial,  advertisin^r. 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  Enjrland  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass. — 0160S 


EXPETilENCET)  NEWSMAN  for  |iost 
'  of  assisttint  city  editor,  SuiH»rvise  own 
staff  of  reporters,  lay  out  and  e<lit 
,  suburban  news  pape.  and  do  some 
I  writinjr  for  SO, 000  daily  in  fast-^row- 
I  inf?  metrot>olitan  area.  Looking:  for  ap- 
!  plicants  in  Zone  2  or  5.  0>ntact  Man- 
aRine  Editor.  The  Pontiac  Press.  48 
W.  Huron,  Pontiac,  Mich.  48056. 


MAJOR  OPPORTUNITY 

We  neerl  a  vijrorous  man  who  has 
ha<I  basic  telegraph  e<litinjr  experi¬ 
ence.  Qualified  man  can  advan<'e 
in  near-term  future  to  head  central 
news  wire  operations  of  progres¬ 
sive,  stronffly  prrowinpr  group  of 
daily  newspapers. 

Good  education,  decisive  mind,  solid 
leadership  qualities.  imaginative 
and  competitive  instinct  are  es¬ 
sential. 

This  position  offers  an  excellent 
chance  for  professional  achievement 
in  a  community  which  can  offer  a 
man  and  his  family  fine  economic, 
e^lucational,  cultural  and  recrea- 
t  ional  advantages. 

It  is  not  a  position  for  a  hack  or 
a  cross-country  job  jumper.  Sal¬ 
ary  is  oi>en.  but  will  pay  a  gcxKl 
man  what  he’s  worth.  Numerous 
lienefits  include  company-paid  pen¬ 
sion  plan. 

Send  a  comprehensive  resume  not 
a  “feeler”  letter  since  we  mean 
business,  to  Box  118,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FEMALE 

BOOK  ASSISTANT 
WHO 

IS  alert,  ambitious,  imaginative,  industrious,  intelligent.  A  sense  of  humor, 
the  ability  to  laugh,  is  essential.  So  is  the  need  to  get  out  of  the  clutches  of 
uiban  confinement.  That  is  all:  but  l)elieve  it,  that’s  plenty. 

WORK  is  sometimes  in  Washington,  D.C..  but  mostly  it  is  in  hill  country 
100  miles  away,  20  miles  from  the  University  of  Virginia.  Parts  of  this  Book- 
in-the-makin.g  have  l>e<*n  publishe<l  in  44  Daily  Newspapers  in  44  States,  and 
much  of  it  has  been  discussed  fretiuently  in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Repre.sentatives. 

NO  commuters,  fibbers,  giftetl  organizers,  left-wingers,  manager-tyj>es,  per¬ 
missive  parents  or  products  thereof,  prisoners  of  convention,  prize-winners, 
rote  thinker^,  small-talk  artists,  suspicious  people,  worriers,  or  very  promis¬ 
ing  writers.  None.  If  you  have  the  “you  know”  si»eech  affliction,  forget  the 
whole  thing. 

SAL.-MIY  is  $90(>  per  month  for  six  or  s<*ven  long  days  each  we«‘k.  Plus  free 
f<>od  and  lodging  in  the  hills  (not  taxable  income)  and  optional  same  in  the 
city  (taxable  income).  No  fringe  benefits,  no  vacation,  no  job  security  whatso¬ 
ever,  For  the  hours  worketl,  this  is  no  big  deal,  salary-wis«».  For  the  educa¬ 
tion  involvel,  it  is  a  very  big  deal. 

PRINCIPAL  MAILING  ADDRESS  is:  Economic  Ine«iuities,  Post  Office  Ro\ 
30198,  Washington,  D.C.  20014.  Tel<“phone,  your  expense,  any  hour,  30l:  656- 
7344,  656-3745. 


send  resume  and  letter  to 
Box  42.  Editor  &  Publisher 


SPORTS  EDITOR-REPORTER  com¬ 
bination  for  rapidly-growing  ABC  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  newspaper  in  Northern 
Virginia.  $150.  Man  or  woman.  Good 
opportunity  for  future.  Contact  Paul 
A.  Muse,  Potomac  News,  Dumfries. 
Va.— 22026. 


WEST  CENTRAL  FLORIDA  PM  dally 
and  Sunday,  seeking  editor.  Excellent 
salary  with  generous  fringe  benefits. 
Send  complete  resume  of  personal  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  to  Box  54.  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER— Strong  South¬ 
eastern  combination  dailies,  with  in¬ 
dependent  policy.  seeking  editorial 
writer  with  writing  flair  and  interest 
in  issues.  Write  in  absolute  confidence 
giving  experience,  outlook,  salary.  Box 
50,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR~Here*s  a  great 
opportunity  for  a  young,  yet  exi>eri- 
ence<l  newsman,  who  wants  to  move 
into  management  ranks.  The  i>«*rson 
we  are  lm>king  for  can  ride  a  universal 
copy  desk  and  direct  a  local  staff  plus 
bui-<*aus.  If  you’re  on  the  way  up  and 
want  opportunity  to  match  responsi¬ 
bility  with  a  lively  morning  daily, 
write  Box  131,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SAM  MAGAZINE,  Chicago,  is  looking 
for  exi>erience<l  rei>orter-writer.  Salary 
open.  Write  Box  129,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE  EXPERIENCED,  well 
give  you  a  title  and  a  gexx!  salary  with 
fine  fringe  benefits,  but  you’ll  still  have 
to  work  hanl  and  write  well  in  the 
job  we  have  open.  If  you  are  inex- 
I>erienced,  we  may  not  give  you  a 
title  at  first,  but  we’ll  still  pay  g<K>d 
to  report  for  our  9M  afternoon  daily. 
Contact  Bob  Morrell,  EMitor,  The  Daily 
Tifton  (Ga.)  Gazette. 
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ANY  REPLY  not  reasonably  complete  or  without  tek^phone  numl>er  goes  into 
trash  basket.  (All  photographs,  however,  will  l>e  returned  promptly.)  It  goes 
there,  too,  if  you  include  a  resume.  Anything  you  lack,  you  just  might  learn. 
Don’t  let  distance  scare  you,  for  there  are  always  ’planes,  ships,  railroads, 
busses,  and  feet.  An  interview  might  even  l>e  arrange<l  at  your  city,  town, 
mountain,  island,  river,  or  fjord. 

RINGSIDE  SEAT  on  impending  changes  in  the  American  social  structure 
and  economic  way  of  life — that  is  what  this  job  really  offers.  Unfortunately. 
l>art  payment  for  this  close-up  look  includes  some  grief.  Without  laughter, 
the  grief  would  l)e  unl>earable.  In  th<*  construction  of  this  B<K>k.  there  are  no 
silver  platters,  crutches,  c»r  fancy  expense  account.s  no  maids,  butlers,  or 
headmasters. 

THIS  BOOK-in-the-making  is  not  a  toy  or  a  non-i>rofit.  tax-exempt  Dilettante 
Thing.  While  it  is  the  most  controversial  literature  in.  American  economics,  it 
also  has  the  urgings  of  substantial  men  and  women  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Press. ^aml  Acatlemic  (Community.  The  right  Book  Assistant,  whether  she  now 
is  in  Stockolm,  Honolulu,  or  someplace  in  between,  could  advance  herself  10 
years  in  a  mere  12  m<»nths.  She  could,  that  is.  if  she  has  the  capacity  to 
learn.  If  she  does  not  have  this  capacity,  she  should  stay  home. 

TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS,  WHEREVER  THEY  ARE. 


INTERESTING.  PLEASANT  an<l  coo<l- 
paying  rei>orter’s  job  open  in  l-man 
county-seat  new.s  bureau  for  suburban 
tlaily  group.  Prefer  J-grad  with  two 
years’  exi>erience.  Send  resume  and 
some  clips  to  Charles  I.^wis,  Transcript, 
Conconl.  Calif. — 94520. 


REPORTER,  city-county  l)eat.  17,000 
cold-type  offset  daily.  Growing  dy¬ 
namic  community  in  beautiful  central 
<'oastal  California,  (ireat  growth  po¬ 
tential  for  right  individual.  W.  H. 
Shurtleff.  Managing  Editor,  Times  P.O. 
Box  400,  Santa  Maria,  (ialif.  93454. 
A  Hagadone  Neu'xpapcr  of  the  Scripps 
League  of  Newspapers. 

WANTED:  Young,  ambitious,  self- 

motivate<l  rei)orter,  able  to  contribute 
substantially  in  making  this  the  l>est 
pai»er  in  Florida;  some  desk  exi>erience 
preferrc^l.  Semi  resume  to  T.J.  Heran, 
P.O.  Drawer  7,  Ijeesburg,  Florida. 
3274S. 


INTERESTED  IN  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS? 

Staff  expansion  has  created  openings  for  2  copy  editors  on  the 
New  York  control  desk  of  AP-Dow  Jones  Economic  Report, 
the  24-hour  worldwide  business  and  financial  news  service 
formed  by  the  Associated  Press  and  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 
In  1967.  Duties  involve  editing  of  U.S.  and  foreign  news  for 
direct  transmission  to  newspapers,  radio  and  TV  stations,  major 
corporations  and  other  subscribers  in  all  major  countries  abroad. 

Candidates  should  have  a  strong  background  In  editing  and 
rewrite,  preferably  on  a  large  daily,  magazine  or  wire  service. 
Write  In  confidence  giving  professional  background,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  present  salary  to: 

Ray  Shaw,  Managing  Editor 

AP  Dow  lones  Economic  Report 

30  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10004 

Ah  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SPORT.S  OPPORTUNITY-  If  you  are 
I  younpr  but  .stronft  on  B|x)rt»  with  some 
I  seasoning  in  live  coveratie  and  statistics, 
we  have  the  job  for  you.  Write  to 
Charles  Karmosky.  Daily  Press.  New¬ 
port  News.  Va. — 23607.  If  you  qualify 
I  and  can  move  within-a-month.  don’t 
i  write,  phone  collect. 


AGfJRESSIVE  WFiEKLY.  South  Jersey, 
neetis  reiiorter-rewriteman:  opimrtunity 
for  varied  activity  including  iihotog- 
raphy.  make-up:  $140  start,  neprotiahle 
-  depending:  on  skills.  exiierience. 
Catholic  Star  Herald.  101  N.  7th  St.. 
Camden.  N.J.— 08102.  (609)  961-166.7. 


COPY  EDITOR -Pace  planninit.  and 
assittnine.  for  metropolitan-local  daily. 
Chart  Area  2.  Goorl  pay,  benefits,  work- 
insr  conditions.  Box  110,  Falitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BEAUTIFl'L  HOME  AVAILABLE  for 
qcncral  assiftnment  reporter  on  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Zone  1,  Box  74,.  FTditor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  17,  1970 


i 


HKLP  ^  AM’Kl) 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Free — Lance 


HELP  WANTED 

Operators — Machinists 


HELP  ED 

Pressmen— —Stereotypers 


CENTRAL  PENNA.  DAILY  has  open-  1 
ings  for  copyreaders  and  Kcneral  as-  ' 
alignment  reporters.  Good  salaries,  lib¬ 
eral  frin^^e  benefits  and  pleasant  work-  I 
ins  con(iitions.  Send  comi>lele  resume 
and  references,  alons  with  e\|)ec 
starting  salary,  to  Box  TV*.  Kditx>r 
Publisher, 


COPY  EDITORS 

You  don’t  have  to  l>e  jfiay  to  l»e 
good.  Young,  bright  South  Florida 
a.m.  <laily  rie3<ls  deskmen  and  re- 
l)orters  with  ideas  to  round  out  an 
aggressive  stalf. 

If  you  fetd  Ik>X'^<I  in.  try  us!  Re¬ 
sume  and  salary  t(>  Jerry  Colfey, 
Gore  Newspapers  Co..  P.O.  Box 
181,  Vt,  Lauderdale,  Fla.  88802. 

OVER  $10.0(Mt-A-YEAR  to  start.  \V< 
have  an  imnie<liate  oi>ening  for  an  ex 
l)erienced  deskman.  78,000  circulation, 
evening  daily,  8o.hour  week,  excellent 
working  conditions.  Send  resume  in¬ 
cluding  eilucational  background,  ex¬ 
perience.  present  salary  and  references 
to  Box  80.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WHITER-Planner-Contaot-Me<lia  man 
for  challenging  retail  advertising  man¬ 
agerial  post  with  Uprx'r  South  agri¬ 
business  firm.  Familiarity  with  radio, 
newspaper  fields  essential:  some  travel. 
Congenial  asscK’iates.  Liberal  l>enefits. 
Write  Box  1(>2,  Eddor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 


STRINtiERS  in  major  cities  (Los  An-  ' 
geles.  Detroit,  Chicago,  St,  Louis,  etc.)  I 
for  lil>eral  weekly  specializing  in  what  I 
hot-shot  churchmen  are  up  to.  Prefer  j 
working  newsmen.  Box  771,  Haver-  I 
town,  Pa. — ltM)S8.  I 


Operator  s^^Machinists 

MACHINIST.  COMPOSING  ROOM. 
Permanent  situation.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  on  TTS,  Elrods,  Comets,  Mixers. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Benefits, 
including  e.xcellent  i>ension  program. 
OiK?n  shop,  Frank  Hoenig,  The  News- 
HeraUl,  Willoughby,  Ohio  -44091,  (AC  i 
219)  912-2100. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINISTS— 
Need  two  machinists  for  day  and  eve-  I 
ning  chapels.  Permanent  situations, 
j  85-hour  week.  Day  scale  $183;  night  | 
scale  $189.25,  Must  I)e  ex|)erienced  in  i 
'PTS,  Monarchs,  Comets,  TOU  ami  TTS 
operating  units.  Linofilm  or  electronics  . 
experience  helplul.  Excellent  fringe 
lienefits  and  opportunity  to  advance  for  , 
the  right  man.  Call  or  write:  ComiK>s-  I 
ing  H<K>m  Supt.,  San  Diego  Union-  | 
Tribune  Pub.  Co.,  919  2nd  Ave.,  San  i 
Diego.  Calif.  92112.  (AC  714.)  284- 

7111. 

TAPE  PERFORATOR  OPERATORS, 
exiK'rienceil  Fairchild  or  Friden  es¬ 
sential,  need  immediately  for  second  | 
shift.  Modern,  air-conditioned  plant;  . 
open  shop:  g(XKl  wages:  excellent  fringe  | 
l»enefits.  Call  collect  Harry  Green,  Jr.,  | 
Recoixl  Stockman,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado  (808)  241-6558. 


MACHINIST  WANTED:  Night  situa¬ 
tion.  85  hours,  8  paid  holidays,  union, 
industrial  i>ension  - -other  l)enefits.  Elek- 
tron.  Comets,  Justai)e,  ITS-Fairchild 
and  G-4-4,  $198.90.  W'rite  or  call  Com- 
lK>sing  Room  Supt.,  Gibson  Publica¬ 
tions,  Vallejo,  Calif.  94590.  (AC  707) 
614-4121. 


Pressmen — Stere<Hypers  j 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing  | 
we(*klies  and  other  newspai>er  produc-  i 
lion.  Opi>ortunity  to  also  work  on  let-  i 
lei'press  pnxlucing  our  daily  newspai)er.  ' 
85-hour  week;  full  fringe  l)enefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay,  retirement  ami  three 
weex’s  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact : 
Mrs.  C.  Crother,  Personnel  Dej)t., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Pre.ss,  Drawer 
NN.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.-  -93102, 

LETTERPRESSMAN  —  Circulation 
11,500.  Exceptionally  nice  small  com-  i 
munity  with  college.  Good  starting 
salary  with  fringe  benefits.  Opi>ortuni-  ' 
ty  for  advancement.  Write:  The  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio — 48883;  or 
’j)hone  (419)  447-4155. 

WEB  OFFSE'T  PRESSMAN  with  ex- 
IKM-ience  in  camera  work,  stripping  ami  ! 
plate-making.  (Joo<l  wage  scale  with  em-  ! 
ployee  security  program.  Air-condi¬ 
tioned  plant.  All  l)enefits  of  a  l)eauti- 
ful,  grow’ing  middle-size  community,  i 
Write:  Bureau  County  Republican,  Inc.  ' 
Box  840,  Princeton,  III. — 61856. 


COMBINATION 
sterf;o.rotary  pressmen 

Elxr)erience<l  daily  newspaper ;  1  day 

opening;  1  night  opening.  Opi>ortu- 
nities  for  right  men;  86 (.4  hour  week 
days;  35-hour  week  nights.  Pleasant 
working  and  living  conditions.  Contact: 
E<lwar<l  Toll.  The  Waukegan  News-Sun, 
100  W.  Madison  St.,  Waukegan,  III. 
- -60085. 

SOUTHWESTERN  MICHIGAN  DAILY 
needs  exi)erienced  offset  pressman.  8- 
unit  Cottrell  V  22.  Other  publications 
and  commercial  work  involve<l.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  l)enefits.  including  i)ension 
I>lan.  Write  Box  62,  EdiU)r  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


Printers 

WANTED:  ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 
for  union  commercial  and  newspaper 
shop.  Need  thoroughly  competent  or¬ 
ganizer.  knowledgeable  in  all  phases. 
Immediate  opening.  Rer>lies  confidential. 
Box  1978,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  (Web  offset) 
For  new  6-unit  Goss  Suburban.  Some 
experience  with  color  work  necessary. 
Must  join  Printing  Pressman’s  Union. 
Excellent  op|)ortunity  for  a  qualified 
man.  Contact  Mr,  Lowrey  at  Western 
Newsj»ai)er,  600  2nd  Ave.,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.  15219. 

ALL-AROUND  PRINTER,  offset  and 
letUu’press.  40-hour  week  $185.  Carter 
Waid,  News-Bulletin,  Helen,  N.  Mex. — 
'87002. 


(ypl>ortunily  to  move  up  with  a  large 
l)rogressive  Southern  newspai»er  for  a 
sharp  i)erson  who  has  exiierience  in  1 
handling  copy  jilus  the  ability  to  make  i 
decisions,  (anxl  fringe  l>enefits.  .Salary  1 
commensurate  with  abilities  and  ex- 
]>erience.  Write  in  confidcqice  to  Box 
195.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

SPURTS  EDITOR  Energetic  and  local-  ' 
ly-minde<l  man  with  ex|>erience  in  wril-  j 
ing,  editing  an<l  makeup,  to  take  charge  : 
of  faltering  four-man  department  on  | 
aggre.ssive  offset  daily  in  four-season  ' 
sports  r€‘gion.  east  central  area.  VVrite,  , 
including  story  clips  and  i>age  samples 
(or  photostats)  to  Box  111,  Elitor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Fast-growing  group  of  strong,  lively  { 
suburban  <lailies  in  MetroiK>iitan  New  | 
York  area  has  an  opening  for  a  strong,  i 
lively  copy  reader.  Must  have  basic  | 
experience — a  flair  for  writing  crisp,  1 
meaningful  heads  and  the  drive  to  ad-  ■ 
vance  l)eyond  the  rim.  Good  pay  and  ^ 
I'elatetl  l)enefits  in  an  ami  that’s  un¬ 
excelled!  in  recreational,  edlucational  i 
and  cultural  atlvantages  ...  a  goo<l  I 
place  to  move  to  ...  a  good  place  to  ! 
stay.  Sendl  resume  including  military  ! 
status  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  i 
90,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN  for  long-estab-  ' 
lishedl  dlaily  English-language  newspa¬ 
per  in  Latin  American  capital.  Inter¬ 
esting  ojK>rtunity.  Must  know  enough 
Spanis’i  to  interview  in  that  language. 
VWite  details  to  Box  111,  Elitor  & 
Publisher. 

MAGAZINE  WRITER 

SUNDAY  ROTO  MAGAZINE  of  one  j 
of  America’s  (Treat  newspaiiers  neeils 
a  t()|>-fli(Tht  writer  who  can  iirwiuce 
liri(Thtly  written  and  carefully  re-  : 
searche<i  masrazine  stories.  Send  tear 
sheets  of  published  work.  Excellent 
workin(T  conditions,  (rood  climate  and  , 
chance  to  join  a  younK,  dedicate<l  team  . 
l>ro<lucin(r  one  of  the  nation’s  most 
presti(tious  Sunday  ma(Tazines.  Box  120, 
E<litor  &  Publisher.  ! 


MANAGING  EDITOR  daily  newspai)er. 
Monroe,  Wise.,  10,000  community:  6 
on  staff,  (Troup  newspaper :  advance¬ 
ment  o|)portunities.  Write  A.V.  Lund, 
General  Mgr.,  Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon. 
Ill.— 61021. 


COPY  EDITOR  '  Experience*!,  for  p.m. 
of  115,000  circulation.  Call  Editor  or 
Manatring  Editor.  The  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal.  (313)  234-7611. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


MACHlNlST-OPERA'rOR:  We  are  not 
in  a  hurry.  We  wouUI  prefer  to  hear 
from  a  stable  family  man  who  doesn’t  ‘ 
want  to  move  until  after  Christmas.  | 
The  ri(Tht  man  could  !»■  promoted  to  j 
a  foreman’s  iK)sition  which  will  I* 
oi>en  in  the  near  future.  Must  l)e 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  composin(T 
operation.  East  Coast.  'Top  salai'y  ami 
!)enefits.  Write  Box  1040,  E«litor  & 
Publisher. 

LINO  OPERATOR  (display,  heads,  .nd-  ^ 
vertisements).  All  frin(Te  lienefits  free,  : 
includin(T  ix'tirement ;  relocation  ex-  | 
l)ense :  also  make-up  o|)enin(r.  Handi- 
capi>e<l?  O.K.  Marvin  Burts.  M(Tr..  , 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Indei>endent  &  Daily 
Mail.  (1-  ,003—244  -4321). 

WORK  in  a  l)eautiful  small  East  Texas  ' 
city.  Pro(ires.sive  letterpress  afternoon 
news|>aiH‘r  is  l(K)kin(T  for  o|)erator  or 
doorman.  Contact  C.C.  Davis  or  Wayne 
Sellers.  Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald-Press. 

BI-LINGUAL  HEAD  MACHINLST  for 
Metroimlitan  Spanish  lanKUaire  news¬ 
paper.  Toi)  man  with  knowledge  of 
Electrons,  Mixers  and  photo-composi¬ 
tion  e<iuipment.  Must  I)e  able  to  direct 
and  train  present  machinists  crew  in 
maintenance  and  repair.  Goo<i  o])iK)r- 
tunity  for  ripht  person.  Knowledire  of 
Spanish  desirable  but  not  indisi)en- 
sable.  Write:  General  Manatter,  G.P.O. 
Box  240S.  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico 
00936.  ; 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST-  | 
Union  shoii:  ni(Tht  shift:  permanent 
situation.  Mu.st  be  ex|)erienced  in  TTS.  j 
Electrons,  Comets  and  Linotype  Mixers. 
Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three  shifts  | 
TTS  monitorind.  Scale:  $166.10  for  3.">  ; 
hours,  |)lus  many  frin(Te  Ijenefits.  Send  i 
resume  to  Earl  Svendsen.  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist.  Statesman-Journal  Co.,  280 
Church  Street.  N.  E.  Salem.  OreR. —  | 
97308. 

MACHINIST  Comi>osin(T  Room  Ma¬ 
chinist.  A  real  opiwrtunity  for  ri(tht 
person.  Afterncxm  shift.  Permanenti 
situation.  Must  !«  experience*!  on  TTS 
Intertyi»e  Mixers,  Ludl*)w  and  Elr*xls. 
Excellent  workin(T  and  liviiiR  condi¬ 
tions.  Non  Union.  Scale  $174.25  for 
36'i  hour  week.  Full  frin(Te  l)enefits 
inrluilind  sick  pay.  retirement,  three 
we«*ks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schaefer,  ; 
The  W’auke(Tan  News-Sun,  100  Madison 
Street.  Waukeftan.  Illinois  60085. 


LINO  OPERATOR- Model  32  ad  ma¬ 
chine.  Top  salary,  all  l)enefits.  Ojwn 
,  shop:  Midwest.  Write  Box  2045,  Eilitor  | 
I  &  Publisher. 
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OFFSET  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
neede*l  by  Flori*la  Coast  *laily.  New 
Urbanite.  Excellent  workinp:  conditions 
with  all-new  eciuipment  in  new  plant. 
C*>ntact :  T.  A.  (>'’Connor,  Najiles  Daily 
News.  1075  Central  Avenue.  Nai)les. 
Florida — 33910:  or  ’phone  (813)  649- 
.•!161. 

UP-AND-RUNNING  Goss  Metro  o(Tset 
liressro*)m  exi)andin(T  to  two  crews. 
Lo*ikin(T  for  a  journeyman  pressman 
capable  of  leurnin(T  offset  an*l  inter- 
e.ste*l  in  joining  a  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Permanent  position.  Fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Chart  Area  5.  Write,  giving  ’phone 
numl)er  so  you  can  l>e  interviewe*!  by 
’phone.  Box  2009,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA,  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  liv¬ 
ing.  Neeil  exi)erienced  man  for  com¬ 
bination  department  with  8-unit  HOE. 
$11,">.00  for  37*2  hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  lienefits.  Contact  Personnel 
Otiice,  The  Herald-Trilnine  &  Sara.sota 
Journal.  P.O.  Box  1719.  S,aras*)ta,  Fla. 
. — :!3."i78  f)r  ’i)hone  (.813)  9.")8-77.")5. 


EXPERIENCED  COMBIN.\TION  MEN 
for  6-*lay  afternoon  18,00(1  circulation 
daily  locate*!  in  Southern  tri-state  *Iis- 
trict  in  Ohi*).  Attractive  scale  with 
fringe  l)enefits  including  life  insurance, 
hospitalization,  etc.  All-*lay  situations: 
:>7ti>-h*)ur  5-day  week:  hot  metal.  Cali 
*>r  write:  G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher,  East 
Liverixx)!  Review,  210  E.  F*)urth  St., 
East  Liveriiool,  Ohio — 13920.  Phone 
(216)  .385-4545. 


THIS  MAY  BE  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
to  move  to  sunny,  Southern  California. 
The  Chula  Vista  Star-News,  a  larger 
semi-weekly,  ltx;atcd  20-miles  south  of 
San  Diego  has  an  oi)ening  for  two 
night  composing  r*K)m  foremen.  This 
is  a  complete  charge  p*>siti*)n  with  a 
fast-growing  newsi>ai)er  that  has 
aliove-average  benefits  an*i  a  35-hour 
week.  If  you  have  kn*>wle*lge  in  all 
phases  of  letteri)ress.  with  lea<lershi|) 
qualities  an*i  a  strong  desire  for  a*l- 
vancement,  this  is  y*>ur  *ii>i>ortunity. 
Write  R*>hert  Highn*>te.  Star-News. 
Chula  Vista.  Calif.-  92012,  giving  c*)m- 
|)lete  background  and  references. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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HEI.P  ANTED 

HELP  VV  ANTED 

HEI,P  V)  ANTED 

HEI.P  ANTED 

CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET 
Combination  press-stereo  foreman  for 
night  shift  an  letterpress  operation  that 
will  be  converted  to  Metro  offset  in  12 
months.  This  is  an  excellent  opi)or- 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  E.  G.  Hei- 
l>erger,  Time.s-News,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
—37662. 

.\PPLlCATIONS  BEING  ACCEPTED 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in 
our  group  in  Kansas  and  California. 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  be  given  consideration.  Contact 
Jim  Cooper.  Publishing  Enterprises. 
Inc.,  .300  W.  Second.  Hutchinson.,  Kans. 
— 67')01.  Ph;  (AC  816)  662-3311. 

MECHANICAL  PRODUCTION  Suiier- 
intendent  wanted  for  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Rotary  letterpress,  engraving  and 
bindery  plant.  Excellent  salary  plus 
stock  plan  for  qualified  prcsluction- 
oriented  man.  Write:  Eidw.  J.  Roy. 
Pres.,  National  Publishing.  Box  213, 
North  Andover.  Mass. — 0184.7. 


NEWSPAPER  ENGRAVER  for  e.x- 
panding  cold-type  operation :  color  ex- 
Iierience  helpful ;  night.  Journeyman 
scale.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Modern, 
progressive  plant.  Fine  Midwest  city. 
Box  2039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD-COMPOSITOR,  cold-ty|X‘.  Zone  2 
weekly  chain.  Box  97,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  FOREMAN— Growing 
offset  semi-weekly  newspaper  in  Area 
2.  EJxperienced  cold-type  composition 
through  web  offset  presses.  Must  be 
cost-conscious,  willing  to  work  and 
supervise.  Ideal  position  for  man  pres¬ 
ently  No.  1,  or  second  man  looking  to 
move  up.  All  replies  confidential.  Write 
Box  27,  Editor  &  Publisher,  stating 
qualifications,  salary  requirements  and 
personal  background. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


lip  OmIc 


Production 


THE  NEW  BRITAIN  HERALD  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  young  man,  with  an  educa¬ 
tion  or  background  in  offset  and  photo 
composition,  to  aid  us  in  our  conversion 
from  letterpress  to  offset.  He  would  re¬ 
port  directly  to  the  General  Manager. 
The  Herald  is  a  six-evening  single  edi¬ 
tion  daily  with  a  growing  circulation 
of  34,000  located  in  General  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

If  you  feel  you  can  qualify  for  this 
interesting  and  challenging  position 
then  write:  Lindsley  W'ellman.  General 
Manager.  Herald.  New  Britain.  Conn. 
06(170. 


Promotion 

CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  (Holly-  I 
wood)  newspapers  need  promotion  (ad-  ^ 
vertising  sales,  circulation  sales)  person¬ 
nel.  See  our  ad  under  ‘Display  Adver-  1 
tisiiig.'  [ 

I 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  Manager  } 
nee<le<l  at  Gannett  Rochester  Newspa-  j 
l»ers.  Excellent  opportunity  for  appli-  ! 
cant  who  likes  variety,  writing  ;  excel-  1 
lent  l»enefits.  Sen<l  i*<.*sunie  and  salary 
history  now  to  Vin"*?  S|K»zzano.  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspai>ers,  Rochester,  N.Y, — 
14614. 

AI)VKUTIS1.\(;  PKOMOTION  M.\N.\OKK 
State’s  largest  newspai)ers  in  Zone  3 
seek  young  man  to  head  3-person  pro¬ 
motion  department.  He  will  help  pre¬ 
pare  promotion  ads,  build  sales  pre¬ 
sentations  to  a<lverti.sers,  keep  tabs  on 
the  area’s  economic  pulse,  provide  ad 
staff  with  B.  of  A.  and  relate<l  sales 
material  an<l  generally  help  lineage 
keep  moving  at  an  all-time  high.  He 
should  l)e  age  2~>  to  .30,  college-educated, 
with  two  or  more  years’  experience  in 
advertising  promotion  or  at  least  a 
working  knowledge  thei*eof.  Send  re¬ 
sume  of  background  and  salary  range. 
Replies  confidential.  Box  108.  E4litor  & 
Publisher. 


Public  Relatioui 


Ci«ttiflcoti#n. 


1  □  AMign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  rcpilea  dally  1 

g  To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden  1 

S  •  M 

g  Mail  to:  B 

1  EDITOR  <■  PUBLISHER  •  Ul  Third  Avenue  •  New  Yerk,  New  Yerk  1N22  I 


Public  Relations 

Public  Relations 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area 

Immediate  opening  in  highly 
professional  public  relations 
department,  designed  for  col¬ 
lege  grad  with  either  4  years 
print  broadcast  media  expe¬ 
rience  or  2  years  media  and 
2  years  public  relations.  Un¬ 
usually  varied  assignments  in 
press  relations,  civic  projects, 
writing,  public  speaking,  cus¬ 
tomer  relations,  photography 
and  films.  Salary:  $11,328- 
$12,600  with  guaranteed  sal¬ 
ary  advancement,  cost  of 
living  reviews  and  a  wide 
array  of  progressive  benefits. 

Regular  working  hours  and 
no  excessive  travel.  Let  us 
give  you  more  information 
about  this  attractive  position. 

Please  call  (415)  835-3000, 

I  extension  227  or  write:  Mr. 
i  Dave  Klein,  East  Bay  Water, 
2127  Adeline  Street,  Oak¬ 
land,  California  94623. 

AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 

EDITOR  &.  PU 


Major  suburban-Chicago  com¬ 
pany  needs  writer-editor  with 
industrial  communications  ex¬ 
perience  for  public  relations 
staff. 

Responsibilities  include  devel¬ 
opment  and  editing  of  com¬ 
pany  and  employee  publica¬ 
tions,  community  affairs,  other 
industrial  and  internal  com¬ 
munication  functions.  Little 
travel. 

Swing  into  the  70's  with  young, 
aggressive,  5-man  staff  in  in¬ 
teresting,  growing  business.  J- 
degree  preferred,  but  ability 
to  write  quality  material  most 
important.  Opportunity  to  grow 
with  progressive  company.  No. 
I  in  its  field. 

Send  complete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  to  Box 
127,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWLY-CREATED  POSITION  in  em¬ 
ployee  communications  and  public  re¬ 
lations  in  Upstate  New  York  requires 
creative,  exiterienced  college  graduate. 
Send  resume  to  Box  86,  Etlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION  Department 
of  major  university  desires  feature 
writer-  news  ediUtr.  Great  opportunity 
to  grow  with  institution.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits  ;  job  security.  $9-$10,0U0. 
Box  99.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NO.  2  MAN  V'ersatile  writer  and  ed¬ 
itor  with  initiative  to  head  news  op¬ 
erations  and  e<lit  some  publications  at 
Iil>eral  arts,  coe<lucational  college.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Thurlow  O.  Cannon.  Director  of  Public 
Relations.  St.  Lawrence  University, 
Canton,  New  York  13617. 

DIRECTOR  OF  INFORMATION 
Leading  metro  health  organization  seek¬ 
ing  individual  to  direct  its  PR  program. 
Edit  publications,  news  releases:  build 
on  going  program  with  members  and 
public.  Direct  resume  to  R.D.  Krause, 
Chicago  Hospital  Council,  840  Lake 
Shoie  Drive,  Chicago,  III. — 60611. 


I  t*KR.SONNEL  .AVAILABLE 

j  .ddministratire 

GENERAL  ALL  'ROUND 
N  EWSPAPERM  AN  ! 

From  back  shop  to  Publisher  of  a 
large  combine  of  dailies  and  suburbans. 
Excellent  experience  in  business,  circu¬ 
lation-promotion,  advertising,  produc¬ 
tion,  personncl-lalior  relations  and 
property  management.  Can  handle 
commercial  printing. 

Seek  situation  where  owner  needs  a 
trusted  overseer  who  cares  for  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  interest.  Available  due  to  sale. 
Prefer  Areas  3-4-8-9,  but  will  consider 
any  area  for  right  situation.  Box  1880, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER,  30,  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Demonstrable  results  on  large 
competitive  daily.  Top  references.  All- 
;  around  background.  Box  23,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL/PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Fully  experienced  letterpress,  offset  op¬ 
erations:  also  all  phases  photocomiiosi- 
tion.  Presently  employetl  large  corpora¬ 
tion.  Young,  energe-ic,  capable:  15 
years’  newspaper  and  job  shop.  Avail¬ 
able  30  days.  Zone  2.  Box  101,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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Personnel  Aveileble 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  humorous, 
hanl-hittintr.  desires  iH>sition  on  metro- 
|H)lit:in  daily.  Box  7jj,  h>litor  &  Pule 
lisher. 

CARTOONIST  seeks  live-wire  opix>r- 
lunily.  Now  ‘comfortably’  employeil. 
Will  iel(x-ale  anywhere.  Am  national 
award-winner.  Box  76,  Palitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  presently 
employed  ;  ambitious  :  energetic.  Family  | 
man  with  5  years’  valuable  experience. 
Strong  in  carrier  promotion  and  ’Little 
Merchant  Plan.’  Knows  ABC  and  is  I 
cost-conscious.  Desire  to  locate  in  Zone  i 
7  or  8  with  small  or  meilium-size  daily. 
Box  34,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

NOW  AVAILABLE!  Proven  circulator; 
heavy  suburban  and  country  circula-  | 
tion  experience.  Promoter:  no  problem  i 
to  big  to  t.ackle.  Seeking  directorship  j 
on  medium-sized  newspaper,  or  small 
paiier  with  potential.  Box  64,  Editor 
&  Publisher,  or  call  (AC  516)  475- 
1185. 

ENERGETIC  CM.  19  years’  experience 
in  promotion,  ABC  and  "Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan.”  Can  show  jiroven  results. 
Prefer  Zone  1  or  2.  but  will  consider 
others.  Resume  on  request.  Write  Box 
75,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  15 
years  in  Little  Merchant.  Counselor 
System.  Motor  Routes,  ABC  and  budget 
preparation:  heavy  on  promotion:  top 
proilucer.  Box  121,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


MUCKRAKER/REPORTER  —  23;  ex-  I 
Newsweek  correspondent.  Experienced :  I 
politics,  campuses.  M.  Norman,  4374B  ' 
Okemos  Rd..  Okemos,  Mich. — 48864.  '■ 

MATURE  DESKMAN— long  weekly, 
daily  experience — wants  copy  editing 
medium  or  large  daily.  Night  work 
O.K.  Box  31,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE— 20  years’ 
experience  includes  copy  desk  chief, 
sports  slot,  wire  editor,  state  editor. 
Zone  2.  $12,000  minimum.  Box  24,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Pubiisher. 

RELIABLE  NEWSMAN  seeks  connec¬ 
tion  with  small-city  daily.  Zones  3,  4, 
6,  8.  Would  fit  as  wire  editor,  rim 
man,  business  editor,  swingman.  pub¬ 
lisher’s  assistant.  Box  4,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

RELIGION  REPORTER  seeks  job  with 
travel.  Six  years’  writing  experience. 
Bachelor  of  divinity,  journalism  de¬ 
grees.  Box  3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Aggressive,  determined.  experienced 
copy  chief  ready  to  move  into  AS¬ 
SISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR’S  po¬ 
sition  on  metropolitan  daily.  Relocate. 
Prefer  Zones  3.  4  or  6.  Salary  open. 
Box  19,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEMI-RETIREE  at  63  wants  to  re¬ 
turn  to  first  love  as  editor,  managing 
editor,  manager,  wire  or  news  editor; 
skilled  at  layout,  modern  or  conserva¬ 
tive.  Owned,  edited  top  award-winning 
weekly  33  years — sold  on  long-term 
basis.  Have  since  operated  loan  associa¬ 
tion,  handled  PR  and  purchasing  for 
large  insurance  company,  and  recently 
handled  news  desk,  wire  and  local, 
with  layout,  for  fair-sized  afternoon 
and  Sunday  daily.  Quit  to  help  get 
close  connection  elected.  Complete 
knowledge  of  all  hot-type  methods  and 
some  experience  in  offset.  No  disabling 
health  problems:  can  meet  moral 
standards.  Prefer  Zones  3,  4  or  6.  Sal¬ 
ary  not  primary  concern,  but  desire 
challenging  work.  Box  56,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  wants 
afternoon  daily  general  news  slot; 
strong  features.  References.  Box  17, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DOWN  WITH  RETIREMENT  ' 
Veteran  newsman,  better  than  fair  I 
health — weekly,  daily  experience — seeks  | 
copy  editor’s  spot.  Zones  1,  2.  3  or  5.  ' 
Box  30,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

YOUNG  MAN,  7  years’  PR  and  news-  j 
paper,  journalism  degrees — bored  in 
present  job — seeks  writing  job  in  big 
city  or  overseas.  Box  59.  Editor  &  Pub-  j 
lisher.  ' 

WEEKLY  EDITOR— Ten  years’  news  ! 
experience — reporting,  photography, 
copy,  layout,  features:  seeks  go^  pub¬ 
lisher,  organization.  Box  65,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Ambitious.  bright  WOMAN  RE¬ 
PORTER,  ’.5,  experienced  in  police, 
general  assignment  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  Available  February  1.  Box  36,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher.  ! 

REPORTER-REWRITE  MAN,  26,  ex¬ 
perienced  :  Army  veteran ;  J-School 
;  grad,  with  auto  and  press  plates;  seeks  I 
!  night  or  lobster  shift  opening  in  Man- 
:  hattan.  New  York,  North  Jersey  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Jack  Burden,  c/o  Jersey  ' 
Press  Features.  3  Journal  Sq.,  Jersey  i 
City,  N.J.— 07306. 

i 

PRIZE-WINNING  WRITER-EDITOR 
20  years’  experience  as  editor,  column¬ 
ist.  feature  and  editorial  writer,  foreign  , 
j  correspondent,  seeks  challenge  with 
first-rate  newspajier  or  magazine. 

^  Fluent  German.  Box  67,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  1 

VERSATILE.  CAPABLE  REPORTER 
with  metro-daily,  wire  service  exiieri- 
ence  in  legislature,  courts,  features, 
general  news,  layout.  Looking  for  paper 
that  values  quality,  accuracy,  ability, 
originality — anywhere.  Box  57,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 

j  HELP!  I  want  out  of  teaching  and 
1  into  full-time  writing  (possibly  small 
newspaper)  in  Area  7  or  Canada. 

Have  many  free-lance  credits  in  mag¬ 
azines  and  newspapers,  and  hold  «“d- 
itorial  staff  position  as  general  assign¬ 
ments  writer  with  two  magazines. 
Strong  on  features,  know  six>rts.  educa¬ 
tion,  and  some  camera. 

Currently  teaching  high  school  Eng¬ 
lish,  journalism,  and  advise  newspaiier. 
Will  travel  for  interview  at  own  ex- 
jiense  and/or  supply  samples  of  pub¬ 
lished  m.iterial. 

Box  1964,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHOPPING  EARLY— Good  writer.  25, 
will  graduate  June  with  history  B.A. 
Two  years’  full-time  on  35M  daily:  also 
some  small  offset  time.  Extensive  photo, 
layout  experience  plus  some  broadcast. 
Married,  draft  no  problem.  Interested 
all  fields.  Now  in  college  PR  slot.  Mike 
Christensen.  1319  Redmond  Circle,  B-1. 
Rome.  Ga.  30151. 

REPORTER /EDITOR  seeks  good  simt 
in  N.Y.C.  Excellent  paper-wire  service 
ex|)erience :  degree.  Box  S3.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN-  -energetic  both  mental¬ 
ly  and  physically  background  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  iirinting.  has  dreams  but  ; 
no  money,  wants  to  learn  to  run  and 
eventually  own  weekly.  Prefers  North 
Carolin.a,  but  will  go  anywhere.  Box 
22522.  Fort  Worth.  'Texa.s — 76122. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  21 M  seeks  fresher  | 
opi>ortunlty  in  similar  position.  Can  ‘do  ' 
it-air  in  prize- winning?  style.  34.  family.  ^ 
l>ermanent.  Box  87,  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 

TEAM  OF  4  DETROIT  REPORTERS  i 
offering  exclusive  news  and  feature  | 
coverajfe  of  auto  and  relaleil  industries. 
All  experienced  in  business  and  tech-  I 
nical  reportintf,  sp3cia]izin>;  in  new  con-  I 
ventional  and  performance  mo<lels,  de-  ' 
sipn.  profluction,  marketing,  tooling  and 
labor.  Write:  Wilmot  Group,  27fil 
Guardian  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. — 48226. 


Etlitorial 


COPY  EDITOR-WIRE  EDITOR  Bar¬ 
ney  Tassler,  ex-N.Y.  Journal-American 
and  Newark  Star-Le<lger,  now  writer- 
editor  all-news  N.Y.  radio  station, 
eager  to  return  to  newspaper  work. 
First-class  copyreader;  also  good  man 
on  wire  desk.  L<x)king  for  job  as  rim  ' 
man  on  A-1  newspaiier.  Preferr€<l 
cities:  Washington,  Boston,  Hartford. 
(If  you’re  close  to  these  cities,  1*11 
listen.)  Y’our  opportunity  to  pick  up 
mature,  fast-stepping,  solid  craftsman. 

If  you  have  no  opening  right  now,  sug¬ 
gest  you  clip  and  save  this  ad.  Boston, 
Washington,^  Hartford:  Let  me  hear 
from  you.  Thanks  very  much.  Barney 
Tassler,  100  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  -11201.  (212)  87r)-61l24.  Keep  trying. 

f:xperienced,  well-educated 

young  man  seeks  managing  editor’s 
l>ost  on  small  daily.  Box  01,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WRITER-OF-ALL-WORK,  :J6,  nee<ls 
challenge.  Strong  experience  aerospace 
and  earth  sciences,  ad  art  and  copy- 
writing  all  media.  Making  $17,00(>-}-. 
Samples,  resume  on  request.  Box  03, 
Eflitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR.  .‘>0,  award-winner;  e-\- 
])erience<l  offset,  jihotography.  seeks 
Chart  0  challenge.  Box  06,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR,  J-GRAD:  under  30.  Family,  j 
Now  managing  e<litor  of  semi-metro. 
Box  98,  Etlitor  &  Publisher.  | 

(jIVE  you  hea<llines  with  Lord’s  S 
Pniyer  on  head  of  a  pin;  tight,  clean 
copy  editing;  good  makeup.  Zones  1,  | 
2,  5.  Box  106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  (L.L.B.)  seeks  I 
challenging  oi>ening.  Newspaiier  and 
business  magazine  exjierience :  rim' 
quaiific<l ;  heavy  on  features.  Will  re¬ 
locate  at  own  expense.  Box  107,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR — 48 — 24  years'  exl>eri- 
ence  ranging  from  weeklies  to  metro 
dailies;  also  worked  on  sports  desk. 
B<ix  109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  POSITION  AS: 

1.  University  news  bureau  director 

2.  TV  columnist  for  metro  daily 

3.  Radio-TV  news  instructor 

Young,  experience<l,  B.A.  degree.  Zones 
9,  8,  4.  Write  Box  112,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER,  33,  seeks  challenge  on 
spirited  w’cekly  or  small  daily.  BA 
(English),  stable,  5  years’  experience — 
weekly,  magazine,  radio.  Like  govern¬ 
ment,  e<litorial.  features:  know  camera, 
darkroom.  (703)  347-1411. 

SPORTS  WRITER.  talente.I  young— 1- 
year  exiierience,  toj)  J-school  gra<l — 
seeks  i>osition  in  Southwest,  Far  West 
or  South.  Box  113,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEST  BERLIN  Central  European 
News  Coverage.  U.S.  Journalist-news- 
caster  s€*eks  assignments  or  representa¬ 
tion  in  print  and  broadcasting  me<lia 
•  live  or  taiie).  (Jeorge  Wagenhauser, 
1  Berlin  21,  Solingerslr.  8,  Germany. 


ASSIGNMENTS  W'ANTED :  N.Y.  area. 
Six  years’  experience  business  magazine. 
<laily  newspaper,  radio  writing.  Box  81, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL  Journalist-Editor,  ex¬ 
perienced  writer  (book  i>ublishe<l.  ’69) 
seeks  assignments:  s|>eeehes.  articles. 
Ixxiks,  travel  features,  etc.  Box  94.  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

Free  Lance  maprazine  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER  looking  for  challenging  position 
on  newspaper  with  strong  picture  or¬ 
ientation.  I  have  sold  to  over  400  pub¬ 
lications  around  the  world  including 
covers  on  Life,  Newsweek.  Paris  Match, 
etc.  Resume  and  portfolio  on  request. 
Box  38,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 


CREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER,  fca- 
tures/books,  seeks  worthwhile  proj¬ 
ects).  World  travelled  (for  UN,  mag¬ 
azines,  industry):  working  knowledge 
French,  Spanish,  German;  former 
AS.MP-er;  British-based.  Write:  Peter 
Larsen,  ..\RP3,  NUJ,  3  West  Heath 
Dr.,  London  NWll,  England. 

CHALLI-NGINJ  POSITION  SOUGHT 
on  newspaper  or  magazine  with  interest 
in  international  atfairs.  Four  years’  e.x- 
|)erience  in  Asia  teacher,  photojournal- 
ist.  M.F.A.  (photography).  I  For¬ 

eign  Affairs).  Si)eak.  i.»iid  Malay, 
Chinese.  Reply  Box  123,  E.iitur  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 

PRESSROOM  and  Camera  Foreman 
wishes  to  relocate  in  Areas  5,  7,  8  or 
9.  Prefer  4  to  6-unit  Goss  or  Cottrell. 
10  years’  experience.  Box  1724,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WEB  OF'F'SET  Camera  and  Pressman, 
age  42,  desires  i)Osition.  19  years’  on 
web  letterpress  and  stereo.  Box  1806, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD-COMPOSITOR.  hot  and  cold : 
mark-up  and  paste-up  for  Photon  560 
and  Linofilm.  13  years  in  trade.  Family 
man.  Relocate  to  Zone  2  or  6.  Box 
1859,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  Production  Man¬ 
ager — Medium  or  small  daily:  or  group 
oi>eration.  Web  offset  or  hot  metal. 
Box  1996,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  LETTERPRESS  F'ORE.MAN,  age 
44,  knowle<lge  of  press-stereo,  or  metro 
operation.  Would  have  no  fear  of 
learning  offset.  Seeks  foreman’s  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  1749,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

30  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE,  20  as 
working  foreman,  letterpress,  small 
daily.  Know  all  departments  in  shop 
including  maintenance,  resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1786,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  coordi¬ 
nator,  10  years’  all  pha.ses  of  offset 
newspaixT  production,  including  heavy 
commercial.  Excellent  reierences.  Box 
116,  Bkiitor  &  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  .SUPERINTENDENT 
available  June  1.  He-ivy  ex|)erience  on 
maintenance.  Can,  and  will,  improve 
your  pro<luct.  Deliver  on  time  at  reason¬ 
able  cost.  Presently  employed  as  Me¬ 
chanical  Sui)erintendent.  (Thart  Area  9 
preferie<L  Ho.x  89,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOING  OFFSET?  Experienced  manager 
available  for  short  term.  Can  supeiwise 
and  coordinate  your  complete  conver¬ 
sion.  including  the  training  of  all  per¬ 
sonnel.  Top  personal  references  avail¬ 
able.  Box  103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS/WRITER 
Technical,  chemical,  medical,  financial; 
corporate,  agency,  magazine  experience. 
Box  63,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE/COMPANY  PR  POST 
sought  by  editor-writer.  29.  Publica¬ 
tions,  gra|)hics.  weekly  and  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience:  J-degrt»e:  veteran. 
Zones  4,  6,  8,  9.  Box  97.  FMitor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  DIRECTOR  familiar 
with  estate  planning  and  finance  seeks 
IKwition  in  community  offering  above- 
average  college  facilities  for  children. 
Box  125,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Rol>ert  U.  Brown 

Violence  and  the  press 


The  report  by  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence,  titled 
“M  ass  Media  and  Violence,” 
gives  the  erroneous  impression 
that  newspapers  and  television 
are  piedominantly  concerned 
with  reporting  violence. 

The  report  even  draws  a  par¬ 
allel  between  the  press  of  today 
with  that  of  100  or  150  years 
ago  by  saying:  “Violence  has 
had  a  traditional  role  in  the 
press,  and  at  least  since  the 
time  of  Benjamin  Day  and  the 
‘penny  press,’  violence  has  had 
some  economic  importance  as 
well.”  The  statement  follows 
that  publishers  discovered  long 
ago  that  “exaggerated  and  de¬ 
tailed  reports  of  violence  and 
sex”  sold  newspapers. 

Comparing  the  press  of  today, 
even  when  it  does  report  vio¬ 
lence,  with  that  of  the  politi¬ 
cally  ])artisan  and  sensational 
])ress  of  the  last  centuiy  is  mis¬ 
leading.  to  say  the  least.  It  re¬ 
veals  some  interesting  journal¬ 
istic  history  hut  has  no  relation 
to  the  truth.  The  press  of  today 
is  about  as  different  from  the 
“penny  press”  as  apples  are 
from  oranges. 

if.  if.  ifi 

“No  one  doubts  that  the  per¬ 
formance  of  both  broadcast  and 
print  journalism  could  and 
should  be  improved,”  writes 
John  Tebbel  in  the  current  is¬ 
sue  of  Saturdai/  Review.  This  is 
pertinent  to  the  National  Com¬ 
mission’s  comment  that  “jour¬ 
nalists  should  re-examine  the 
degree  to  which  existing  news 
judgments  incorporate  obsolete 
standards,  including  a  tendency 
to  report  violence  because  it  is 
sensational,  rather  than  because 
it  is  significant.” 

But,  Tebbel  continues; 

“The  improvement,  however, 
ought  to  come  from  professional 
concern  and  knowledge,  and  not 
through  pressure  by  laymen 
who  want  to  implant  their  own 
standards  of  news  judgment. 
( It  should  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Tebbel’s  comment  was  written 
and  published  before  the  com¬ 
mission  reported — Ed.)  As  one 
eminent  editor  has  observed, 
few  people  outside  the  profes¬ 
sions  of  law  and  medicine  would 
have  the  presumption  to  tell 
lawyers  how  to  argue  a  case  or 
surgeons  how  to  perform  an  op¬ 
eration,  but  every  Tom,  Dick 
and  Spiro  appears  to  feel  quali¬ 
fied  to  tell  media  people  how  to 
perform  their  jobs,  even  though 


many  of  these  critics,  from  the 
White  House  on  down,  are  un¬ 
able  to  perceive  any  grammati¬ 
cal  difference  between  ‘media’ 
and  ‘medium’.” 

t  * 

Also,  in  a  completely  unre¬ 
lated  comment.  Sir  Robert 
Fraser,  director-general  of  the 
Independent  Television  Author¬ 
ity  in  England,  told  the  Novem¬ 
ber  luncheon  of  the  Newspajier 
Society : 

“The  concern  of  newrspapers 
and  television  is  with  events. 
And  events  are  too  often  trou¬ 
bles.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
things.  Men  at  work  are  not  an 
event,  men  on  strike  are.  The 
safety  of  life  and  property  is 
not  an  event,  theft  and  violent 
crimes  are.  People  attending 
meetings  of  constituency  parties 
are  not  events,  people  demon- 
.strating  in  the  streets  are.  It  is 
entirely  understandable  ithat 
newspapers  and  television  turn 
to  the  troubles  of  society.  The 
troubles  would  be  less  likely  to 
be  remedied  as  they  should  be 
remedied,  were  it  not  so.” 

But,  Sir  Robert  asked,  “if  peo¬ 
ple  are  continuously  exposed  to 
a  recitation  of  the  troubles  of  a 
democratic  community,  but  less 
continuously  reminded  of  its 
unity,  if  they  are  so  frequently 
told  that  this  is  wrong  and  that 
is  wrong,  and  perhaps  the  other 
is  actually  scandalous,  is  there 
not  some  danger  that  in  the  end 
some  may  conclude  that,  as  a 
method  of  reaching  political  de¬ 
cisions,  democracy  does  not  seem 
to  work  very  well,  that  maybe 
there  is  something  w'rong  with  a 
system  that  seems  productive  of 
abuses?” 

He  noted  that  older  people 
have  the  political  experience  to 
make  adjustments,  but  younger 
people  w’ithout  experience  “may 
fail  to  see  the  main  point.” 

“How'  much  of  this  constant 
w’ear  and  tear  is  democracy  ex¬ 
pected  to  take,”  he  asked.  “Can 
we  be  sure  that  their  emotional 
attachment  to  our  basic  political 
methods,  their  involvement  and 
participation,  to  use  the  fash¬ 
ionable  words,  are  as  strong  as 
they  need  to  be  if  they  are  to 
cherish  and  support  it,  and  help 
to  make  it  work?  .  .  . 

“The  newspapers  and  televi¬ 
sion  have  critics  enough,  good¬ 
ness  knows,  for  their  social  per¬ 
formance,  and  there  are  few  in¬ 
deed  of  these  critics  with  which 
it  is  tempting  to  agi’ee.  Too 
many  of  them  believe  they  know 


what  is  good  for  ordinary  peo¬ 
ple  better  than  ordinary  people 
know  themselves,  and  if  that 
is  not  an  assumption  of  aristoc¬ 
racy  then  perhaps  someone  will 
say  what  it  is. 

“Without  newspapers  and 
without  broadcasting,  modern 
self-government  simply  could 
not  work  at  all.  Withdraw  them, 
and  there  ceases  the  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  without  which  self- 
government  becomes  helpless. 
The  democratic  process  slows 
down  and  finally  comes  to  a 
halt.  As  a  method  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  large  communities,  it 
becomes  an  impossibility.  It  is 
a  perfectly  possible  view-  that 
democracy  can  manage  without 
broadcasting,  but  not  without 
newspapers.  After  all,  it  has 
worked  without  broadcasting,  in 
this  and  other  countries,  but 
large  scale  democracy  has  never 
worked  without  newspapers.” 

That  is  from  the  managing 
director  of  Britain’s  television 
authority.  The  one  thing  about 
young  people  “without  experi¬ 
ence”  is  that  they  soon  get  older 
and  acquire  experience. 

*  4: 

Sir  Robert’s  comments  bring 
to  mind  an  ojjinion  by  Justice 
Learned  Hand  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  of  New  York  in 
1943  in  the  Associated  Press 
ca.se  in  which  he  said: 

“(The  new'spaper  industry) 
serves  one  of  the  most  vital  of 
all  general  interests:  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  news  from  as 
many  different  sources,  and  with 
as  many  different  facts  anti 
colors  as  is  possible.  That  inter¬ 
est  is  closely  akin  to,  if  indeed 
it  is  not  the  same  as,  the  inter¬ 
est  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment;  it  presupposes  that 
right  conclusions  are  more  likely 
to  be  gathered  out  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  tongues  than  through 
any  kind  of  authoritative  selec¬ 
tion.  To  many  this  is,  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be,  folly;  but  we  have 
staked  upon  it  our  all.” 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission’s  assertion 


that  journalists  follow  “obso¬ 
lete  standards,  including  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  report  violence  because 
it  is  sensational,  rather  than 
because  it  is  significant.” 

All  violence  today — group  vio¬ 
lence,  that  is — is  significant  be¬ 
cause  it  is  symptomatic  of  social 
and  economic  ills.  Isn’t  that 
what  everyone  has  been  telling 
us  right  along? 

Has  anyone  told  us,  including 
the  National  Commission  and 
its  study  group,  how  democracy 
can  work,  how  society  can  be 
informed,  how  we  can  correct 
the  injustices  that  bring  vio¬ 
lence,  how  we  can  impress 
young  people,  if  we  set  ouit  on  a 
deliberate  course  to  sugar-coat 
the  news  of  violence? 

No  one!  Absolutely  no  one! 

• 

Printer  strike  fails 
to  halt  daily  paper 

San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Daily  publication  of  the  San 
Rafael  hide  pendent- Journal  con¬ 
tinued  into  its  second  week  here 
despite  a  printers’  strike. 

Jack  Craemer,  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher,  said  the  newspaper 
published  without  a  halt  and 
without  a  reduction  in  its  num¬ 
ber  of  pages.  All  scheduled  dis¬ 
play  ads  were  printed. 

San  Francisco  ITU  Local  21, 
which  has  extended  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  include  newspapers  in 
five  cities  outside  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  said  the  strike  action  was 
due  to  failure  to  obtain  an 
agreement  in  14  months  of  ne¬ 
gotiations.  During  that  period 
the  I-J  agreed  to  meet  the  San 
Francisco  pay  scale  and  work 
continued  under  an  interim 
agreement. 

The  newspaper  opposed  bogus 
provisions,  a  clause  which  would 
make  the  foreman  subject  to 
union  juri.sdiction  in  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  management  orders, 
and  a  proposal  for  a  grievance 
.system  which  the  I-J  said  would 
leave  management  without  rep¬ 
resentation. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

•  ••  lhaPswhy  in  Baliinnore 
airline  advertisers 
place  80%  of  their 
newspaper  advertising 
I  inThe  Sunpapers  S 

I  National  Representatives;  Cresmer.  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  Los  Angeles, 

I  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis.  Boston 
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stereotype 

letterpress 

delivers  quality 


and  it*s  economical,  too! 


With  stereotype  letterpress,  you  get  sharp,  definite  images, 
firm  edges  and  crisp,  clear  inking.  And— your  ink  is  deposited 
undiluted,  which  helps  maintain  uniformity  of  both  image 
and  color  throughout  the  press  run. 

Extremely  economical,  stereotype  letterpress  plate  making  not 
only  offers  duplicate  plates  “for  pennies”  but  your  paper  cost  is 
cut  and  wastage  on  long  runs  can  be  kept  to  allowable  percentages. 

Making  mats  for  stereotype  letterpress  printing  is  our  only 
business.  As  specialists  who  have  spent  59  years  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  research  engineering  to  deliver  ever-improved 
products,  we  always  welcome  opportunities  to  demonstrate 
how  and  why  stereotype  letterpress  can  give  you  better  printing 
at  less  cost!  ^ 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION  ' 

HOOSICK  falls,  new  YORK  New  York  Office;  551  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone;  MU  7-2950 


SCRVING  THE  CRAPHit  AKTS  IMOUSTHY  IXCLUSIViLY  SINCE  1911 


Progress:  Memphis 


SSjOn  NEW  MBiraiANS 
-INBHIRHTI 

On  December  31,  two  populous  areas  of  Shelby  County 
were  incorporated  into  the  city  of  Memphis,  bringing  total 
population  to  over  600,000. 

These  newly  urbanized  citizens,  like  other  people  in  the 
Memphis  Metro  Area  and  the  76‘County  Memphis  market, 
depend  daily  on  The  Commercial  Appeal  and  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  for  news  and  advertising. 

Get  a  bigger  piece  of  the  sales  action  in  the  nation’s  22nd 
largest  newspaper  market"^— put  your  ad  emphasis  on 
Memphis  newspapers. 

"Sales  Management  Magazine,  Sept.  1, 1969 
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The  Commercial  Appeal/ Memphis  Press-Scimitar 

MEMPHIS.  TENNESSEE 

Represented  by  SCRIPPS-HOWARO  NEWSPAPERS,  General  Advertising  Department 


